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An etching of boughs on a background of pearl, 
Che last umber leaves in the chill breeze’s whirl, 
A flashing of crvstal, a gleaming of snow, 

A fire at the edge of the skies, burning low; 

A ceasing of torrents, a hushing of brooks, 
Che red-beaded holly in shy, woodland nooks, 
An angelic song through the deep midnight flies, 


And a radiant babe in a rude manger lies! 
Helen Chase. 


























Ir was in the month of October, some 
years since. that I preceded an exploring 
party up the line of the Michigan, Lake 
Shore, and Western Railway as far as 
Watersmeet, Michigan, at which point 
the’ party were to meet preparatory to 
starting upon a foot journey to Lake 
A-go-gé-bic in Ontonagon county, in the 
same State. At that time the lake was 
almost unknown, and its name unpro- 
nounceable to the many. As yet it had 
been undefiled by the advent of the cockney 
tourist, who, the past season, has been car- 
ried in, luxuriously taken care of, and 
brought home at the end of his outing, to 
proclaim far and wide tales of doughty 
deeds in ** roughing it,” with other chimera 
of an imaginative mind, that will supply 
abundant narrative in the dearth of winter 
evenings. 

Along the last 150 miles of the railway 
the scene was far from inviting. A look 
through the car-window disclosed the 
primeval pine forests, ranged sombrously 
on either side, for we were traveling a 
narrow lane cut through a matted mass of 
timber. There was something startling in 
the shriek of the locomotive whistle, and 
as we passed amidst dense swamps its 
shrill note echoed through the cedars and 
tamaracks in weird and mournful refrain, 

At many of the stations rows of quaint- 
looking charcoal furnaces, sugar-loaved in 
shape, and white as snow, loomed’ up in 
striking contrast to the scraggy wilderness 
of pines in the background. 

As the conductor glanced at my ticket 
he laconically inquired : — 

‘+ Watersmeet?” 

‘* Watersmeet,” I answered, with some 
decision. 

‘** Do you know the region you’re going 
to?” he asked. 

To this question, covertly suggesting 
considerable, I replied, ‘+ No.” 

‘+ Well,” said he, ‘‘ unless it’s business 
you’re going on, you'll be back mighty 
quick, for it’s a howling wilderness that I’d 
rather steer clear of.”” When we stopped 


for breakfast hecalled out, 


‘+ Better fill up ; 


this is your last square meal in this 
country.” 
Not very encouraging, truly, and for 


some miles I debated with myself as to my 
sanity in taking the trip; but my spirits 
rose with the sun, and the effect of the con- 
ductor’s ominous warning wore off. 

Every mile we rode northward the boreal 
blasts became chillier, — prescient . of an 
advanced season. The ‘ b’iled shirt” belt 
passed, corduroy and wool, in flamboyant 
colors, supplanted the habiliment of civil- 
ization. All who boarded the train had 
with them either guns, dogs, or section 
maps, and, listening, I found ** Forties” the 
general subject of their conversation, their 
interest in the same increasing or dimin- 
ishing in ratio to the amount of available 
pine the ‘‘ Forties” were said to possess. 
A frequent introduction of ‘forty rod” 
added to the felicitousness of their inter- 
course. The continual rush of scraggy, 
emaciated-looking pines, as we sped by, 
became most monotonous, and the harsh 
cry of the brakeman, as he mangled beyond 
recognition the unpronounceable name of 
some station, was here agreeable, as it | 
promised a break in the dreary wall, — 
a settlement or some sign of habitation, 
which, however, was not to be seen. 
There was population,—one man, the 
agent; but even he lived in a box-car, as 
though but a sojourner, and prepared to 
move on at any moment. 

From Pelican Lake, northward, a net- 
work of lakesand streams gird the country, 
whose beautifully clear spring-waters are 
thickly populated with the gamiest of fresh- 
water fish. At Pelican Lake itself, fisher- 
men have left behind them the irrepressible 
fish-story fever, the fish, as a rule, increasing 
more in weight and size after leaving the 
water than they attained by years of natural 
growth; and sometimes the birds of the 


air are sent.beneath the surface to be 
caught. An old native who boarded the 


train here related of a loon that one day 
dove for the shining spoon that was being 











THE CABIN ON SLATE RIVER. 











trolled by a party of fish- 
ermen. The loon seized 
the spoon with its beak, 
and, flying into the air, 
was drawn into the boat 
by the fishermen. 

Noticing the look of 
incredulity with which I 
met his story, the old gentleman 
added, ** Mebbe you can’t go 
that ; but I reckon ef you’d a seen 
that loon a-flying in the air and 
them fellers a-hauling in on the 
line, as I did, you’d a thought it 
sufficient proof.” 

In the afternoon following the 
day of our leaving Milwaukee we 
reached the ‘+ Divide,’’ and here, at 
an altitude of 1.100 feet above Lake 
Michigan, we passed into Michigan 
from Wisconsin. From the “Di- 
vide,” northward, the streams all 
flow to Lake Superior. 

Towards sundown we dashed into 
Watersmeet before a centripetal cloud of 
sand, of which the soil of the region is 
composed. This meeting-place of civiliza- 
tion’s harbingers and nature’s wildness, 
wore a curious appearance. Onthe many 
side-tracks were numberless box-cars, the 
homes of employés, while just within the 
woods were several log shanties roofed with 
canvas, the temporary abode of a_ horde 
of choppers and graders. ‘Trees upon trees 
were being felled as fast as ax could level 
them, and ever and anon the crashing of 
falling pines, as in their downward course 
they clutched at the spiky armored branches 
of their standing brethren, seemed a bitter 
protest against the inroads of civilization, 











VIEW ON SLATE RIVER. 


by whose grace I was at that moment there. 
At night, with the moon just rising, and 
the tall, gaunt pine-tops clearly defined in 
silhouette against this ghostly background, 
the aspect was indeed weird. Now and 
then, far off in the forest, for they never 
seemed close at hand, some falling monarch 
could be heard succumbing to the inevitable 
march of Time, while the wind in mel- 
ancholy requiem soughed through their 
boughs, sad, disconsolate, and continuous. 
A well-brushed wagon-road, built from 
Green Bay to Copper Harbor many years 
ago, crosses the track at this point. The 
old log-b¥idges of this ‘‘ military road,” 
the more picturesque for their age, are in 





A-GO-GE-BIC. 


many places falling down, however, and are 
now seldom traversed except by pros- 
pecters. 

The remainder of the party arrived on 
Monday, and we started the same day 
for the lake, some twenty-eight miles 
north-west of Watersmeet. The party con- 
sisted of the Doctor, tacitly understood to 
be our leader; Marquette, who, although 
not a Jesuit, proved to be a discoverer ; 
the Artist and his camera; the Lone Fish- 
erman (seeker of muscallonge) ; myself, 
and two guides, — Jim, the pilot, and 
Frank, who acted as cook. Neither one 
of the guides had ever been through to 
the lake, but Jim was a thorough woods- 
man, and, having had the trail fully ex- 
plained to him, considered himself compe- 
tent to guide us. Jolly fellows were they 
both, and as jolly fellows like jolly colors, 
they were clad in flamboyant woolen shirts, 
and tri-colored, conical head-gear of wool 
(the peak lopping over to one side and ter- 
minating in a tassel). They presented a 
gaudy appearance, and the surrounding for- 
est seemed deeper and darker by contrast. 

Two days were spent in piercing the 
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impenetrable, climbing the insurmount- 
able, or wading, and gingerly stepping, 
bogs; weary, dreary, laborious days. 
Wading through cedar or tamarack 
swamps was exceedingly toilsome, and 
climbing windfalls fifteen and twenty feet 
high was indeed arduous. Half amile was 
traveled perpendicularly to every mile we 
progressed, and we were satisfied if an hour 
counted a mile. North, east, south, and 
west were indistinguishable ; the compass- 
needle fickle, owing to the presence of 
iron, sought them all; the sun could not 
be seen for overhanging growth, and even 
nature’s tell-tale, the moss on the trees, 
thus shrouded in omnipresent gloom, failed 
to betoken direction in this bewoven, be- 
twisted, betangled growth. Thanks to 
Jim, however, and often to ‘+ serviors,” 
who, in striking their survey, had blazed 
trails through the woods, we escaped that 
natural course in the forest, a circular one, 
and oozed along our way without mishap. 

Towards four o’clock of the second day 
we found the surface of the country 
sloping in sharp descent, and soon after 
struck an open trail, along which, in Indian 











MIRROR LAKE, NEAR A-GO-GE-BIC, 
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file, our party jogged rapidly. As we 
descended into the valley Jim *‘ reckoned” 
we were ** purty nigh on to Slate river,” 
the inlet to A-go-gé-bic Lake; and so it 
proved to be; for, as shadows disappeared 
and darkness became almost tangible, 
Robert’s Landing was reached. This 
landing, as was found in the morning, is 
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gone we were startled by a muffled 
‘* Halloo!*’ coming from up the stream. 
Listening, we heard the call repeated, and, 
looking around, it was discovered that 
Marquette was missing. We immediately 
started in the direction of the cry, blazing 
the trees with an ax as we pushed our 
way through the forest. The lost was soon 











AT O’ROURKE’S BAY. 


but the termination of the trail at the 
river’s bank. That night supper was pre- 
pared without much ado, and but little 
later, warmly rolled in blankets, we lay 
before a fire, wrapped in sleep, the quiet of 
nature passively reigning. 

Early the next morning Jim, by way of 
opening our matutinal duties, started for 
the lake in quest of a boat, leaving us to 
wait his return. Some time after he had 


spied standing on the edge of the river, 


here almost inaccessible on account of 
rocks and fallen trees. As soon as he set 
eyes upon us he began to beckon to us ex- 
citedly, the while calling as lustily as lungs 
would allow. 

‘* Well, this is a cheerful-looking sight! 
What are you jumping about there for 
like a jackanapes?” asked the Artist. 

‘* Look at that,” answered Marquette. 








We looked in the direction he indicated ; 
pines, — hundreds of them,— from which 
came the elegiac sound of soughing wind. 
Pinus surely presented a gloomy appear- 
ance. Pinus was an impediment in our 
progress to the lake. Anus was omnipres- 
ent, and we were surfeited with the monarch. 

** Is this Marquette’s humor?” was asked. 

‘*Why don’t you come out here?” he 
cried. ‘* By George! this is grand.” 

There was no help for it, so we toiled 
further on, reaching the vantage ground at 
last, from which there burst upon the 
sight a most beautiful vista. Far, far up 
the stream the rushing and tumbling waters 
could be seen leaping towards us over its 
rocky bed, while the gnarled and matted 
growth of centuries bordered it on either 
side, arching, arbor-like, far out over the 
stream, from which came the resinous 
aroma of pine and balsam, and through 
whose boughs permeated flickering rays of 
sunlight, flashing on the boiling waters 
beneath in gleeful contrast to the funebral 
surroundings. Here and there the trunks 
of huge, prostrate pines, long since dead 
and shorn of their spiky armor, bridged the 
torrent ; or, where the process of decompo- 
sition had further progressed, the trees had 
sunk into the water and deflected the 
stream, forming, on the hither side, deep, 
dark pools. Running on to the edge of 
an almost perpendicular wall, the stream 
seemed to halt for a moment, placidly, 
while silvery ribbons fed from this res- 
ervoir dropped to the side, some twenty 
feet below us. 

I was awakened from silent contempla- 
tion of the chattering waters by the Doctor’s 
quiet exclamation, ‘‘ Judson’s Falls,” for 
so it was named in honor of its enthusiastic 
discoverer. Not alone were the falling 
waters honored, however, for it was ad- 
mitted by all to be a most beautiful spot, 
the Artist capturing a picture of it with his 
camera, after which we returned to the 
landing, a band of excited ‘‘ gushers.” Jim 
was there before us, and as soon after our 
arrival as our plunder could be properly 
stowed in the boat, — which Jim had _ suc- 
ceeded in obtaining at a mining-camp,— 
we started for the lake, Jim and Frank, 
bow and stern, with setting poles, rapidly 

propelling us along our journey down the 
river. 

As we rounded the gentle sweeps of the 
stream we found the waters literally alive 
with muskrats; anon, an alarmed mink 
sought shelter in the alders overhanging the 
banks, or the crackling of twigs and rustling 
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of leaves in the forest betokened the course 


of some heavier game. At many places 
prostrate trees, by their peculiar cut, 
showed signs of beaver. The iterative 
swishing of the setting-poles through the 
water sounded a sweet lullaby; the river 
had passed its falls, its days of turmoil and 
travail were over, and it was now nearing 
a haven of rest, while we, placidly borne 
along on its bosom, surrounded by calm, 
quiet, and soothing nature, found nepenthe 
to the cares of life. As we neared the lake 
the timber thinned out; the banks of the 
stream to the right, fringed with a thick 
growth of alders, were precipitous, while 
on the left the land, in gentle slopes, 
stretched away into the distance. 

‘¢ Halloo! Halloo! Halloo, there !” came 
ringing suddenly from Jim. 

‘¢ What’s the matter, James?” inquired 
Marquette. 

‘*¢ Thur’s a shanty on the bank, sur.” 

Lo! in the uninhabited wilderness was 
shelter, — a cabin, — almost hidden from 
view by trees. Landing, we discovered it 
to be a substantially built log-hut, well 
roofed with bark, thoroughly chinked with 
moss, and, best of all, deserted. We all 
eagerly acquiesced in Jim’s proposal: 
‘* Pll pot ye thru to the lake while Frank 
cooks the supper, and we’ll come back and 
pot in our nights here.” ~ 

We prepared to be ‘pot thru to the 
lake” by unloading our plunder, and in 
short order were being rowed down stream, 
our anxiety and impatience to catch a first 
glimpse of the lake increasing at every dip 
of the oars. 

But a hundred yards on our course, and, 
suddenly, from out the woods, which came 
close to the water’s edge, there loomed 
before us a massive spur of rock, tower- 
ing far above, and running down into the 
water at an acute angle, like the pilot of 
a locomotive. Its hard and ragged edges 
were softened by a growth of many-tinted 
mosses and lichens, while in the clefts on 
its side, wherever earth could lodge, were 
growing stunted pines and birches. Iso- 
lation made this venerable sentinel con- 
spicuous. The reflection in the dark water 
seemed more beautiful and clearly defined 
than the object itself. 

‘s Hold,” cried the Doctor, but too late, 
the boat passed on, shattering the mirror 
into a thousand ripples. 

From the phenomenon of a city of stone 
in the sky, which it is said can frequently 
be seen from this point, the promontory has 
been named ** Mirage Rock.” In connec- 
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tion with the illusion there exists a legend 
to the effect that a tribe of Indians called 
the Mus-con-tens, who at one time in- 
habited this district, had built a city of 
stone where the lake nowis. Being an in- 
telligent, good, and brave race they, by 
their intellectual superiority, had obtained 
the ill-will of jealous neighbors (Algonquin 
tribes), and a long and fierce war was 
waged against the Mus-con-tens to their 
extermination. To spite the agressors, so 
this legend relates, the Great Spirit seized 
upon the magnificent and sacred city of 
the Mus-con-tens, andcarried it up into the 
sky, where, from Mirage Rock, on pro- 
pitious occasions, it may now be seen. 

The river is deflected to the north-east 
by this spur, and on rounding the bend 
the object of our search lay before us. 
Here in solitude, environed by hills, and 
stretching beyond the limit of our vision, 
lay A-go-gé-bic lake. The hill-sides were 
covered with thousands and thousands of 
maple, ash, and birch, clothed in the 
golden yellows and rich crimsons_ of 
autumn, a resplendent oasis of hardwood 
in the funebral forest of pine. The sun, 
just setting behind the trees, was glowing 
red, his lingering rays mellowed by the 
hazy atmosphere pervading the basin; 
Venus, appearing early upon the scene, 
cheerily glimmered through ether, and 
overhead, in long drifts, hung fleecy clouds, 
while the lake reflected the whole, 


“With hues on hues, expression cannot paint.” 


The melancholy solitude, or utter loneliness, 
was most profound. One could find no 
spot of profounder solitude, or place where 
his feelings might be nearer to those we 
conceive of the ‘* last man.” 

‘It’s turrible purty,” observed Jim ; and 
so it was. 

This was an evening of poetry and mu- 
sic to us, and too soon the lengthening 
shadows bid us retrace our course before 
darkness could overtake us. As it was 
we met with some difficulty in finding the 
mouth of the river, on account of the weeds 
which skirt the shore at this end of the 
lake. Long before we reached camp little 
diadems had flashed into brilliancy on the 
water, and with the river as our speculum 
we studied the stars in empyrean. From 


the distant realms which we were travel- 
ing in revery, the Lone Fisherman rudely 
brought us back to earth by inquiring : — 
‘*Do you 
down there?” 


s’pose there’s muscallonge 
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It was too bad! As were counted the 
beauties of the lake that we were leaving, 
and anticipated the pleasures to come with 
the morrow, all — all save the seeker of 
muscallonge — agreed that we had been 
amply repaid for the cuts and bruises suf- 
fered while on our journey through the 
woods. zs object had not as yet been 
attained, and he was doomed to disappoint- 
ment throughout, for, with all his wiles, 
the waters failed to yield that for which he 
was searching. 

For days we sailed, rowed, or poled 
along the wild, serrated shores of Lake 
A-go-gé-bic. ‘* Sculloped and sculloped,” 
as Jim remarked ; ‘‘ the scullopedest lake 
you ever saw.” Shaped like a boot, with 
the toe in the north, it trends from south- 
west to north-east. It is about fifteen 
miles long, and from three to four miles 
wide. The shores are rock-bound by a 
sloping Nicholson of cobbles, so evenly 
lain that they prompt one to inquire, ‘* Has 
not some other hand than nature’s been at 
this work?” Only where streams enter 
the lake is this wall broken, and at these 
embrasures smooth, shelving beaches stretch 
outinto the water. The streams, with their 
tributary brooks, no doubt present a glad- 
some sight to the enthusiastic trout-fisher 
in the season, but in October they served 
only as tantalizing reminders of what might 
have been. As the sight of their pools and 
nooks only made us hanker for the mess of 
trout we could not have, episodes were 
foresworn, and we confined our trips to the 
immediate confines of the lake, snatching 
from the deep, dark waters its only deni- 
zen, black bass. 

At this delightful season of the year mos- 
quitoes and flies had gone, and we could 
enjoy ourselves in a region which a little 
earlier had been teeming with troublesome 
insect life. ‘* The twilight of eve seemed 
the twilight of morn,” and every moment 
in the day seemed matutinal, so brisk and 
invigorating was the atmosphere. The 
autumnal haze filled the basin of the lake, 
enshrouding the hills on the opposite shore 
in masses of grays, while away towards the 
end of the valley, further in the distance, it 
settled over them in pale blues. Leaves, un- 
heard, dropped here and there in vacil- 
lating course. Pluto called, and Proser- 
pine lingeringly answered. 

Often, when on protracted journeys, we 
were unabled to return to the old cabin at 
night, we camped in the woods, our habi- 

tation uncommonly exposed to the air. 
Gathering huge logs from the perpendicu- 























lar wood-pile surrounding, we spent the 
nights under forest trees, beneath which 
the autochthonous Indian had probably 
stood his tepee,— and where his camp- 
fire had doubtless leaped heavenward in 
years long gone by,— ranged arcund a royal 
pile of flaming wood. 

At an embrasure in a fine bay some five 
miles down the east shore of the lake, one 
noon, we beached our boat to cook a noon- 
day meal. By the inscription : — 


O’ROURKE’S 
BAY, 
1856, 

blazed on a large birch, and almost oblit- 
erated by the growth of the tree, we were 
advised that ‘* pale face” O’Rourke had 
tarried here many ‘‘ moons” ago. On the 
banks of an excellent trout-stream, low at 
this season, and almost closed at its mouth 
by the sand-bar, we prepared a meal. Oh, 
memories of Pork! Oh, memories of James 
Lyon, guide, cook, proposer of the plan! 
Three times we toasted bacon suspended 
on the ends of long alder forks. Three 
times we sank into the ways of the lowest 
copper-colored, ear-punctured, guttural- 
speaking native; sazs knives, sazs forks, 
with a ravenous appetite, we used our hands 
and teeth; a wolf within that must be 
satisfied, born of life and exercise in the 
open air, driving away all fastidiousness 
that would preclude the enjoyment of such 
a meal at home. 

‘*What’s that?” suddenly cried the Doc- 
tor, who had been looking along the shore 
of the bay. 

**A bear! A cub! Glorious! ” 

Pell-mell we started for the small, dark 
object that had caught the Doctor’s atten- 
tion. The bear, for bear it surely was, 
could plainly be seen standing motionless 
at the water-line, some four hundred yards 
away. Once a ‘‘sh-h” was heard coming 
from some one, but all caution was 
drowned in vociferous excitement. Half- 
way down the bay the Doctor bit the 
dust. Striking a half-buried log, he stum- 
bled, and his gun went plunging ahead, 
scattering the sand like a snow-plow, 
while he, with ‘‘ Confound that 1—!” 
buried hands and face in the rasping beach. 
Numbers decreased, but, with excitement 
increased, we tore along toward Bruin. 

We were drawing near to the object, 
when our attention was called by shouts at 
the rear, and, looking round, there was 
Jim, who it seems had only just come out 
of the woods, standing by the fire beck- 
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oning us to return, with the Doctor beside 
him, roaring with laughter. We did not 
retrace our steps, however, and, on Jim’s 
coming up, the Artist, angry at being made 
the butt of he knew not what, inquired : — 

*¢ Now, what are you laughing at?” 

** What air ye’s after?” asked Jim. 

‘*Can’t you see? A bear.” 

This was a signal for renewed laughter 
on the part of Jim and the Doctor. 

‘* A bear?” said Jim. ‘ A bear? why, 
that’s only a poor little orky-pig.” 

So it proved to be, and, as we could not 
reproach each other, we wreaked our ven- 
geance on the protean porcupine. Never 
on the aggressive, the poor creature, with 
its head always turned towards us, as the 
only direction in which its quills were 
effective protection, stood our jibes and 
pokes without uttering a sound. We re- 
lented and repented after pitching ‘* porky” 
into the lake; for, on emerging from the 
water, the sight of the dripping creature, 
with even its, horrent defensiveness gone, 
was most pitiable to behold. 

The porcupine is found more abundantly 
than any other animal in these northern 
woods. It is so well protected by its quills 
that all of the horrent animal’s enemies, ex- 
cepting man and dog, consider discretion 
the better part of valor, and leave ‘‘ porky ” 
to his own sweet self to prosper and mul- 
tiply. It is a torpid, slothful sort of an 
animal, the quickest move I have ever 
seen the creature make being the pivotal 
action I have spoken of, whereby they 
manage to keep their heads to the storm, 
and are seldom caught in the trough. The 
quills of the porcupine vary from two to 
four inches in length, and are generally 
carried flat and shingled on its back ; but 
when alarmed, the creature, bristling them, 
stands guarded by ten thousand little 
bayonets. To the eye, and to the touch, 
these quills appear to be perfectly smooth, 
but pierce a piece of leather or thick cloth 
with one, and little microscopic barbs, like 
those of a fish-hook, prevent its being 
withdrawn. 

Most dogs profit by experience, and, after 
the first encounter, are very careful, pa- 
tiently manceuvring for an opportunity to 
throw ‘* porky”’ on his back, before clos- 
ing with him, in which position he is an 
easy prey. 

I remember, however, meeting with a 
large dog at one of the camps, who never 
would learn to be careful. Too impatient 
to wait his chance, he would rush pell- 
mell at ‘** porky,” only to beat a hurried 
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retreat, with a mouth full of quills for his 
haste. He had just attacked and flown 
from one when I first saw him. The 
quills were protruding from his upper jaw, 
and his whole head was covered with 
blood. The creature was suflering the 
most excruciating pain. As soon as he 
could be caught on such occasions, his 
master always chloroformed him, as it was 
impossible to extract the quills otherwise. 
After our encounter with this dé¢e xozr of 
our outing, Jim delighted in calling our at- 
tention to ‘* porky-pigs ” whenever oppor- 
tunity offered. 

O’er the sylvan picnic at O’Rourke’s Bay 
there came a cloud ; it rained, — RAINED, — 
and we, like all participatorsin picnics, were 
unprepared for the deluge. For an hour 
or more we sheltered beneath the trees and 
the sail of our boat. In time, however, 
trickling streams sought our feet by way 
of our spines, and we became wet to the 
skin. Rain could do no more; so we 
started for the cabin, propelled by ‘* white 
ash sail” wielded in Jim’s lusty hands. 
For three long hours the rain pattered on 
the lake around us; pattered on us while 
we steadily pulled for the cabin and a fire. 

‘¢ First blood! Ive got ’em,” followed 


by the whizzing of a reel and the splash of 
a tail, away to the stern, advised us that 
the Doctor had proved his knowledge of 
angling, —a rainy day for fish,— and was 


fishing. It required but a moment and 
other feathery deceptions were awaiting the 
magic tug. A sanguinary war was waged 
against the finny tribe of A-go-gé-bic Lake. 
Twenty times we reeled and twenty black 
bass were lured to an airy grave before we 
reached the inlet. 

The cabin, with its roaring fire, hot 
coffee, leaden biscuit, fish basted with 
ashes, and last, the fragrant couch of bal- 
sam and tamarack boughs, received no 
little laud that night. While I have slept 
on many and various beds ; —the smother- 
ing couch of downy feathers, and the rustling 
bed of corn-husks; the hammock on ship- 
board with its lullaby of water; the 
bunk of the lumberman’s camp, with its 
blankets and vermin; the pew and rugs 
and carpets, —I find the recreating pow- 
ers of the aromatic couch of shingled bal- 
sam boughs, between myself and Mother 
Earth, incomparably superior to them all. 
Perhaps, like Antzus of old, strength is 
gained by contact with the earth; but no 
matter where the fountain lies, the fact re- 
mains that onealwaysawakes refreshed from 
such a bed, and it is said that, no matter 
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how bitter cold the weather may be, one 
never catches cold by sleeping upon boughs 
of balsam. 

Some three miles south-east of the lake, 
at what was known as Mitchell’s Camp, 
a prospective iron mine was being worked, 
and we determined, one morning, to 
visit the place. We decided to take a 
roundabout way, by which it would be 
necessary to go some three miles north 
on the lake to Mitchell’s Landing, 
where a trail came out, because we knew 
it would be much easier and safer than a 
bee-line from our camp through the forest. 
The lake, cloaked in a heavy mist, was in 
unillumined dumps, and we pushed tow- 
ards Mitchell’s Landing as fast as possi- 
ble to reach a more inviting journeying 
ground than chaotic blank. But, on taking 
to the forest, our ardor was dampened and 
our grit tried still more, for here we had 
to contend with condensed fog. After we 
had taken to the trail, the moisture gath- 
ered on the trees, came down upon us 
in heavy showers as we brushed along, so 
that we were soon wet through. True 
grit, however, is not soluble; ours was 
adamantine. 

Upon reaching camp we found the men 
all seated at the dinner-table, and a place 
was speedily made for us on the hewn log, 
supported on four pegs, that ran alongside 
the table. ‘+ Salt horse” (salt pork), hard- 
tack, ‘* plum-duff” (boiled dough) with 
*¢larrup” (molasses), and both coffee and 
tea, constituted the menu here, and it was 
soon plainly evident that unless we 
pitched in, sazs ceremonie, little would be 
shortly left for us. The men were a tough, 
angular set of fellows, and, before we left, 
we considered them very herculean in 
strength and endurance. They packed all 
their provisions in from Ontonagon, some 
fifteen miles away, and thought little of 
coming through from there with a barrel 
of flour strapped on their backs with pack- 
straps, in half a day. We found them a 
very pleasant set, however, who attended 
strictly to business and took but little 
time to converse while brandishing knives 
and forks. Dinner over, camp was left to 
the care of ‘* cookee,”' while the rest of 
the men went to the mine. 

In our journey through to the lake, and 
afterwards while traveling the woods on 
this, the ‘* Go-gé-bic” range, we often 
came across deserted prospecters’ dig- 

1The title by which the second, or assistant, cook is 


known in the lumbering and mining camps of the North- 
west, 
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gings,— pits from ten to twelve feet in 
depth ; disheartening undertakings they had 
probably been, the iron sought for as 
elusive as the philosopher’s stone of old. 
At Mitchell’s Camp, however, the search 
had been carried further and with more 
success. There were two shafts, both 
thirty feet in depth, covered at their 
mouths with old wooden windlasses, and 
ore had been found essaying sixty-nine per 
cent. of metallic Bessemer iron. The men 
were all in high glee over this find, and 
when we visited them were working to 
determine the extent of the seam. 

Only a few years ago there was plenty 
of State land to be had in this region, but 
shortly after the finding of ore on the 
** Go-gé-bic”” and ‘‘ Montreal” ranges, — 
and ore which promised to be richer and 
more marketable than any before found in 
Northern Michigan, — this State land was 
rapidly taken, until now probably nothing 
remains to be taken but marsh-land. To 
the north-east of ** Go-gé-bic ” Lake lie the 
copper mines of Lake Superior. It was 
from the Ontonagon River, the west branch 
of which is the outlet of ‘‘Go-gé-bic” 
Lake, that the immense mass of copper 
now at Washington was brought. To the 
west of the lake galena has been found, 
and to the north of it, on Lake Superior’s 
shore, several silver veins are being suc- 
cessfully worked. Throughout the country 
‘‘ float copper” is met with abundantly. 
As I write I have before me a piece of 
copper in its purest state, weighing some 


fifteen pounds, that I picked up in a cut- 


ting on the right-of-way of the Michigan, 
Lake Shore, and Western Railway. 

Apropos of the little soil overlying the 

region, itis related that a gentleman having 

‘accepted the hospitality of a prospector, 
whose camp he came across, threw a bone 
to the latter’s dog which was standing 
near, whereupon, to his astonishment, in- 
stead of picking the bone, the animal 
snatched it up, and, bounding away, was 
soon over the hills out of sight. 

‘¢ What is the matter with that dog?” 
he asked of its owner. 

** Nothing. Why?” 

‘* What did he go scootin’ away with 
the bone in that manner for?” 

‘¢ Well, he’s got to go a good ways to 
find dirt enough to bury it in, and I reckon 
he wants to get back before dark.” 

I endeavored to obtain information from 
some of the miners regarding the origin 
of the lake-name ‘ A-go-gé-bic,” or as 
pronounced ‘‘ Go-gé-bic,”’ but none could 
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substantiate the interpretations they offered. 
One of them facetiously observed : — 

‘¢T’ve been pottin thru these woods for 
the last twinty years, and I can’t find out 
what Go-gé-bic means. People say its 
an Injun word, and I’ve heard it means 
‘The place of the Falling Leaves’ and 
lots of other purty things like that; but I 
think it must be that some white mon 
wantin’ a pick whin he sthruck oor sung 
out to his pard ‘ Go-get-pick ;’ Go-gé-bic, 
that made the whord.” 

Bishop Baraga, the highest authority on 
the Chippeway language, in his ‘* Diction- 
ary of the Otchipwe language” (1849), 
has the following entry: ‘* Akogzé, the 
name of a lake in upper Michigan. Ako- 
gibing, at, in, from or to, that lake.” 

Schoolcraft, in his ‘‘Indian Tribes of 
the United States” (1853), gave the same 
word, spelling it Ocogid. Neither of 
them, however, offer any interpretation. 

The earliest authority for the present 
form of the word ‘+ A-go-gé-bic,” are 
Foster & Whitney, who, in their ‘* Geo- 
logical Report of the Lake Superior Land 
District” (1851), gave it as ‘* A-go-gé- 
bic” (Little Fish) Lake. Gigosen is the 
Chippeway word for ‘little fish,” and is 
hardly suggestive of ‘*‘ A-go-gé-bic.” The 
words Akogib, Ocogib, and A-go-gé-bic, 
have all passed beyond the recognition of 
the present remnant of the Chippeway 
Indians, if, indeed, they are derived from 
their language. 

I inquired of an old Indian, named 
Mus-cos-e-nah, 1 met at Eagle River, 
Wisconsin, for informatian as to the der- 
ivation and interpretation of the word. 
In his opinion Mah-ko-ge-bing was the 
primitive form of the lake name, and 
A-go-gé-bic but a corruption of that word. 

Mahko, Mako, Makquog (plural), and 
several other forms, all mean ‘* bear;” 
£6 may be a portion of the word Nedé 
‘*water;” Maguog-eb¢ would ' mean 
‘s bear’s water,” and this with the locative 
suffix xg would be literally translated, 
‘* At the Bear’s Water Place,” a name 
which legendary lore makes locally ap- 
propriate, for, according to the Chippe- ~ 
ways, this lake was in early days a famous 
resort of the black bear, and, indeed, it is 
so at the present day. The loss of the 
initial consonant, and especially of the ini- 
tial JZ in place names, is very common, — 
a fact undoubtedly owing to the indistinct 
articulation of the Indian’s tongue. An 
elimination of the initial 17 of the form 
Makogebing, it is clearly to be seen, 
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would obtain Bishop Baraga’s Akogebing. 
Among Eastern Algonquin tribes the 
locative particle ‘* at” having in the Chip- 
peway language the form zg is represented 
by &, and it is possible that such a trans- 
position may have taken place, resulting 
in the present form of the word. 

The varying forms of this place-name, it 
is obvious, are but attempts to phonetically 
spell a word indistinctly uttered, and which 
would be received differently by each in- 
dividual ear. It may be that ‘‘ The Bath- 
ing Place of Bears” is as far short of the 
true interpretation of the word as the other 
Hiawathian phrase, ‘* The Place of Falling 
Leaves.” The latter will not hold, for 
every Indian place-name conveys some 
local impression, whereas ** The Place of 
Falling Leaves” might refer to‘any spot in 
or on the edge of the forest. 

It was late in the afternoon before we 
reached the lake after visiting Camp 
Mitchell. We found her in a lighter mood 
than we had left her in the morning. She 
had got over her sulk. Attired in glim- 
mering twilight her mood was a com- 
plaisant one now, and we were pleased to 
linger on her bosom as long as possible, for 
in the morning we were to bid farewell to 
this pristine region. 

As we drifted near Slate River there was 
borne to our ears the startling wail of a 
loon. It was the first time I had. ever 
heard this bird, and it required strong as- 
surances to convince me of the origin of 
the cry. It seems to me utterly impossible 
to conceive of a profounder expression of 
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despair and utter loneliness than the wail 
of a loon. It was only heard once, but 
how lasting and unearthly is the impression ! 
The echo of the cry still rings in my ear, 
and whenever I think of the lake with its 
profound solitude, the remembrance is al- 
ways accompanied by the echo of that 
wail, making the region a weird and fear- 
ful place. Was it the wail of hopelessness, 
of despair, the cry of an exiled soul, lost, 
lost forever, or was it only the farewell cry 
of the bird as we left it to its solitude? 

The next morning we awoke in our 
cabin on Slate River to find a heavy fall of 
snow on the ground and bearing down the 
boughs, still being augmented by a quiet 
but business-like snow-storm. As it is 
claimed that after snow once begins to fall 
in these thick woods it never ceases until 
the opening of spring, the vapors from the 
innumerable small lakes, which seldom 
freeze, condensing and falling in snow, 
discretion prompted our making tracks 
towards home as soon as possible ; so we 
packed our plunder and peregrinated on 
the penultimate day of October, more than 
ever in love with nature. 

As we came out on the line of the rail- 
road, James Lyon, guide, purveyor, and 
most jovial of companions, left us. His 
last remark betrayed his wish to stick to the 
woods, and distaste for civic life. ‘* You’re 
gettin’ too near the region of lamp-posts 
for me. I reckon without my section 
corners and quarter posts I’d be lost; so 
I'll leave you here. Take care o’ your- 
sels.” 


Frred. C. Green. 
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HE love of Nature is an 
inherent principle within 
us, and we never tire of 
its contemplation. Inearly 
spring-time the trailing 
arbutus, with its waxy 
leaves and delicate pink 

blossoms, and the white, frost-like anem- 
ones are oftentimes but sweet excuses 
for a romp to the wildwood or over the 
green hills. We find rarest delight in 
listening to the varied bird-notes; the 
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AND ART. 

the hum of insects, the 
rustling of the leaves of 
trees, the sparkle and shim- 
mer of sunlight upon the 
waters, or the lurking shad- 
ows which haunt the still, 
dark pools, the ever-chang- 
ing lights and shades which 
play over the landscape, 
and, in short, all the glorious 
sights and sounds of the great 
out-door world, are but inspirations that 
touch some responsive chord in our natures, 
and lift us out of the narrowness of human 
life, —as it were, cramped within square 
walls, — making us for a time forget that 
the world in which we move is not always 
bright and blithe and beautiful. 

I take it that artist never lived who could 
paint a spring morning, giving to the air 
its subtle quality of crispness and freshness, 
— I once heard the word ‘ largeness ” used 
in this connection, and I thought not alto- 


‘NOW WHEN THE QUICK RHONE THUS HATH CLEFT HIS WAY. z 


robin’s song, clear and buoyant as the 
air of a spring morning ; the tender coo of 
the turtle-dove, soothing the senses as the 
murmur of the brooklet,— and even the 
defiant caw of the crow and the scream of 
the jay are not altogether inharmonious ; 


Childe Harold. 


gether inappropriately, — and to the visual 
atmosphere that ‘‘ definition” which brings 
out every object with the sharpness of clear- 


cut cameo. Yet many of us can fee/ the 
sentiment of a spring morning when spring 
days have passed, and the mind, building 
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“ AND LIBERAL APPLICATIONS LIE 
IN ART LIKE NATURE.” 


upon each faint impression, paints a mem- 
ory-picture that is far lovelier than an origi- 
nal, because, in a measure bereft of all that 
is harsh and discordant, it is idealized, — 
and this is poetic feeling. 

But many of us have not the power to 
call up, at will, these pictures of memory, 
and so the poet sings to us of Nature, and 
the artist, holding up the Lorrain glass, 
comes to the aid of memory with suggestive 
and inspiring touches. The artist is hon- 
ored with the poet, and poetry and art 
should go hand in hand, though the poet and 
the birds were singing their full, rounded 


The Day Dream. 


and triumphant songs before the artist was 
born. 

Nature is the mother of the poet. Her 
youngest children gaze upon her changing 
features with wonder or with ardent joy ; 
her older ones do but still gaze, though she 
has taught them to see in her features a 
mirror of the unseen. 

The poet is said ‘+ not to differ in kind 
from other men; but, sharing the same 
interests, sympathies, feelings, he has them 
more intensely.” There is, indeed, an 
element of poetry in the composition of the 
most of mankind. This it is that hangs 
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an indefinable charm about some scene of 
our childhood to which our mind reverts 
in after years with a peculiar glow of 
pleasure. Well does the writer remember 
a cottage fronting a broad expanse of sea, 
in which a year of his childish life passed 
‘Sas a tale that is told.” That vision of 
Old Ocean, with its fringe of distant sails 
silently skirting the horizon, still produces 
the same sense of mysterious pleasure with 
which it first smote upon his youthful 
imagination. Such is a_ child’s enjoy- 
ment of Nature. ‘* Though this sort of 
childish delight,” says Principal Shairp, 
**may be said to be physical, a thing of 
the nerves and the animal spirits, it is 
something more. Along with the pleasure 
to the senses there enters in something 
more ethereal, not the less real because it 
may be undefinable.” 

This natural and childlike delight in 
Nature has found abundant expression in 
the poets. Perhaps no finer examples 
of it can be found than in the glow- 
ing descriptions of Ossian : — 


*¢O thou that rollest above, round as 
the shield of my fathers; whence are thy 
beams, O sun, thy everlasting light?” 


“There dwelt bright Colna-dona, daughter 
of the king. Her eyes were rolling stars; her 
arms were white as the foam of streams Her breast 
rose slowly to sight like the ocean’s heaving wave. 
Her soul was a stream of light.” 


Nature is the poet’s true ally ; 


she lends herself to all his 

moods, and, if he is sympathetic, 

she suggests some of his loftiest 

strains. Every poet, not deflected 

from the natural course of his genius, turns 
to her for inspiration, help, and companion- 
ship. Most poetical natures seem to be born 
with the observant spirit full fledged, and 
no slightest glance of their great instructress 
is unregarded. 

The feeling for Nature in English poetry 
was one of its earliest, and is still one of 
its strongest, characteristics. In Chaucer 
there is that same childlike delight in every 
feature of the world around him, to which 
we have already alluded. Hear him break 
into rapture over the coming of May and 
the daisy : — 


“When comen is the May, 
Then in my bed there daweth me no day, 
That I n’am up and walking in the mead, 
To see this flower against the sunné spread. 
When it upriseth early in the morrow, 
That blissful sight softeneth all my sorrow.” 














“THOU ART UNSEEN, BUT YET I NEAR THY SHRILL 


DELIGHT.” 
To a Skylark. 


Though in Shakespeare there are no 
such outbursts of affection, the swift flashes 
of description, and the graphic touches 
which play here and there through his 
works, sufficiently indicate the presence 
of the’ same feeling. How pathetic is that 
glimpse of poor old Falstaff’s last moments, 
‘*’A babbled of green fields.” It is not by 
accident that the ‘*melancholy Jaques ”’ is 
placed in so fit a setting as the ‘** Forest of 
Arden,” where, stretched his length under 
an oak, he could watch the stricken deer, 
and moralize upon the ‘fat and greasy 
citizens” to his heart’s content. Shake- 
speare’s strong feeling for the power of 
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trees in Nature has been noticed by Mr. 
Ruskin. Here is an instance : — 


* But when from this terrestrial bank 
He fires the proud tops of the eastern pines.” 


Coming down the line of British poets 
there is at one point a curious break, 
where, during the reigns of William. 
Queen Anne, and the first Georges, Dry- 
den and Pope turned poetry from the 
contemplation of Nature to the subjects 
suggested by life in the town. ** My friend 
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the poet,” observes the ‘* Autocrat,” “ says 
that rapidly growing towns are most un- 
favorable to the imaginative and reflective 
faculties.” 

Happily. this spasm passed like a 
troubled dream, and poetry under Allan 
Ramsay and Thompson was led back to 
green fields and the everlasting hills. 
Then followed that glorious line of Nature’s 
own children, Thompson, Cowper, Burns, 
Wordsworth, Scott, and a host of others, 
down to our own time. Who has not 
felt the fascination of that weirdly beauti- 
ful poem of Wordsworth’s, ‘* The Daffo- 
dils,” so crowded with vivid pictures of 
earth and sky, so deftly suggestive of the 
pleasure to be found in simple things : — 
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“ For oft when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude ; 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 


Who that reads Scott — either poetry 
or prose — escapes the enchantment of the 
great ** Wizard of the North,” — the infec- 
tion of his own love for the rugged hills of 
Caledonia? Or who that sits with mois- 
tened eye over the lines “To Mary 

in Heaven,” or 
laughs over **Tam 
Sampson’s_ Ele- 
gy,” thinks of poor 
Robbie Burns but 
to love him? 
America, too, 
has furnished her 
quota of Nature’s 
priests. 
_ ‘That ma- 
‘ jestic and 


PURE RIVER OF WATER.” 


beautiful meditation, ‘* Thanatopsis,” at 


once occurs toevery mind. The exquisite, 
flute-like notes of the ‘* Ode to a Water- 
fowl” come from the same delicate pipe, 
and seem to us one of the most admirable 
poems of Nature in the literature. 

One of the most conspicuous figures, as 
we contemplate the opening of the new 
era of poetry, is that of Lord Byron. He 
was professedly an admirer of the polished 
and studied style of Pope, which Cowper 
said 

“Made poetry a mere mechanic art 
And every warbler had his tune by heart.” 


Yet, by his passionate love of Nature, the 
peculiarity of his genius,— which, brooking 
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no delay, obliged him to throw off his 
thought at a white heat,—and his confessed 
inability to recast or change, he became 
a leader of the rising school. ‘*His two 
longest works,” says Macaulay, ‘‘ Childe 
Harold, and Don Juan, have no plan 
whatever. They are all, like the Gaiour, 
collections of fragments.” But his vigor- 
ous powers of description, and the close- 
ness of his observation of Nature, go far 
to atone for some slovenliness of manner, 
and place him far in advance of the mere 
disciples of ‘‘ correctness.” 

The appearance of Childe Harold was 
welcomed by an immediate and enormous 
popularity, or, as Byron himself expressed 
it, ‘*I awoke one morning and found my- 
self famous.” In it he poured out a wealth 
of glorious description which the world 
has never since tired of repeating. Childe 
Harold himself is really but of small con- 
sequence in the poem, though he served 
the poet conveniently in assisting him 
to string together pictures of the Rhine, 
the Leman, Italy, Spain, and Greece, which 
were the fruit of his own wanderings. 
Both loved Nature in all her varying forms, 
and it was as true of one as of the other 
that — 


“The desert, forest, cavern, breaker’s foam 
Were unto him companionship; they spake 
A mutual language, clearer than the tome 
Of his land’s tongue, which he would oft forsake 
For Nature’s pages glass’d by sunbeams on the 
lake.” 


It is not perhaps very strange that this 
erratic being, who, 


“Sore, sick at heart, 
And from his fellow bacchanals would flee,” 


should have been persistently identified by 
the public with the author himself. ‘* Young, 
a man of genius, a lord, and unhappy ! — 
here was a mystery over which specula- 
tion could never tire.” 

Lamartine said that Byron had been a 
second Ossian to him. The vivid, photo- 
graphic distinctness of all his pictures of 
the scenery and events of Nature, as well 
as his descriptions of dress, life, manners, 
battles, balls and revelry, places the scene 
described at once before the reader; while 
the passion and force of the language carry 
him along without effort of his own. Byron 
is never either dull, prolix, or obscure. 

‘¢ Self-exiled Harold,” wandering to the 
scene of Waterloo, how quickly and com- 
pletely the attention is arrested and all its 
straggling forces centered upon the mighty 
events which it calls up: — 


“Stop! for thy tread is on an Empire’s dust! 
An earthquake’s spoil is sepulchred below! 
Then comes that most wonderful picture, 

the description of the midnight ball-room 
on the eve of the great day of Waterloo, 
familiar to every child even who speaks the 
English language : — 

“There was a sound of revelry by night, 


And Belgium’s capital had gathered there 
Her beauty and her chivalry.” 


With the lines which follow : — 


“ And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves 
Dewy with Nature’s tear-drops as they pass.” 


An evening scene by the Lake of Geneva 
is thus tenderly painted : — 


‘*Tt is the hush of night, and all between 
Thy margin and the mountains, dusk, yet clear, 
Mellowed and mingling, yet distinctly seen, 
Save darkened Jura, whose capped heights appear 
Precipitously steep; and drawing near, 
There breathes a living fragrance from the shore 
Of flowers yet fresh with childhood; on the ear 
Drops the light drip of the suspended oar, 
Or chirps the grasshopper one good-night more.” 


A storm arises, and the scene appears 
under another aspect : — 


“ The sky is changed ! —andsuch a change! O night 
And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous strong, 
Yet lively in your strength, as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman! Far along, 

From peak to peak, the rattling crags among 
Leaps the live thunder! Not from one lone cloud, 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue, 
And Jura answers, through her misty shroud, 

Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud!” 


We have spoken of the artist, with the 
poet, as an interpreter of Nature. One of 
the triumphs of the age in which we live 
is the perfection to which the art of wood- 
engraving has attained, making it possible 
to produce the work of the landscape 
artist with wondrous fidelity so that poet 
and painter may literally come to us hand 
in hand. 

And in this connection we cannot refrain 
from noting that in the holiday books of 
the year, of every year in fact, — usually 
rich and beautiful editions of the poets, — 
theme and illustration are largely drawn 
from Nature. This is true regarding Childe 
Harold,’ from which one of our illustra- 
tions is taken. Sometimes it is the com- 
plete works of a poet, as an exquisite 
volume of Tennyson’ that has recently 
been published, with beautiful illustrations 
by some of our best-known landscape 

1 Childe Harold, a new edition, with 100 new illustrations 
by leading American artists. Boston: Ticknor &Co. 1885. 


2 The Poetical Works of Alfred, Lord Tennyson, com- 


lete edition from the author’s text. New York: Thomas 


. Crowell & Co. 
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artists. And there is much that the artist 
will find in Tennyson as themes for illus- 
tration, for his works abound with delight- 
ful touches, suggesting either a thorough 
acquaintance with Nature, or a love for the 
kindly old dame that is very deep and sin- 
cere. Who does not know ‘** The Brook,” 
with its pictures of fair English meads ; 
the wood, standing ‘‘ in a mist of green ;” 
the rippling streamlet, — 


“Prattling the primrose fancies of the boy,” 


as it comes singing down, — 


“From haunts of coot and hern”’? 


The Brook Song suggests one of the 
sweetest pictures of boyhood memory : 
the drowsy summer afternoon when even 
the fish, too indifferent to bite, preferred 
the cool tranquillity of the pebbly bottoms 
to the daintiest feast of fly or grasshopper 
that could be offered; the grassy banks, 
shaded by gently swaying elms, ’neath 
which, prone upon his back, the youthful 
fisherman reclined, straw hat over his face, 
as he inhaled the soft air and built castles 
in Spain. 

And now it is a picture of grandeur, 
rather than of peace: gray clifis, beyond 
which stretches away to the horizon a track- 
less waste of blue, flecked with distant, 
snowy sails, the ceaseless song of surging 
billows whispering of eternity : — 

* Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags, O sea!” 

Or, in Maud :— 


“Morning arises stormy and pale, 
No sun, but a wannish glare, 
In fold upon fold of hueless cloud, 
And the budded peaks of the wood are bow’d, 
Caught and cuffed by the gale.” 


And then, again, the picture that comes 
to us is one of peace, a golden wheat-field, 
ripe to the harvest : — 
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“ And Dora took the child, and went her way 
Across the wheat, and sat upon a mound 
That was unsown, where many poppies grew.” 

Looking at the subject again from the 
artistic stand-point, frequently a single 
poem is right royally illustrated; such a 
dainty volume is Tennyson’s ** The Day 
Dream,”' which may justly be called one 
of the handsomest holiday books of the 
year. The subject of this poem admits of 
exquisite illustration from Nature, which, in 
many pleasing instances, has been taken 
advantage of by the artist. 

In ‘One Year's Sketch Book” “the > painter, 
rather than the poet, is glorified through 
beautiful pages illustrative of the seasons ; 
though, even here, the poet suggests the 
subject, and with a collection of pleasing 
pictures of Nature in many moods we have 
a rare garland of poetic fancies from the 
sweetest and noblest of American poets. 
Another lesser volume that may be men 
tioned is a collection of ‘* Ideal Poems,’’* 
from the best known of the English poets, 
with illustrations by leading American 
artists. Among the best of the Nature 
poems in this collection is that by Percy 
Byssche Shelley, ‘‘ To a Skylark.” 

“Land of vernal showers 
On the twinkling grass, 
Rain-awakened flowers — 
All that ever was 
Joyous and clear and fresh —thy music doth surpass.” 

But the volumes are as endless as the 
poets’ inspirations, and at this season, when 
the green fields, the ocean, the songs of 
birds, and the fragrance of wild flowers 
are but memories, we turn to them with 
delight as joyous children turn to pages 
of fairy lore. 

1The Day Dream, by Alfred Tennyson. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 1886 

2One Year’s Sketch Book, by Irene E. Jerome. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard, 1885, from w hich the preceding illustration 


is taken. 
3** Tdeal Poems.” 


Illustrated. 


Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 


Sherman Richards. 
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Wuen Lord Dufferin came to Canada, 
with his hearty hand-shakes and _ his 
bland, sweet tongue, he had in mind divers 
methods by which to establish his popu- 
larity. One of these ways was this: 
he threw wide open the portals of Rideau 
Hall, and: his countess’ cards kept order- 
lies and letter-carriers busy through all the 
capital, from the lowly cot of the Labctant 
to the stately chateau of the aristocrat. 
Civil servants striving with all their math- 
ematical skill to keep body and soul to- 
gether were lured away into the fascinating 
splendors of Rideau Hall. The taste of 
viceregal hospitality, and the infinite sweet- 
ness of His Lordship, were more than weak 
human nature could resist. So it came to 
pass that roast beef gave way to finer 
clothes, and the tradespeople saw the funds 
that belonged to them swallowed in the 
mzlstrom of music and superb apparel, 
and fair women and gallant men. It was 
this governor-general who built the swift 
toboggan slides upon the hall grounds, and 
brought into existence the round of vice- 


regal gayeties to mingle in which is the 
one great social aim of the capital. 

When Lord Lorne arrived with his 
royal wife, society, the Dominion over, lis- 
tened for intelligence respecting the new 


order of things. The society newspapers 
in England had foreshadowed that there 
would be a court upon the banks of the 
Ottawa, and that the princess would always 
have there some of her old friends of 
Windsor Castle. The Canada Gazette, 
‘the official organ, soon put the truth of 
the rumor beyond peradventure ; for their 
excellencies were here only a few days 
when an ‘‘ extra’’ appeared defining visit- 
ors’ formalities, and laying down rules 
which were manifestly the social discipline 
of acourt. But, notwithstanding the Cana- 
dian’s admiration for British institutions, 
and his regard for the Queen’s daughter, 
sneers and voices, angry and _ sarcastic, 
were everywhere raised through the press ; 
and government, to protect itself from rid- 
icule, advised a recession to the Dufferin 
mode of reception. Lord Lorne and the 
princess accepted the situation, and gave 
formal dinners to senators and members 
of Parliament, private dinners to a few 
members of old Canadian families resident 
at the capital, and to retired military and 
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naval officers who had made Ottawa their 
home. In winter the doors were thrown 
open twice in the week to those on the 
visiting-list who cared to indulge them- 
selves on the slides and the curling and 
skating rinks. Another of the means of 
hospitality was the state ball, which is the 
great social event of the year. The an- 
nouncement of this ball through Ottawa 
has always reminded me of a strong wind 
that sets vibrating all the leaves of autumn. 
The cause of the flutter is easily seen 
when it is borne in mind that the number 
of society people in Ottawa during session 
time is about thirteen hundred, and that 
the hall can accommodate only between 
seven and eight hundred. To make every- 
body happy, therefore, the Lornes gave 
two state balls, and no name was absent 
from the favored lists that appeared ‘ the 
day after.” 

Nobody in Canada was ever more mis- 
understood than the princess; and as she 
is now out of the country, and most of the 
incorrect impressions yet remain, it may 
not be out of place to give some ex- 
planations. Before she arrived here at all 
a number of our people said, ‘* Oh, she will 
turn up her nose at us; accustomed to the 
splendor, and the gayety, and the dignity of 
a court she will find slim solace in the 
little hall at Ottawa, surrounded by its 
few windy pines and dismal larches.” 
And Her Royal Highness’ manners seemed 
partly to give proof of this. She had very 
little emotion, but revealed her full share 
of the Guelph phlegm. The Dufferins, 
who most assuredly must have kissed 
the blarney-stone before they came, had 
utterly spoiled us. We wanted unstinted 
sugar from the successor. But Lord 
Lorne was not a_ popularity-hunter ; 
neither was his wife. She wasted enthu- 
siasm on nobody; but all who knew her 
well found her a true woman and sincere 
in her friendships. She was, above all, an 
artist; and, if the truth must be known, 
found her greatest pleasure with her pencil 
or fishing-rod in the wildernesses of the 
Restigouche, or by the rushing waters of 
the Cascapedia. But that surely was her 
own concern. It would be hard to prove 
that it deserved censure. The stars all 
fought against this couple. Never were 
viceregal pair afflicted with so hapless a 
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secretary. His authority seemed to hedge 
their excellencies about like a belt of ice, 
and his chill hauteur and wrong-headed- 
ness were laid to the account of his supe- 
riors. One evening, on the way to a devée 
in the Senate chambers, the viceregal 
horses took fright, overthrew the coach, 
and Her Excellency was dragged violently 
over the rough road till her ear-ring was 
completely torn through her ear, and her 
head so pounded that she became insen- 
sible. When the press applied for par- 
ticulars the secretary, in his chilliest way, 
remarked that he had no information for 
them. He was afraid, he afterwards ex- 
plained, of alarming the Queen; but, as 
he cabled the true version to Her Majesty, 
he might have cautioned her against ex- 
aggerated reports, and let the newspapers 
have their will. Asa result the grave inju- 
ries sustained by Her Highness were never 
known by the people, and, instead of ex- 
pressions of sympathy, the papers breathed 
only sneers and unkindness. The prin- 
cess was passionately fond of fishing 
and sketching, and more than a score of 
superb salmon were killed by her on the 
Restigouche and Cascapedia rivers. Up 


with the earliest light, she would climb 
precipitous hills with her sketch-book, 


and, on other occasions, if she found no 
hostler, would unhitch and care for her 
pony and harness him again. When she 
went to Bermuda it was for her health’s 
sake, and not because she was surfeited of 
Canada. She took a deep interest in edu- 
cation and art here; and these were the 
only two directions in which she could 
have done any good. 

The Lansdownes, the present occupants 
of Rideau Hall, though now well into 
their second year of rule, have won good- 
will. His lordship is a plain, frank, in- 
telligent gentleman, and the marchioness, 
‘¢ one of the handsome Hamiltons,” and 
youngest daughter of the Duke of Aber- 
corn, is beloved by all her acquaintances. 
She is an admirable hostess, but of a 
strongly domestic turn, giving most of her 
thought to her four children. 

From the opening of Parliament till 
nigh unto its close, during the period 
when the still, glaring air stings you like a 
thousand needles, and the mercury falls 
twenty degrees below zero, the chief 
amusements at the capital are toboggan- 
ing, skating, and curling, at Rideau Hall. 
Latterly it has been somewhat the custom 
to hold the At Homes from nine till nigh 
unto midnight. It is then that the scene 
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at the grounds is so picturesque and strik- 
ing as to remind one of the fairy tales 
which are read in childhood. There is no 
regulation toboggan costume, each one 
dressing according to particular taste. 
Most tobogganers wear a white blanket 
coat trimmed with red or blue; knicker- 
bockers, buff mocassins, and a tuque, red 
and blue, white, or red, or, sometimes, en- 
tirely crimson or garnet. The white coat 
with red facings would be to me in- 
tolerably insipid but that it has a dash of 
the savage in its inartistic uncouthness+ 
White and blue are a little better: there 
is at least no suggestion of a greasy, 
indolent Indian. Those of truer taste 
are adopting myrtle-green, trimmed and 
slashed with cardinal or crimson; and a 
warmer, richer, and more picturesque 
costume, with its tuque to match, and 
crimson sash tied negligently about the 
waist, one could not well conceive. 
‘* Costumes” are becoming conspicuous 
in the streets during winter ; but some are 
satisfied with tying a sash of some denomi- 
nation of red about the waist of a black 
cover-coat, which is not ill-becoming. 
This is a favorite expedient of the 
governor himself, and of his secretary, 
Lord Melgund. It is only during late 
years, however, that this picturesque ap- 
parel has become conspicuous in the 
streets. Ottawa has adopted the fashions 
of Montreal, the home of ice-carnivals, 
of the toboggan and the snow-shoe; and 
you see on winter mornings, everywhere in 
the streets, the fair young Canadian girl, 
eyes gleaming, and roses in her cheeks, 
in bottle-green, crimson, or Magenta coat, 
hurrying along with her music portfolio 
under her arm. 

On the occasion of an evening At Home 
at Rideau, by nine o’clock the throngs 
begin to arrive on the grounds with tobog- 
gansand skates. A huge bonfire is kindled 
in a hollow that dips below the hall, the 
glare cast upon the snow, and the trees 
that stud the grounds, calling into existence 
myriads of restless shadows that move like 
fitful specters as the sudden, sharp gusts 
smite the flames. But this is not the only 
light. Here and there in the snow are 
stuck great torches, whose constant flare 
and splutter help to keep the shadows in 
mad revel; while along the slide hangs a 
double row of Chinese lanterns, whose 
sober, unflickering glow utters calm rebuke 
to the mad, downward dashing and the 
fierce light-flashes about the grounds. If 
the evening be bitter, as it is pretty sure to 
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be, you see throngs of the costumed visitors 
gathered about the grounds stamping their 
feet or turning around a half-roasted side 
to warm the half-frozen one. The lanterns 
and torches reveal all the rest: the unceas- 
ing stream making slow, steady way up 
the stairs to the slide-head while dragging 
toboggans ; the freighted sled on the other 
hand, as it lunges down with swishing 
noise, bearing its fair freight and gallant 
steersman. There are three slides and 
down the ice-trough of the highest one the 
toboggan is launched at a speed exceeding 
that of a lightning express. ‘‘1 think it 
was just exquisite,” is the fib that you may 
expect to hear from @a belle Canadienne 
after her first descent; but it was not ex- 
quisite at all. It was, indeed, in the high- 
est sense disagreeable, if not somewhat 
terrifying ; for she was sure to feel as if 
her dear heart had come up and lodged in 
her throat, and to see nothing but a bewil- 
dering glare of white, and of flitting lan- 
terns along the walls of the icy steep. In 
short, she seldom, in her whole sweet life, 
felt a more disagreeable sense of nausea, or 
a more confused and unlovable singing in 
her head than when she arose and proceeded 
to follow her gallant up, up, again that tire- 
some Jacob’s ladder to the summit of the 
slide. After she has made several voyages 
down, on different occasions, she is -near 
the truth when she says, ‘*‘ I have come to 
like it so much!” So fascinating is the 
descent now that the mere smooth, swift, 
bewildering plunge does not satisfy her ; 
she must be taken over cahots or artificial 
ice-obstacles put into the way, and clearing 
which the toboggan rears like a fiery colt. 
Tired of the slides, some are to be seen 
on the roofless rink, under the dim stars, 
wheeling and swaying to good music, 
and carrying fire-works, from which little 
spheres of white, yellow, red, blue, and 
emerald light are pitched against the 
murky clouds. Beyond, in a_ spacious 
rink, a goodly company is engrossed in 
curling. All the while refreshments are 
being served by His Excellency’s liveried 
servants in the refectory; for young and 
old, beau and demoiselle, are ready for 
coffee or claret-cup before they have made 
many ascents of the tiring stairs. Some- 
times an accident will occur among the 
tobogganers, owing to bad steering, or the 
inattention of returning sliders. When a 
collision takes place it is nearly always 
attended with injury to somebody. I have 
seen a young lady with her cheek torn open 
by contact with a stupid tobogganist and his 
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wrecked toboggan. Sometimes, in going 
over cahots, serious and even fatal acci- 
dents occur. The toboggan, I need hardly 
say, is steered by the foot of a person who 
throws himself sheer down, his head raised, 
on the lookout. 

During the session of Parliament it is 
exceedingly gay at the capital, and senators 
and members of Parliament, and others 
wealthy enough, who have pretty daugh- 
ters, do not fail to exhibit such treasures 
in the chillcity. Fur coats are extensively 
worn, especially by the senators. South- 
sea seal and otter are in most demand; 
should a Persian-lamb garment be ob- 
served, there is always a faint suspicion 
that its owner is a bar-tender. The ladies, 
old and young, have a liking for seal and 
otter ; and most becoming is it to the clear, 
fresh complexions, the deep rose and Pa- 
rian-white born of our exhilarating north- 
ern weather. 

In one respect only have the Lansdownes 
given any cause for social discontent. Each 
year they give only one state ball instead 
of two, thus afflicting the hearts of four or 
five hundred people who are left out, but 
at the same time taking away from this 
social affair the character of a mere carni- 
val of free eating and drinking. By favor 
of the politicians, many of whom have no 
crests in their families, it is impossible to 
preserve la créme de notre créme only in 
the Rideau assemblies. Here and there 
one sees a man, huge or dapper, shy, con- 
scious, awkward, curled, and oiled, and 
for his partner some clumsy wench, who, 
however, if not polished, is at least health- 
ful enough, if the carnation in her cheek 
and the star-glint in her eye tell no untruth. 
These were grievous spectacles for some 
members of the first viceregal household 
here to behold, but time so molds and 
schools that an A.D.C. with ‘“‘ honorable ” 
before his name, or the viceroy himself, 
will go on in the dance without varying 
his courtesy, though it be whispered in his 
ear that his vzs-a-vzs is the gentleman who 
brings around his coal-oil. 

There is much sport here that is exhilarat- 
ing in the frosty days beside the toboggan. 
By the light of moon and stars, when the 
snowy streets squeak as if they were paved 
with thirsty hinges, snow-shoe clubs, pict- 
uresquely clad, gather, and, carrying their 
shoes, march beyond the city and over 
fields whose chill winds cannot cool the 
heat or the stimulation of the blood. Some- 
times when there is no ‘light from the 
sky” the clubs make their marches by the 
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glare of hundreds of flaming torches. 
Private driving-parties, over the country 
roads, or snow-shoe tramps across the 
fields, are made up very frequently, the par- 
ticipants sometimes returning to the hall, 
where they have supper, frequently to 
some other residence, where, if it be not 
lenten-time, the day is closed with a few 
dances. When the summer sun begins to 
blaze down upon the city, those whose 
purses and employments will permit go to 
cool places by the sea. Their excellen- 
cies reside for a great part of the summer 
in the old  history-wreathed citadel of 
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Quebec ; but they seldom miss some weeks 
of each season in the wilderness on the 
cool banks of our great salmon-rivers, 
There is no year, perhaps, that many mag- 
nificent fish from the Cascapedia do not 
fall to the share of some of the viceregal 
household ; and the princess used to send 
the most superb of those which came to 
her fly, packed in refrigerators, to the 
Queen and other friends in England, where 
they arrived, cool, pink, and luscious as 
when they gave their last gasp upon the 
brawling shallow. 
Edmund Collins. 
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EnsiGn Epps, at the battle of Flanders, 
Sowed a seed of glory and duty 
That flowers and flames in height and beauty 
Like a crimson lily with heart of gold, 
To-day, when the wars of Ghent are old 
And buried as deep as their dead commanders. 


Ensign Epps was the color-bearer, — 

No matter on which side, Philip or Earl; 

Their cause was the shell —his deed was the pearl. 
Scarce more than a lad, he had been a sharer 

That day in the wildest work of the field. 
He was wounded and spent, and the fight was lost; 
His* comrades were slain, or a scattered host. 


But stainless and scatheless, out of the strife, 

He had carried his colors safer than life. 

By the river’s brink, without weapon or shield, 
He faced the victors. The thick heart-mist 
He dashed from his eyes, and the silk he kissed 
Ere he held it aloft in the setting sun, 
As proudly as if the fight were won. 

And he smiled when they ordered him to yield. 


Ensign Epps, with his broken blade, 
Cut the silk from the gilded staff, 

Which he poised like a spear till the charge was made, 
And hurled at the leader with a laugh. 

Then round his breast, like the scarf of his love, 

He tied the colors his heart above, 

And plunged in his armor into the tide, 

And there, in his dress of honor, died. 





Where are the lessons your kinglings teach? 

And what is the text of your proud commanders? 
Out of the centuries, heroes reach 
With the scroll of a deed, with the word of a story 
Of one man’s truth and of all men’s glory, 

Like Ensign Epps at the battle of Flanders. 


John Boyle O Reilly. 














A JOURNALISTIC EPISODE. 


THE MORNING MIRROR, 
Boston, Oct. 10, 188-. 


My DEAR Emmons,.— Glad you have decided to 
make the step from the pulpit to the press. If you want 
to come to Boston I can give you a place at once on 
the staff of the Mirror. It won’t seem a very im- 
portant position to a man who is progressing from the 
ministry into journalism; but, remembering your ten- 
dency to rise in the debating club at old Harvard, I 
shall hold myself ready to vacate the position of man- 
aging editor of the M/zrror soon after you arrive. 

But, seriously, I think you will do a wise thing to 
come into the best profession under the sun, and it 
will give me much pleasure, old boy, if you decide to 
come here. 

Yours as of old, 


JouNn J. LossMAN. 


Please wire me at once if you decide to come. 
JouN. 


The Rev. Walter F. Emmons stood at 
his study-window, in the town of West 
Haven, fingering this letter, and looking 
out intently at the landscape. The only 
thing he was conscious of seeing was a 
tall, slender young oak-tree, that lifted its 
graceful height in the center of his little 
lawn, its wealth of russet foliage tinged 
with a golden glimmer by the rich October 
sunlight. And he became conscious of 
seeing the tree only when he finally came 
to a conclusion on the subject of the letter. 
It suddenly occurred to him then that it 
was very beautiful in its strength, lithe 
symmetry, and wealth of color. Then, by 
some mysterious mental process, the image 
of that young tree was associated in his 
thought with his new-formed determination 
‘to quit the pulpit for what he thought 
would be the larger field of the news- 
paper. 

A week later found the Rev. Mr. Em- 
mons in the office of the Morning Mirror, 
exchanging with its managing editor the 
hearty hand-shake which college friends 
always keep for one another, and arrang- 
ing the details of his new work. In the 
midst of it Lossman called to some one 
who was passing the door of his sanctum : 
‘¢Miss Belden, will you come in a mo- 
ment, please?” Then introducing Em- 
mons to a tall, slender young woman, 
apparently aged anywhere between twenty- 
five and thirty, with brown hair and eyes, 
each holding the suggestion of a golden 
tint, which was carried out in the brown 
suit which she wore, the editor said : — 


‘¢ Miss Belden is our literary editor, and 
is the only feminine, and therefore the 
only regenerating, influence in the Mrror 
office. You must welcome Emmons to 
our ranks, Miss Belden. Heis an old 
college chum of mine who has just de- 
cided to become an ex-minister and cast 
his lot with the newspapers. His brethren 
of the cloth will of course think he has 
backslid; but you and I will assure him 
that he has only passed into wider fields 
of usefulness. I want you to become 
acquainted at once, because I know how 
you will enjoy yourselves disagreeing with 
each other.” 

Miss Belden stood in the edge of the 
sunlight that flooded one end of the room, 
and as its rays fell across her and brought 
out the golden tints of dress and hair and 
eyes, Emmons looked at her and thought 
of the tall, graceful young tree on which 
his study-window at West Haven looked. 
She reminded him so much of the tree 
that he unconsciously associated her too 
with this separation from the old life and 
its aims and the entrance upon the new. 

“You see, Miss Belden, unless Mr. 
Lossman has changed very much in the 
last seven years, he thinks he is putting 
us in the path toward perfect happiness. 
There was nothing he liked in our college 
days as he did a good argument.” 

‘¢ Which was why you and I were such 
good friends,” rejoined Lossman, as he 
turned to a heap of letters on his desk. 

Later in the day Miss Belden said to 
him, ‘*‘ Why did you say what you did 
when you introduced Mr. Emmons this 
morning?” 

‘¢ Because you and he will be drawn 
together by the attraction of opposites. 
There will be no question under the sun 
that you will agree upon. More than that, 
you are radically different, for he is at 
heart a conservative, though he thinks, as 
such’ people usually do, that he is quite 
progressive, while you are radical in your 
beliefs and radical in your mode of thought. 
Don’t you know that if two such people 
are within ten miles of each other they 
are just as sure to get into wordy war as 
they have powers of locomotion? Em- 
mons is a nice fellow, though, and has the 
making of a good newspaper man in him.” 

‘¢ Who is he?” 
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*¢ He was a class-mate and chum of mine 
at Harvard. When we graduated I came 
at once into the newspaper business, and 
he went through Andover. He has_ been 
settled for the last four years over a Congre- 
gational church out near Worcester. His 
wife died a year or two ago, and since then 
he has been getting dissatisfied and rest- 
less. He wanted a larger sphere of action 
and influence than he could have in a small 
parish. He’s terribly conscientious, too, 
and got afraid that he was outgrowing 
some of the articles of Congregational be- 
lief to which his people pinned their faith, 
and that he was not doing right to attempt 
to lead them in one direction while his 
reasonings were carrying him in another. 
If he can’t repress some of that abnormal 
development of conscience I’m afraid he’ll 
find it will give him more trouble in a 

‘newspaper office than it ever did in his 
parish. Oh!” catching sight of an amused 
look about Miss Belden’s mouth, ‘‘ you 
know I don’t mean the old Puritan idea 
about conscience when I say that. All 
that’s the matter with Emmons is that he 
can’t take an impersonal view of himself 
and what he says and does. He will in- 
sist on considering himself an active, influ- 
encing agency, when, a hundred to one, 


he has no right to think of himself as any- 
thing but a piece of machinery to be turned 
for some special purpose.” 

‘¢ But was there really any open split 


between him and his church? Is he pro- 
gressive in his manner of thought?” 

‘Oh, I think I’ve been told his people 
had some doubts about his orthodoxy on 
the subject of probation after death, or 
something of that sort. Butas to Walter 
Emmons being progressive in his manner 
of thought he couldn’t be if he should try. 
It isn’t in him. He takes up, theoreti- 
cally, with a great many new and pro- 
gressive ideas simply because they are 
plastered on to the outside of his mind by 
the pressure of general opinion. And 
then he thinks, just as soon as he sees 
them there, that he is very progressive, very 
radical, more so than he ought to be. You 
know conservative people always think 
they are in the very van of progress. By 
the way, would you like to be relieved of 
the religious books?” 

** You couldn’t delight me more, Mr. 
Lossman !” 

*‘ Then I think [’ll have Emmons assist 
you, in addition to his other work, with 
whatever of that sort you feel he could treat 
satisfactorily.” 
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‘*Do you think he will stay in news- 
paperdom ?” 

The editor looked up with a twinkle in 
his eye. 

‘¢ To tell the truth, I don’t think he’ll find 
the climate entirely salubrious. That is why 
I want him to do the religious books, to 
ease the way for him, as it were, to accli- 
mate him by degrees. He has a good 
many excellent journalistic qualities, and I 
want to keep him if I can.” 

‘¢T’ll wager a box of cigars against a 
pound of candy that in two years he'll be 
back preaching again.” 

‘* Not with me, fair gambler,” and the 
editor laughed heartily. ‘*I don’t make 
bets for the purpose of letting other people 
win.” 

All thought of the new addition to the 
force of the Mirror passed out of Grace 
Belden’s mind as she went into her own 
room, adjoining that of the managing edi- 
tor, and sat down before a desk piled with 
books. 

‘¢ Ah, there are the advance sheets of 
Marion’s new book of poems! I do hope 
she has done well. I’ve been afraid that 
love affair of hers had swallowed up her 
strong qualities. Perhaps it has improved 
them.” 

That evening she sought out her friend, 
and, taking her waist in both hands, de- 
manded : — 

‘* Marion Ford, what have you been 
doing to yourself? I have read the advance 
sheets of your new book in astonishment. 
It is so much better than your other one 
that there is no comparison between them. 
Now, where have you keptall that strength 
of expression and beauty of imagery? Why 
haven’t you shown this power before? 
Coming from a young girl the book is 
almost wonderful. Do you intend to take 
such a step'as this every time you come out 
with a new book?” 

‘¢No, I don’t expect to write anything 
hereafter as good as this.” 

“‘Then read me the riddle.” And the 
questioner sank into an arm-chair with the 
astonishment growing deeper in her face, 
and her brown eyes opening wider. 

‘* You can’t tell, and you a woman! O 
Grace!” 

*¢ But it wasn’t ad/ that?” 

‘6 Yes, all there is in the book better 
than what I had done before had its origin 
in that. Grace, no one, man or woman, can 
sound the depths or measure the width of 
their capacities until they have passed 
through that. Of course, most people do 
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before they reach an age when they can 
accomplish anything of importance. But 
that sudden first landing into the middle 
of the seventh heaven of bliss is the only 
thing that can enlarge one’s capacities and 
refine one’s sensibilities; there may be 
other things later in life that have an equal 
effect in one way or another, but it is won- 
derful what this does. Grace,’’ — with a lit- 
tle rising of color in her cheeks, — ‘‘I have 
so hoped that this might happen to you 
just for the sake of your literary aspirations. 
I think it is strange, the queerest thing I 
ever knew, that you have not had that ex- 
perience. But when it does come I sup- 
pose it will be all the stronger. And the 
mellowing, enriching effect it will have on 
your work will be wonderful. When you 
have been through your romance, Grace, 
I shall look for great things from you.” 
Late that night, in a room in the West 
End the gas was turned low, the window 
was wide open, letting in a flood of moon- 
light, and a tall, slender girl was alternately 
sitting at the window and walking the 
floor. The burden of the thought into 
which she was plunged was, ‘‘I need this 
experience of loving, of losing myself in 
emotion, passion, whatever you call it. 
Why should I wait for it to come to me? 
Love should 


Can’t I bring it on myself? 
be the slave, not the master, of reason and 


will. If I choose to fall in love with some 
one for the sake of the experience and the 
mental development, why shouldn’t [?” 
Like hundreds of other girls in this later 
day, Grace Belden had never distinctly 
formulated to herself the question, ‘* Shall 
I ever marry?” She had chosen her work 
and had been absorbed in it. There was 
no necessity for her to think about matri- 
mhonial problems, and she had been too 
busy to speculate about them. The half- 
unconscious idea had sometimes passed 
through her mind that if ever the man 
should come into her life strong enough 
to capture it there would be time enough 
then to think about the matter. So, self- 
reliant, absorbed in her work, happy in 
her occupation and her prospects, she had 
gone on, as do hundreds and hundreds of 
girls in this new age, without bestowing 
a thought upon that which was once the 
chief idea of young women. On this 
night she was wondering if what her 
friend Marion had said were really true. 
If that sleeping power within her should 
be awakened would it really send such 
new and vigorous life through her mental 
veins? And as she questioned herself she 
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felt the answer rising, still vague and 
dumb, from the innermost depths of her 
consciousness. If this experience would 
be so valuable why should she wait for it? 
Why could she not have it at once? And 
yet, would it not be a profanation of 
sacred things for her thus coolly and 
calculatingly to harness Cupid to the car 
of her ambition? Dared she enter the 
temple of love and kneel at its sacred 
altars for any other purpose than to gain 
the blessing of love? Wouldn’t that bless- 
ing be changed into a curse if she did this 
with a selfish motive? And back from the 
depths of her soul came the answer, no 
longer vagee and dumb, but strong and 
full of such power that she trembled be- 
fore it as if it were something not herself, 
that it would give her new and undreamed- 
of power, — a power whose prophecy she 
imagined she felt already moving within 
her, nerving her hand and uplifting her 
brain. What right had she to cast that 
power aside when it could be hers by only 
the stretching out of her hand? Was she 
not doing herself a deep wrong when she 
refused to give her mental powers the 
sustenance they demanded for their best 
development? Were not all love and all 
the good, great things of life only so many 
means for the uplifting of life? To con- 
sider love as one of the ends of life, was 
not that a low and material view? Higher 
and higher from the depths of her con- 
sciousness the tide of conviction was rising. 
It had almost carried away her last scruple. 
But she still shrunk with an undefined hor- 
ror from intentionally doing this thing. 
Yet, what did it matter whether she 
strayed into the temple of love or know- 
ingly opened its door? ‘* What non- 
sense!” she suddenly exclaimed aloud. 
‘** Isn’t love’s crown something we make 
ourselves any way? And won’t it have 
just as much power to bless if we know 
what we are doing when we make it? I 
am sure this sentiment of love ought to 
depend on the will and the reason, — be 
called up and put down at their command. 
Sometime it will be. I shall only be an- 
ticipating the future. If I can have this 
new power by the mere exercise of my 
will it would be doing injustice to myself 
not to take it.” Her last scruple was 
gone, and now one more sweep of the 
wave would carry her out upon the waters 
of this mighty sea. And with the sudden 
exclamation, ‘I will try the experiment!” 
she found herself afloat. 

‘* Tt can’t hurt any one else,” she argued 
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with herself; ‘‘ for no one else will know 
anything about it. And when I get through 
with it I will put it down. I shall expe- 
rience all the agonies without having to 
suffer any of the consequences. I shall 
drink the wine without the dregs, enjoy 
the noon without the night, possess the 
perfume without the faded flower. Now, 
who shall be my victim? I must have a 
grindstone to sharpen my mental ax upon.” 

One after another of her friends and ac- 
quaintances passed through her mind ; but 
none of them suited her purpose until the 
tall, slightly stooping form and serious face, 
with its full blonde beard, of the Rev. Mr. 
Emmons floated idly into her mind. She 
had not thought of him since she had left 
the room of the managing editor hours 
before. ‘‘*The very one,” she exclaimed 
aloud. *‘*I know nothing about him and 
he will not have the slightest thought of 
me. Mr. Lossman says we are naturally 
antagonistic, so that it will be all the harder 
to get up the proper feeling, and therefore 
all the more beneficial tome. Now, Grace 
Belden, this is the problem you have got 
before you. To strengthen your mental 
muscle by developing the tender passion 
for a man who is next to a stranger to you, 


—suppose he should feel what I am do- 


ing?” And the hot blood rose up under 
the olive paleness until, even in the moon- 
light, neck, face, and brow glowed crim- 
son. ‘* Nonsense! If I have the strength 
of will to do this, have I not the control 
over myself to prevent any one else from 
knowing it? I, a skeptic in religion, a 
doubter and denier of a hundred social 
commandments, a born radical from heart 
to head, propose to fall in love, as the vul- 
gar broadly put it, but I shall say, expe- 
rience a mental development, with a man 
who is a natural religionist, who reverences 
authority, and who is a born conservative. 
If I succeed it will be only by dint of turn- 
ing my heart inside out and my mind up- 
side down, which certainly will be a good 
deal of development. I shall begin to- 
morrow.” 

Emmons threw himself with all his 
natural enthusiasm into his new work. 
But, for some reason, he could not adjust 
himself to it. He was constantly running 
against a corner here and a corner there, 
bringing up short before a wall of journal- 
istic ethics which he couldn’t see through 
and wouldn’t jump over. He began to 
wonder if there was really a difference 
between his standard of right and wrong 
and that by which everything connected 
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with the paper seemed to be measured. 
He had all the intense moral convictions 
with which a descendant of the Puritans is 
usually laden, and also that stubborn unwill- 
ingness to change those convictions which 
adds to the load. Consequently, he was 
somewhat bewildered by his new surround- 
ings. He said to the managing editor one 
day, ‘*Lossman, have you really changed 
your political convictions since you were 
in college? You were an ardent Democrat 
then, but now you write the strongest and 
most sweeping Republican leaders of any 
paper in the city.” 

Lossman stroked his smooth-shaven face, 
in which the expression of mental strength 
and force of character was marred by lines 
of evident selfishness and unscrupulousness, 
and said, with a twinkle in his eye : — 

*¢] know you didn’t intend that as a 
compliment, Walter, but I shall take it as 
such. Behold how the ungodly do appro- 
priate the ammunition of the righteous! 
No; Iam amore ardent Democrat than I 
ever was in our salad days; and now to be 
told by an unprejudiced judge like yourself 
that I write the strongest Republican edito- 
rials to be found in this city of cow-paths 
and culture is such a tribute to my intellect- 
ual powers as I had not dared hope for.” 

‘*But, John, my dear fellow, doesn’t that 
sort of thing go against your conscience?” 

** Qh, confound conscience! Beg your 
pardon, Emmons, but you know you and I 
never did agree very well on that question, 
and I’m afraid our ideas would be farther 
apart now than ever. [I?ll tell you what it 
is, my boy,” and the editor’s nonchalant 
air was cast aside as he leaned forward 
and earnestly continued, ‘‘ you’ll have to 
learn to look at the newspaper in a new 
light. It occupies a_ peculiar relation 
toward those who read it, —a relation 
that you, with your present ideas, will 
not commend, but which you will in 
time get accustomed to. It is the mouth- 
piece of the public, —of its own particu- 
lar portion of the public, — and you must 
let that public talk through it. Or, if you 
prefer, you can bay at the moon through it 
yourself. But you must take your choice.” 

** You do not allow much margin for its 
influence in molding public opinion.” 

‘¢ There isn’t a great deal needed. Pub- 
lic opinion nowadays takes the bit in 
its mouth and starts off in whatever 
direction it pleases. There is no use 
denying the fact, Emmons, that in a re- 
public the people will get on top and 
dictate everything. Nothing can succeed 














that is in advance of what they think they 
want. Why, nine-tenths of your ministers 
preach creeds in which they have more or 
less belief, — usually less, — because it is 
what their flocks demand. When occa- 
sionally they attempt to lead the aforesaid 
flocks in the direction their reason has 
taken them they’re pretty sure to get a 
precious row on their hands. Physicians, 
if they know anything at all, are so far in 
advance of their patients that if they fol- 
lowed their own convictions they wouldn’t 
give more than half the medicine they do. 
But the dear people demand physic, and 
the doctors give it to them, knowing very 
well that it is easier to physic them than it 
is to convince them that they don’t need 
physic. It is just the same with the news- 
paper. The public wants certain things 
said, and you’ve got to say those things ; 
otherwise, you'll go down.” 

‘* But all that doesn’t answer my first 
question: how can one say all these things 
that are the direct opposite of what he 
really believes, even if his readers do want 
to hear them?” 

‘¢ The truth isn’t all on one side of any 
question. You will have to change your 
point of view, I’m afraid, Emmons, and 
look at things from your readers’ stand-point 
instead of your own. We may deplore all 
this sort of thing, say it tends to lower the 
moral tone of the people at large, and all 
that ; but, all the same, we’ve got to accept 
it along with the rule of the people and 
make the best of it. It’s the inevitable out- 
come of Democracy, and if we kick against 
it we may as well repudiate its source.” 

But even this exposition of the rights 
of the great unwashed did not satisfy the 
ex-minister, nor throw the least light upon 
his difficulties. While he did not find his 
own expression much limited, owing to the 
unimportant position which he held, he 
saw how that iron-clad rule, ‘* what our 
readers want,” held sway in the making of 
the paper from its first page to its last. He 
tried to put himself, experimentally, into 
that point of view, but found that he 
couldn’t stand there comfortably. His 
Puritan ancestry had handed down to him 
the desire of converting other people to his 
own beliefs, and he did not relish the idea of 
being simply a mouth-piece for what they 
wanted to hear. His perplexity and his 
unsuccessful attempts to get himself into 
harmony with the spirit of the office could 
not escape the keen and trained perceptions 
of his fellow-workers. 

One Sunday afternoon a half-dozen men 
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were gathered in the reporter’s room, alarge, 
square room, with desks ranged around 
the walls, and newspapersscattered all over 
it. They were smoking, sharpening lead- 
pencils, discussing the appearance of that 
Sunday’s issue of the Azrror, and the 
various ‘‘ assignments” upon which they 
had been busy during the day. They were 
all young men, quiet in appearance; all 
wore mustaches, which were of half-a- 
dozen different sizes, cuts, and styles, and 
all had their feet upon chairs, desks, or 
window-sills. 

‘* Hello, Clarkicus!” called out one, as 
another young man carrying a note-book, 
his face also decorated with a mustache, 
came into the room. ‘* You look wilted. 
Guess you must have had a serious dose of 
gospel to-day. How many churches have 
you been to?” 

*¢ Only four. Didn’t have to do much, 
though. Just got the texts, and took 
down a stickful or two at each place. I 
don’t object to going to any number of 
churches if they’re only after the same pat- 
tern of theology. But a fellow gets mixed 
up when he has to take in so many different 
kinds. I started this morning with the Free 
Religionists, wound up with the Catholic 
cathedral, and took in a Baptist and a 
Methodist service between. Such a mix- 
ture as that is liable to give a fellow relig- 
ious indigestion.” 

‘** Oh, you'll get used to it after a while.” 

‘* Which, the indigestion or the four 
services?” asked a young man with a fiery- 
red mustache and a cynical eye, who was 
labelling some pigeon-holes. 

‘* Both ; especially the indigestion. That 
is a newspaper man’s normal condition.” 

‘** I got off easy to-day,” said another. I 
had only to go to hear Robert Collyer, and 
the Preach offered to go in my place.” 

‘*The Preach” was a name they had 
given Emmons, not in derision, but as a 
diminutive of ‘* preacher,” partly because 
they liked him, and partly because of 
that desire to be familiar with people’s 
names which young men of over-developed 
uniqueness always feel. 

‘¢ The best thing that could happen to 
the Preach,” emphatically remarked he of 
the red mustache, ‘‘ would be to have to 
go through such a round every Sunday 
as Clark’s been over to-day.” 

‘* You're right there, Burg,” said Clark. 
‘* He’s a nice fellow, but so plaguy narrow 
in everything that he’ll never get along in 
the newspaper business.” 

‘““The trouble with Emmons,” said 
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another, who sat reading a paper at a desk 
in the corner, while he ferociously pulled 
a heavy black mustache, ‘‘ is his Puritan 
ancestors.” 

‘* How do you know he had any?” de- 
manded a little man at the next desk. 

‘¢ Because he wants to make everybody 
think just as he does. Those old fellows 
didn’t think that other people were so in- 
fernally wrong. They only were so thor- 
oughly convinced, from the ground up, that 
they were right, that they wanted to make 
other people think so too. That’s the way 
with Emmons, and it’s the way with all 
you New Englanders, — unless you are 
newspaper men, or part Irish. You aren’t 
content to be convinced yourselves, but 
want to start right out and convince some- 
body else. Possibly Emmons will learn 
after a while that it don’t make the differ- 
ence of a tinker’s dam whether he expresses 
his own views through the paper, or some 
other man’s views, so he tells what his 
readers want to hear. The other man is 
as likely to be right as he.” 

‘¢ The funniest thing about the Preach,” 
said the cynical-eyed young man, ‘ is that 
he thinks he’s liberal. The Congregational 
church at West Haven thought he had 
bought a through ticket for destruction 
because he had got one new idea; and he 
began to think so too. Lord! how his 
eyes opened the other day, when I told 
him what I consider a liberal man! I'll 
bet he suspects me of carrying dynamite 
around in my pocket. Said he thought 
such views savored more of license than 
of liberty.” 

** And you might have told him,” said 
the black-mustached one, ‘‘that there is 
just the same difference nowadays _be- 
tween liberty and license that there used 
to be between orthodoxy and _ heterodoxy. 
Liberty is the liberty to doas I please, and 
license is some other man’s liberty to do as 
he pleases.” 

** Just what I did say to him.” 

‘¢T saw him ringing Miss Belden’s door- 
bell just now,” said Clark, getting down 
from the desk off which he had been swing- 
ing his heels and preparing to write his 
reports of the four sermons he had com- 
passed. ‘* Funny how he seems to like 
her, isn’t it?” 

‘* Not at all,” said the little man, who 
had been driving his pen at a furious rate 
over half-a-dozen sheets of paper, as he 
pushed them aside and put his feet on the 
desk. ‘*Got a match, Smith? Thanks. 
She puzzles him even more than the office 
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in abstract does. It’s his nature when he 
finds anything that he don’t understand to 
follow it up until he sees through it. He’s 
interested in Miss Belden just now because 
he don’t understand her, and can’t make 
her out. Tl wager two to one that in 
three months from now he'll be still more 
interested for another reason.” 

‘¢ Nonsense, Jim,” said Clark. ‘‘I’d as 
soon think of the equator falling in love 
with the north pole.” 

‘¢'You’re very much mistaken if you 
mean to compare Miss Belden with the 
north pole. She’s a nice, charming girl, 
as we all of us know; and she has an 
honest, frank, hearty nature that will bring 
such a man as Emmons under every time. 
I don’t think he’s been much accustomed 
to bright, intelligent women, — modern 
women, as their apostles call them, — and 
now when he is thrown every day into the 
society of one, and finds her pretty, and 
clever, and interesting, he’ll lose his head, 
and his heart too, inside of three months.” 

‘¢ Well,” said a slender, stylish-looking 
young man, emerging from behind a news- 
paper, and putting on his hat and coat, ‘+ I 
hope that in the meantime he won’t con- 
vert her to his own views, or persuade her 
that she ought to try to elevate the moral 
tone of the office. For, if there is a nui- 
sance on this footstool, it is the woman who 
is always trying to exercise a moral influ- 
ence, and who thinks she hasn’t done a 
woman’s duty if she hasn’t exasperated 
everybody in her reach. I have an un- 
bounded respect for Miss Belden, just be- 
cause she is capable of attending to her 
own aflairs and letting other people take 
care of theirs.” 

Emmons was very much interested in 
Grace Belden. That vague association of 
her with the young oak tree on his lawn, 
and with the turning of the road that 
brought him into his new life, fanciful as 
the idea was, had taken such firm hold of 
his mind that she seemed to be a kind of 
dividing line between the past and the 
puzzling present. Then, too, he shared in 
the popular superstition that a woman’s 
moral nature is finer, her moral perceptions 
keener, than a man’s, and, finding her 
calmly going her ways in the midst of a 
hundred things against which his moral 
nature rebelled, he instinctively turned 
toward her to find how she could keep her- 
self in harmony with it all. Perhaps also 
there was some subtle power, some mag- 
netic influence, in the experiment Miss 
Belden was trying on herself, which affected 
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him too. At any rate, he grew more and 
more interested in her, felt more and more 
the effect of her personal influence, — that 
state of feeling which is in the debatable 
land between friendship and love. But he 
did not stop to consider this, was hardly 
conscious of it, in fact. He was too deeply 
absorbed in the ethical problem which 
blocked his way to know or care anything 
‘about the other. He had cut loose from 
his former life because it was too narrow, 
because it trammeled his _ intellectual 
growth. He had come into this new life 
solely for the sake of the larger circle of 
influence it would give him, because he 
wanted to touch life at its broadside instead 
of at a single point. And he found news- 
paperdom. one vast hand-organ which 
ground out tunes, sometimes for the in- 
struction, usually for the amusement, each 
of its own circle of listeners. He could 
be only a small piece of the machinery 
thereof, to be manipulated according to the 
wishes of the man at the crank. He would 
turn away from the prospect, heart-sick 
and disgusted, and then he would say to 
himself, ‘* There must be more than this. 
Such a vast power as the American press 
must have more in it of high moral purpose 
than I have been able to discover. Perhaps 
the fault lies with me.” And he would go 
back again to the puzzling questions which 
were making fierce contest in his mind. 
Could he bring himself to accept that point 
of view from which everything in the news- 
paper office was considered— what its 
readers wanted — without ruin to his own 
moral principles? Was it right for him to 
want to put into all his work the savor 
of his own convictions? Would the rare 
occasions when he could do mild battle for 
‘the things he thought right compensate him 
for the times when he must spread abroad 
the knowledge of what he thought to be 
wrong? Drawn at: first by those indefin- 
able influences which made him _ turn 
toward her, and later, by habit and liking, 
he talked over with Miss Belden these 
questions and many others. They seldom 
agreed upon any subject, and the beginning 
of conversation upon the most trivial ques- 
tion was usually the starting-point of an 
earnest discussion, in which they got 
further apart with every word. , 

As the winter wore on, Emmons thought 
and debated over his puzzling problem 
until he grew wearied and sore, and was 
thankful for any relief from it. One 
evening he was on his way to Miss Bel- 
den’s house, to take her to the theater, 


when it suddenly occurred to him that he 
was anticipating much pleasure from the 
evening, very much more than if his com- 
panion were to be any one else. Fora 
single instant he stopped short, with his 
foot upon the door-way, and from that 
moment the base of his inward conflict 
changed from his relation to the newspaper 
office, to his relation toward Miss Belden. 
The reporter’s prophecy had come true. 
Grace Belden had begun her experi- 
ment, calm in the consciousness of her 
own strength. She wanted to see if she 
could, by pure power of will, bring herself 
to love this man whom there was not 
the slightest reason for her loving. She 
wanted to see what effect it would have on 
her mental powers. She had not the 
faintest idea that it would affect any one 
else, or even herself, so much as the un- 
steadying of a nerve. It was something 
that concerned her own well-being solely, 
and she had always held firmly to the 
belief that it was not only her right, but 
her duty, to do whatever she believed to 
be for her own advancement and _ her 
own good. It was simply and purely a 
psychological experiment, with self-culture 
as its aim, entered into with curiosity and in 
cold blood. She brought to bear on it the 
full power of a will, strong by nature, and 
disciplined by contact with the business 
world, and was carried along by the weak- 
ness of a nature more sensitive to personal 
influences than she had thought it to be. 
Notwithstanding their continual disagree- 
ments on matters of opinion she soon 
found there was much in Mr. Emmons to 
like. She admired his clear honesty of 
purpose, and respected the intensity of his 
convictions. She partly divined and he 
partly told her how he was tossed about 
by his newspaper experience. Her 
woman’s sympathetic nature responded at 
once, and her pity for his troubled days 
helped on the work of her own will. One 
day in the late winter, —a cold, blustering 
day when the wind rushed in from the 
ocean and howled and tore its way 
through the streets and across the Common, 
— Grace Belden and Marion Ford were 
standing at the window of an artist 
friend’s studio, on Tremont street, over- 
looking the Common. They saw Emmons 
and Lossman walking together along the 
Tremont-street mall. Emmons had on 
a heavy overcoat, buttoned to the chin, the 
fur collar turned up about his throat. But 
Lossman walked with a long, springing 
stride, his overcoat unbuttoned and blown 
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back, his head erect and throat unmuffled, 
apparently breathing deeply and enjoying 
the fierce east wind. 

‘¢ Do you see that, Grace?” said Marion. 
‘*If that isn’t a contrast! It’s an excellent 
index, too, of their difference in charac- 
tor.” 

*¢ What do you mean?” 

‘* Why, Mr. Lossman is perfectly fear- 
less on any question. He takes up what- 
ever comes before him, and does battle 
with it in a dauntless way, just as he walks 
against that wind. He isn’t afraid of the 
consequences. But Mr. Emmons muffles 
himself all up in his previous convictions, 
and then lets the new question or the new 
ideas get at him wherever they can.” 

‘* Are you very sure that Mr. Lossman 
hasn’t got a moral pneumonia by his 
habit?” 

Marion glanced up quickly, and saw the 
color rising in Grace’s cheek as she turned 
away. ‘*Ah!” thought she, ‘‘ does the 
land lie so, my dear?” 

Grace turned away in an irritation with 
herself that was half surprise. She did 
not know that she cared this much for the 
minister. ‘* There is no need for me to 
defend him to the disadvantage of my older 
— and better — friends,” she said to herself, 
in anger. And still she was glad she had 
said it. Her experiment was succeeding 
better than she realized. 

The erratic New England spring wore 
on, a day of blue sky and sunshine and air, 
that might have been the very elixir of 
life, sandwiched in now and then between 
days of spiteful gusts of wind, days of 
drizzling rain, days of meltingsnow, days of 
fog above and mud beneath. And through 
it all the Rev. Walter F. Emmons was as 
much torn and tossed between heart and 
conscience, passion and reason, as ever the 
New England climate was tossed and un- 
certain, even when it has had its complete 
vrepertotre of weather to present in a single 
day. His interest in Grace Belden and his 
liking for her had deepened into a love that 
grasped his whole being with a giant’s 
grip. He loved her and he disapproved 
of her,—that was his dilemma. They 
measured things by entirely different stand- 
ards; and he, with his intense convictions 
and his positive beliefs, was convinced that 
her standard was one that would bring the 
world, morally speaking, to grief. He 
naturally had a reverence for authority, 
accepted unhesitatingly the decisions of the 
past about social questions and all matters 
of right and wrong. In short, a conserva- 
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tive by birth, he had been made still more 
conservative by his life and his training. 
She denied authority any right over the 
individual judgment, turned upside down 
the accepted code of morality, and declared 
the need of a new one “ built on scientific 
principles.” She found good in every- 
thing, no matter how wicked he had sup- 
posed it to be, and cast cloudy doubts, 
even in his mind, over that which he had 
supposed to be the best. Her naturally 
radical tendencies and habit of thought 
had been made even more daring by her 
training, her newspaper experience, and 
her contact with the world. She believed 
in few of the things that he held most 
worthy of belief, and he thought her prin- 
ciples, considered apart from -herself, an 
inclined plane to moral wreck and ruin. 
It was yesterday falling in love with to- 
morrow, and aghast at itself for doing so. 
His deeply religious nature and conscien- 
tious turn of mind would allow him to do 
nothing that he had not first squared by 
rule and compass with his convictions of 
the right. Therefore it was that he found 
himself deeply in trouble at this entangling 
of his heart at the expense of his con- 
science. He found in her an embodiment 
of all that had troubled and puzzled and 
disgusted him in newspaper work, — found 
it all upheld and defended, and a hundred 
other things beside which he regarded with 
horror. And he also found himself loving 
her, notwithstanding all this, with a depth 
and intensity of feeling known only to 
such serious, earnest, religious natures as 
his. Others may love more violently, but 
such as this are the only ones which pas- 
sion permeates through and through, and 
holds with a grasp that never loosens. 
Grace knew that he loved her; she saw 
it in his eyes, she heard it in his voice, 
she felt it in his manner. And she rose 
up in wrath against- herself because her 
heart trembled in return. This was what 
she had set out to accomplish; but, now 
that she had gained it, she was deeply dis- 
gusted with herself. She had intended to 
keep herself under firm control and let the 
matter go no farther than she desired. 
She had meant this love affair to be con- 
fined solely to her own heart, and to cast 
it out and lock the door on it whenever 
she wished. And, behold, it had grown 
until it filled her whole heart and had cast 
her out. To feel his presence the moment 
he entered the room; to have her pulses 
start off at a flying rate whenever she 
heard his step, and not be able to stop 
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them ; to be deliriously glad whenever he 
was near her, and not be able to control 
her feeling ; to feel her color rise when she 
heard his voice, and not be able to keep 
it down, —these were things that made 
her angry with herself whenever she 
stopped to reason the matter over, and 
kept up all the time, underneath her other 
feeling, a kind of semi-conscious irritation. 
In heat and weariness and disgust, that 
alternated with thrilling, absorbing pleas- 
ure, she was coming to the end of the 
course upon which she had started out in 
cold blood and calm confidence. On a 
day in June, one of those rare days when 
the little weather goddess smiles radiantly 
enough upon Boston to make amends for 
a year of frowns, she started to go to the 
Mirror office to vegin her daily labors in 
an even more restless state of mind than 
usual. So she took the last summer novel 
under her arm and went instead to the 
Public Garden, intending to glance over 
its pages for review there. 

It was a day to calm nervousness and 
restlessness, if that were in the power of 
earth and air. The sky was that soft blue 
which Boston does not see a_ half-dozen 
times a year. The air was soft and warm, 
and had in it only a touch of east wind, 


just enough to put it on the other side of 


the languorous. The noise of the streets 
was softened through the leafy spaces of 
the Garden and across its green lawns, until 
it became a mere drowsy murmur, the half- 
audible pulsation of the city’s heart. Here 
and there across the lawns the flower-beds 
were rioting in their gorgeous coloring. 
The lilac-bushes bore aloft their foam-like 
wealth of lavender bloom, and the snow- 
balls bent beneath their load of winter’s 
reminiscences. Beds of pansies held up 
their mocking little human faces, here 
great masses of dark beauties, there 
golden blondes, and yonder, blue and 
white, and purple. Some delighted chil- 
dren were venturing their bared feet into 
the lake, and then scampering back with 
little screams of pleasure. Grace watched 
with interest a little company of children, 
evidently a charity kindergarten, that came 
marshaled in line by its teachers. How 
the poor little human blossoms, blighted 
by pinching poverty, exclaimed with de- 
light as they saw their so-tenderly-cared- 
for kinspeople of the floral world! How 
they enjoyed their forbidden steppings-aside 
upon the grass to delight their feet, so un- 
used to that pleasure, with its soft, cool car- 
pet! And how, whenthey came tothe golden 
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glory of a pansy bed, they all tumbled 
down, face foremost on the grass, with lit- 
tle noses pressed close to the bright blos- 
soms! Grace followed them for some time 
about the Garden in their worship of the 
beautiful, and then sat down on a shaded 
seat with her book. 

‘*¢ Don’t you think it sacrilegious to work 
in the midst of all this beauty?” 

It was Mr. Emmons looking down at 
her, his serious, earnest face aglow with 
the pleasure of finding her there so unex- 
pectedly, and love and admiration unmis- 
takably beaming out of his large blue eyes. 
They walked about the Garden to get the 
effect of the lights and shadows and masses 
of color from different points of view, talk- 
ing of unimportant things, commenting on 
the people they met, and discussing the 
kindergarten children and their teachers. 
He had given up the contest within him- 
self, and surrendered himself to be bound, 
heart, conscience, and scruples, by the 
power of love. The thought, ‘‘I do love 
her, and I will win her if I can,” was 
beating exultant music through all his 
being, and it gave a new pride to his step 
and cast a glow of conscious power over 
his face. Grace Belden felt through every 
flying pulse the response to the jubilant 
music which was beating through his brain, 
and gave herself up to it gladly and with- 
out reserve. She turned her back upon 
her scattered forces of decision and deter- 
mination and will-power which, for weeks 
past, she had been trying to muster into 
fighting line. With a feeling of relief she 
gave up the contest, sent them away and 
surrendered herself to the bliss which 
claimed her. By the power of her will 
she had called up a passionate, absorbing 
love; and when she tried by that same 
power to put it down again it would not 
go, but turned and took her prisoner. 
Perhaps it was a century or so too soon 
for her experiment. 

Their talk soon turned, as it usually did, 
to the subject of newspaper ethics. 

‘*T am beginning to think,” said he, 
‘*that a man with strong convictions of 
right and wrong has no place in a news- 
paper office.” 

‘*¢ That depends upon how anxious he is 
to convert other people to his beliefs.” 

‘* But if a man feels himself to be vitally 
a part of the world, feels his responsibility 
for the influence he exerts, and deeply cares 
about things, wants to help the world to go 
right instead of wrong, don’t you see how 
impossible it is for him to be always putting 
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this standard of what the people want to 
read in the place of his own standard of 
what they ought to read, without doing 
violence to his whole moral nature? If he 
thinks the knowledge of crime ought not 
to be spread abroad, how can he properly 

according to the office standard — write 
up a murder case or do court reporting, or 
aid in any one of the hundred necessities 
that are constantly springing up in an office 
to do the thing he thinks bad and harm- 
ful?” 

*“T think your whole difficulty comese 
from your feeling about that same principle 
of authority of which we have talked so 
much. You think that the people of 
culture and intelligence and high moral 
principles — measured by popular stand- 
ards — should act as shepherds, while all 
the rest of the world should play the part 
of docile sheep. Well, it seems to me it 
is time for the shepherds to consider that 
possibly the sheep have as much sense and 
natural uprightness as they have, and are 
just as trustworthy. That is the principle 
on which the newspaper nowadays is run. 
The belief that those who make it have any 
right to put their own judgment in the 
place of the people’s judgment as to what 
the latter ought to read is only another form 
of the tyrannical idea that there should be 
a censorship of newspapers, or of anything 
else.” 

He shook his head at her, smiling 
thoughtfully. 

‘¢- Your argument ends in /atssez faire 
and would split up into a million weak, 
opposing elements all those forces for good 
which should act together for the world’s 
advancement.” 

They were standing at the Common- 
wealth-avenue entrance to the Garden, and 
Grace said, laughingly, as she looked up 
at the Washington monument : — 

‘¢The most absurd thing about this 
absurdest of statues is the way in which the 
Father of his Country is about to charge 
valiantly down, with drawn sword, as if he 
were intent on routing poor little Venus, 
shell and shower. And she is perpetually 
stampeded with fright, and looks as if she 
would give her shower to get away from 
him. Now, I’ve an idea that the un- 
guided, unprotected, unshepherded im- 
pulses of human nature are no more dan- 
gerous to its well-being than Father Wash- 
ington up there on his monument is to 
Venus down here.” 

He laughed at her fancy, and bade her 
good-day, saying he had an engagement at 
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the Hotel Vendome to interview a high 
Catholic dignitary. As she walked slowly: 
to the A@rror office sober reason got the 
better of the rioting, exultant passion of 
the last half-hour. More certainly now 
than before she knew that he loved her, 
and that she must soon be ready to hear 
him tell her so in words, and to answer the 
momentous question. 

*¢ What right have two people, as differ- 
ent as we are, with scarcely a dozen sub- 
jects under the sun upon which we are in 
harmony, to enter into that relation, even 
though we are moved by the most absorb- 
ing love?” she said to herself, as she 
walked back through all the brilliant 
beauty and the bracing air of the June 
morning. ‘* There would either be eternal 
separation and lack of sympathy or one or 
the other of us would have to be moved 
from present beliefs. Without that sym- 
pathy love would surely die of starvation. 
And the necessity of keeping it alive 
would compel a gradual surrender on the 
part of one or the other. And such a 
surrender would mean a moral sickness 
for either of us. Could I go back to the 
steps from which I have risen in my con- 
victions without a shamefaced sense of 
moral unworthiness? I am sure I couldn’t. 
It would be the height of folly for us to 
think of marriage.” 

And then there came over her, with such 
force that it quickened her step and height- 
ened her color, the consciousness that if the 
question came she had not the strength 
and the will-power to stand up against it 
and say him nay. 

That afternoon, as she sat in her office, 
reading a letter which bore the office 
stamp of a New York newspaper, Em- 
mons came in with a little bunch of pond- 
lilies. 

*¢ The very first of the season,” he said, 
as he gave them to her. 

‘* Do you know,” he said presently, as 
he watched her placing the flowers in a 
broad vase, ‘‘ I met an old friend of mine 
after I left you this morning, a man who 
was very successful in newspaper work for 
some years and then left it, and he said 
something to me which echoed a recent 
thought of my own.” 

*¢ What was it?” 

‘¢ That it is impossible for any one in 
newspaper work to live up to a high stand- 
ard of honor. Do you believe it is true? ’”’ 

*¢T do not,” she said, calmly, leaning 
back in her chair and looking up at him. 
*¢ You have to adjust yourself to the spirit 
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of the future rather than of the past, for 
the newspaper is the forerunner of the 
next century. But do that, and you will 
find it possible to live up to a higher 
standard of honor than in any other pro- 
fession.” 

*¢ Don’t you think that you rather exag- 
gerate the present nobleness of journalism? 
I will agree with you about all its possible 
greatness and grandeur. But it seems to 
me that almost all who are in it — all, at 
least, who have any enthusiasm about it — 
look at it through magnifying glasses, and 
talk about it rather as it might be than as 
it actually is.” 

*¢ Yes,” she answered a little sadly, ** I 
know that I must confess there is much 
truth in what you say.” 

He was leaning on the desk, idly turning 
the leaves of one of the many books with 
which it was piled. ‘* By the way, I was 
much surprised at your review of this 
book, after what you said about it to me.” 

‘¢ The author is a near relative of Mr. 
Lossman, and he asked me particularly to 
say as little evil and as much good about 
it as I could.” 

He looked at her reproachfully. ‘* And 
do you let your opinion, upon which your 
readers rely as being trustworthy and un- 


biased, be influenced in that way?” 
*¢ What I said in my review was as true 


as what I said to you. Neither was just. 
I said to you all the bad I thought about it, 
and I said in the paper all the good.” 

*¢ But do you think it the proper thing, 
considering it merely as a question of ab- 
stract right and of newspaper ethics, to 
mislead your readers in that way?” 

Perhaps she did have some inward mis- 
giving about the rightfulness of the mat- 
_ ter, for there was a touch of resentment in 

her tone as she began, ‘‘ Really, Mr. 
Emmons ”’ — but she got no farther. She 
looked up at him, and saw that in his face 
which sent a tide of hot blood even to her 
ear-tips and drove back the words from 
her tongue. She had been about to say, 
and he felt that she was about to say, that 
he had no right to question her actions. 
But face and eyes spoke as plainly as 
words, ‘‘ I have the right, for I love you,” 
and the unspoken words died on her lips, 
for in her heart she recognized the right, 
and her whole being knelt down before it. 
For an instant neither spoke, and Grace 
felt what was coming. And again there 
came over her the blinding consciousness 
that she was dearer than life to the man 
who stood before her, — that consciousness 
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which will unsteady the nerves and weaken 
the decision of the strongest and coldest 
woman,—and with it she felt again the 
rush of exultant passion closing her in, 
leading her captive, burying under its 
waves the scruples which had filled her 
mind an hour before. Helpless, and glory- 
ing in her helplessness, she surrendered 
herself to what she knew was coming. 

‘“¢Grace,” he said, in a soft, low voice 
that made the hand he had taken in his 
flutter and tremble, and then there was a 
knock at the door. Both started, and, in 
answer to her hasty ‘‘ Come,” the office- 
boy entered. ‘* Miss Belden, Mr. Loss- 
man would like to see you at once.” 

When Grace returned to her room she 
put on her hat and locked the door, saying 
to herself, ‘*I must not let this happen 
again.” Emmons went to her room sev- 
eral times that afternoon, but failed to find 
her. In the evening he found himself 
assigned to an unimportant piece of work, 
finished it hurriedly, and sought her house. 
But she was not there. Then he went 
back aimlessly to the office, and found there 
some letters from his old church and pa- 
rishioners at West Haven, which put a new 
complication upon matters. How quiet 
and restful the life there seemed to him 
now, in the midst of his struggles and con- 
tests! He thought of it with a longing 
that astonished himself. He could feel 
already the joy with which he would bid 
good-by to the trials and difficulties of 
conscience with which his newspaper life 
was vexed. But then— Grace Belden. 
He could not ask her to go to West Haven, 
and again, away from her presence and 
with the thought of his church, the consci- 
entious scruples he’ had that morning van- 
quished, came to the surface. ‘* I wonder 
if it would be wise,” he said again and 
again during his sleepless night. ‘* We 
are going in different directions, and how 
can we go together?” But at thought of 
going on without her he groaned aloud. 
‘¢ She holds her convictions as firmly as I 
hold mine, and what companionship and 
happiness would there be in a marriage 
with such separation as that?” But, even 
with that thought, he clutched frantically 
at the vivid remembrance of the many 
happy hours they had spent together. He 
had believed before that she cared for him, 
and since the scene in her office that after- 
noon he was sure of it. And now, glad 
of an excuse to help the battle of his wishes 
against his convictions, he said to himself 
that it would be ignoble to take that unfair 
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advantage of her and not finish the inter- 
rupted conversation, and at least give her a 
chance to say what should be. He went 
to the Mirror office the next morning with 
his mind still in a whirl. 

‘¢ Hello, Emmons!” said Lossman, as 
they met in the hall; ‘‘are you sick this 
morning? You look paler than a ghost.” 

Miss Belden’s door was open, and she 
was busily at work emptying the drawers 
and pigeon-holes of her desk. She looked 
up as he stopped at the door. 

‘**Good-morning, Mr. Emmons. You 
are just intime to tell me good-by. I 
have accepted an offer from the Vew York 
Intelligencer, and leave to-day.” 


NIGHT, AND 

THE night is not altogether given over 
to darkness, and should never be ap- 
proached by a pedestrian with a lantern. 
Honest impressions may have been ob- 
tained anciently, as sought for, by day 
with a lantern, but the night will yield 
nothing to the man with a lantern. Why 
should it? He asks nothing but a dry 
shoe, and in getting that gets nothing else, 
and sometimes not even that. 

Anoint your eyes with darkness and, 
whereas you were blind, you will then 
see, not the dancing stars and the still 
planets alone, but a half-unreal world, 
in which the sky and earth seem to mingle, 
as they do not by day. Clumps of trees 
seem in conspiracy, and single trees and 
objects have an air of quiet alertness that 
we ascribe to our conception of a sentinel. 
A forest and the single trees that comprise 
it have to me, by night, an air of positive 
watchfulness that I cannot discover by 
day. Often, as twilight deepened, I have 
observed, from the unlighted recess of a 
town-business office, men and women 
passing on the sidewalk; some I could 
distinguish as friends and acquaintances, 
and some were not known to me; but 
in every case the half-seen outline seemed 
to give a magnified character to the 
one passing, and the character thus seem- 
ingly projected, I imagined at least, 


was a fundamental characteristic of that 
Night, in every instance, has a power 


one. 





NIGHT, AND A FEW OF ITS VALUES. 


He was leaning against the door-post, 
but a casual observer would not have no- 
ticed that he actually needed its support. 
He passed his hand over his forehead, and 
then, ‘‘ Indeed!” he said, in a low voice; 
‘¢T have come to say good-by, too, for I 
have had a letter from my old church, and 
I shall go back at once to take charge of it 
again.” 

Her face was a shade paler than usual, 
though it might have been because the east 
wind was blowing in so coolly at the open 
window. She turned, held out her hand, 
saying simply, ‘*‘ Good-by.” He took it, 
hesitated a moment, repeated ‘* Good-by,” 
and was gone. 

Hlorence Finch-Kelly. 


A FEW OF ITS VALUES. 


to specialize the inner and constructive 
quality of objects. It subordinates color, 
angles, and distances. It destroys trap- 
pings and associations in a great measure. 
It, therefore, and whether therefore or not, 
really gives the bent of objects not discern- 
ible by day. Night has the highest artistic 
values, but not to him who works in color, 
and, through color, in form. 

Of the five senses, that of sight gets im- 
pressions from the widest scope and most 
various objects ; next, the sense of hearing ; 
then the sense of smell; that of touch 
next; next, that of taste, in which distance 
is entirely eliminated. 

Day is the province of sight, darkness 
the province of hearing; and, outside of 
matters of contemplation, such as the un- 
varying stars and occasional clouds, night 
addresses the ear. Her busiest adjutants 
are the frogs, and they are busiest when 
some storm that leaves the half-formed 
moon a flaw in the still, vapory sky is 
noiselessly dying away in the west, — dying 
with faint electrical shudders of light that 
serve to show, on the low plains of the 
horizon, other advancing columns of rain 
that will come by midnight. The frogs, 
thus, with one rain in the hand, and two, 
as it were, in the bush, bubble merrily up 
from every slough and marsh. 

It is arranged for me that I do not reach 
home, on six nights of every week, until 
after dark. In that distance I traverse 











CARNATIONS. 


naturally, onecreek of considerable breadth 
and two lesser tributaries. The smaller of 
the tributaries has a congregation of frogs 
that sing an air not at all unlike the score 
played by a clicking mowing-machine 
when it is turned at the end of a swath. 
On the larger of the two tributaries I have 
never heard a frog, though I cannot ac- 
count for it. 

In the creek, the main stream, I have 
never heard a frog. In the swamps that 
lie along the course of the main creek, and, 
particularly, where large trees grow out of 
the swamp, the frog-chorus is nothing short 
of stunning, with, apparently,a more rapid 
movement in the music of each individual 
than where there disports a less numer- 
ous crowd of frogs. In a modest pool, 
on my way home, is a small congregation 
of conservative frogs, who, like the Mars 
Hill people, seem to do nothing but ask 
questions. That, at least, is the impres- 
sion I get from their ceaseless, interroga- 
tive music. 

Their music is exactly reciprocal, one has 
not ceased till another has begun, and they 
invariably cease with a rising tone, which 
gives the whole performance the property 
of something being asked and never an- 
swered. It seems a right-hand and left- 
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hand feat of telling something, while each 
still adheres to the philosophy of not letting 
the one know what the other has been 
talking about. It is an essentially Crom- 
wellian performance. 

There is a hermit frog that I have been 
unable to locate, but his music has all the 
symptoms of a locust. When at his best 
this hermit’s song has all the squeezed 
beauty of a locust’s song, and compares 
well with it in tone and length of note, 
but the locust always quits when he gets 
through, and invariably gets through with 
one stanza at a time; that is, a locust 
always brings each stanza to an almost 
visible point. A locust’s song has all the 
satisfactory closing remarks of a rusty gate ; 
but the hermit frog’s song does not properly 
close, but, when it sees dissolution near, 
scatters and recedes till it is inaudible, 
and nothing seems to get it down. 

It is indeed music that the frogs make 
when the full moon says to the threaten- 
ing clouds, ‘* To the rear! Mark time! 
March!” and they break ranks, and file 
away under the leadership of some Sko- 
beleff of the skies, in flowing plume, white 
cape, and broad epaulets, gilded in beams 
of yellow and of indigo. 


J. RB. S. Birch. 
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THE spring-time hyacinths are not more sweet, 
Nor summer roses lovelier, to me, 

Than these carnations fragrant with the heat 
Of Eastern gardens far beyond the sea. 


Their subtle effluence of an alien clime 
A vision faint reveals of those who throng, 
Beloved and lost for years, but not for time, 
Where summer fails not, nor the joy of song. 


W. Bliss Carman. 





AROUND THE WORLD ON A BICYCLE. 


Ill. THROUGH SLAVONIA AND SERVIA. 


THE editor of Der Drau, the semi- 
weekly official organ of the Slavonian 
capital, and Mr. Freund, being the two 
citizens of Eszek capable of speaking 
English, join voices at the supper-table 
in hoping it will rain enough to compel 
us to remain over to-morrow, that they 
may have the pleasure of showing us 
around Eszek and of inviting us to dinner 
and supper; and Egali, I am constrained 
to believe, retir to his couch in full 
sympathy with tnem, being pussessed of 
a decided weakness for stopping over 
and accepting invitations to dine. Their 
united wish is gratified, for when we rise 
in the morning it is still raining. Eszek 
is a fortified city, and has been in time 
past an important fortress. It has lost 
much of its importance since the introduc- 
tion of modern arms, for it occupies per- 
fectly level ground, and the fortifications 
consist merely of large trenches that have 
been excavated and walled, with a view of 
preventing the city from being taken by 
storm, — not a very overshadowing consid- 
eration these days, when the usual mode 
of procedure is to stand off and bombard a 
city into the conviction that further resist- 
ance is useless. After dinner the assistant 
editor of Der Drau comes around and 
pilots us about the city and its pleasant 
environments. The worthy assistant ed- 
itor is a sprightly, versatile Slav, and, as 
together we promenade the parks and 
avenues, the number and extent of which 
appear to be the chief glory of Eszek, the 
ceaseless flow of language and well-nigh 
continuous interchange of gesticulations 
between himself and Egali are quite won- 
derful, and both of them certainly ought 
to retire to-night far more enlightened 
individuals than they found themselves 
this morning. The Hungarian seems in a 
particularly happy and gracious mood 
to-day, as I instinctively felt certain he 
would be if the fates decreed against a 
continuation of our journey. When our 
companion’s conversation turns on any 
particularly interesting subject I am gra- 
ciously given the benefit of it to the extent 
of some French or German word the 
meaning of which Egali has discovered 
I understand. During the afternoon we 


wander through the intricacies of a yew- 
shrub maze, where a good-sized area of 
impenetrably thick vegetation has been 
trained and trimmed into a bewildering 
net-work of arched walks that almost ex- 
clude the light, and Egali pauses to favor 
me with the information that this maze 
is the favorite trysting-place of Slavonian 
nymphs and swains, and, furthermore, ex- 
presses his opinion that the spot must be 
indeed romantic, and an appropriate place 
to **come a wooin’” on nights when the 


moonbeams, penetrating through a thou- 


sand tiny interspaces, convert the gloomy 
interior into chambers of dancing light 
and shadow. All this information and 
these comments are embodied in the two 
short words, *‘ Amour, luna,” accom- 
panied by a few gesticulations, and is a 
fair sample of the manner in which con- 
versation is carried on between us. It is 
quite astonishing how readily two persons 
constantly together will come to under- 
stand each other through the medium of a 
few words which they know the meaning 
of in common. Scores of ladies and gen- 
tlemen, the latter chiefly military officers, 
are enjoying a promenade in the rain- 
cooled atmosphere, and there is no mis- 
taking the glances of interest with which 
many of them favor —Egali. His pro- 
nounced sportsmanlike make-up attracts 
universal attention and causes everybody 
to mistake him for myself,—a_ kindly 
office which I devoutly wish he would fill 
until the whole journey is accomplished. 
In the Casino garden a dozen bearded 
musicians are playing Slavonian airs, and, 
by request of the assistant editor, they play 
and sing the Slavonian national anthem 
and a popular air or two besides. The 
national musical instrument of Slavonia 
is the ‘‘tamborica,” —a_ small, steel- 
stringed instrument that is twanged with 
a chip-like piece of wood. Their singing 
is excellent in its way, but to the writer’s 
taste there is no comparison between their 
tamboricas and the gypsy music of Hun- 
gary. 

There are no bicycles in all Eszek save 
ours, — though Mr. Freund, who has lately 
returned from Paris, has ordered one, with 
which he expects to win the admiration of 
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all his countrymen, —and Egali and my- 
self are lionized to our hearts’ content ; but 
this evening we are quite startled and taken 
aback by the reappearance of the assistant 
editor excitedly announcing the arrival of 
a tricycle in town! Upon going down, in 
breathless anticipation of summarily losing 
the universal admiration of Eszek, we 
find an itinerant cobbler, who has con- 
structed a machine that would make the 
rudest bone-shaker of ancient memory 
seem like the most elegant product of Hart- 
ford or Coventry in comparison. The 
backbone and axle-tree are roughly hewn 
sticks of wood, ironed equally rough at 
the village blacksmith’s; and as, for a 
twenty-kreutzer piece, the rider mounts 
and wobbles all over the sidewalk for a 
short distance, the spectacle would make 
a stoic roar with laughter, and the good 
people of the lower Danubian provinces 
are anything but stoical. 


Six o’clock next morning finds us travel- 
ing southward into the interior of Slavonia ; 
but we are not mounted, for the road pre- 
sents an unridable surface of mud, stones 
and ruts, that causes my companion’s 
favorite ejaculatory expletive to occur 
with more than its usual frequency. For a 
portion of the way there is a narrow side- 
path that is fairly ridable, but an uninvit- 
ingly deep ditch runs unpleasantly near, 
and no amount of persuasion can induce 
my companion to attempt wheeling along 
it. Egali’s bump of cautiousness is fully 
developed, and day by day, as we journey 
together, 1 am becoming more and more 
convinced that he would be an invaluable 
companion to have accompany one around 
the world; true, the journey would occupy 
a decade, or thereabouts, but one would be 
morally certain of coming out safe and 
sound in the end; there would be. no 
danger of sunstroke from over-exertion, no 
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breaking of limbs or neck from reckless 
riding, no running of heads into unneces- 
sary danger, and no danger of inciting the 
prejudice and hostility of the natives of 
any country by running them down with 
our wheels. Egali has many admirable 
traits, but his utter lack of speed and ven- 
turesomeness on the wheel casts a shadow 
“over them all. 

During our progression southward there 
has been a perceptible softening in the dis- 
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‘*Yankee Doodle,” to which Egali has 
taken quite a fancy since first hearing it 
played by the gypsy band in the wine- 
garden at Szekszard three days ago, and 
the Hungarian national air, — this latter, 
of course, falling to Egali’s share of the 
entertainment. Having been to college in 
Paris, Egali is also able to contribute the 
famous Marseillaise hymn, and, not to be 
outdone, I favor him with ‘‘ God Save 
the Queen” and ‘Britannia Rules the 
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position of the natives, this being more 
noticeably a marked characteristic of the 
Slavonians; the generous southern sun, 
shining onthe great area of Oriental gentle- 
ness, casts a softening influence towards 
the sterner north, imparting to the people 
amiable and genial dispositions It takes 
but comparatively small deeds to win the 
admiration and applause of the natives of 
the lower Danube. with their child-like 
manners ; and, by slowly meandering along 
the roadways of Southern Hungary occa- 
sionally with his bicycle, Egali has become 
the pride and admiration of thousands. 
For mile after mile we have to trundle 
our way slowly along the muddy highway 
as best we can, our road leading througha 
flat and rather swampy area of broad, 
waving wheat-fields ; we relieve the tedium 
of the journey by whistling. alternately, 
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Waves,” both of which he thinks very good 
tunes, —the former seeming to strike his 
Hungarian ear, however, as rather solemn. 
In the middle of the forenoon we make a 
brief halt at a rude roadside tavern for 
some refreshments, —a thick, narrow slice 
of raw, fat bacon, white with salt, and a 
level pint of red wine, satisfying my com- 
panion; but I substitute for the bacon a 
slice of coarse, black bread, much to Egali’s 
wonderment. Here are congregated several 
Slavonian shepherds, in their large, ill- 
fitting, sheepskin garments, with the long 
wool turned inwards, — clothes that ap- 
parently serve them alike to keep out the 
summer’s heat and the winter’s cold. One 
of the peasants. with ideas a trifle befuddled 
with wine, perhaps, and face all aglow 
with admiration for our bicycles, produces 
a tattered memoranda and begs us to favor 





























‘heard for many a day; 
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him with our autographs, an act that of 
itself proves him not to be without a de- 
gree of intelligence one would scarcely 
look for in a sheepskin-clad shepherd of 
Slavonia. Egali gruffly bids the man ‘* be- 
gone,” and aims a careless kick at the prof- 
fered memoranda; but seeing no harm in 
the request, and, moreover, being perhaps 
by nature a trifle more considerate of others, 
Icomply. As he reads aloud, ‘* United 
States, America,” to his comrades, they one 
and all lift their hats quite reverently and 
place their brown hands over their hearts, 
for | suppose they recognize in my ready 
compliance with the simple request, in 
comparison with Egali’s rude rebuff,— 
which, by the way, no doubt comes natural 
enough, —the diflerence between the land 
of the prince and peasant, and the land 
where * liberty, equality, and fraternity ” 
is not a meaningless 

motto, —a land which I a 
find every downtrodden 
peasant of Europe has 
heard of, and looks up- 
wards to. Soon after this 
incident we are passing a 
prune-orchard, when, as 
though for our especial 
benefit, a couple of peas- 
ants working there begin 
singing aloud, and with 
evident enthusiasm, some 
national melody, and as 
they observe not our 
presence, at my sugges- 
tion we crouch behind 
a convenient clump of 
bushes and for several 
minutes are favored with 
as fine a duet as I have 


but the situation becomes 
too ridiculous for Egali, 
and it finally sends him 
into a roar of laughter that 
causes the performance to 
terminate abruptly, and, 
rising into full view, we 
doubtless repay the sing- 
ers by letting them see 
us mount and ride into 
their native villige, but a 
few hundred yards distant. 

We are to-day passing 
through villages where a 
bicycle has never been 
seen —this being outside 
the area of Egali’s pere- = 


grinations—-and the whole 





population invariably turns out ex masse, 
clerks, proprietors, and customers in the 
shops unceremoniously dropping every- 
thing and running to the streets; there is 
verily a hurrying to and fro of all the citi- 
zens : husbands hastening from magazine to 
dwelling to inform their wives and families, 
mothers running to call their children, 
children their parents, and everybody 
scampering to call the attention of their 
sisters, cousins, and aunts, ere we are 
vanished in the distance, and it be ever- 
lastingly too late. 

We have been worrying along at some 
sort of pace, with the exception of the 
usual noontide halt, since six o’clock this 
morning, and the busy mosquito is making 
life interesting for belated wayfarers, when 
we ride into Sarengrad and putupat the only 
gasthaus in the village. Our bedroom is 
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situated on the ground floor, the only floor in 
fact the gasthaus boasts, and we are ina fair 
way of either being lulled to sleep or kept 
awake, as the case may be, by a howling 
chorus of wine-bibbers in the public room 
adjoining ; but here again Egali shows up 
to good advantage by peremptorily order- 
ing the singers to stop, and stop instanter. 
The amiably disposed peasants, notwith- 
standing the wine they have been drink- 
ing, cease their singing and become silent 
and circumspect, in deference to the wishes 
of the two strangers with the wonderful 
machines. We now make a practice of 
taking our bicycles into our bedroom with 
us at night, otherwise every right hand in 
the whole village would busy itself pinching 
the “ gum-elastic” tires and pedal-rubbers, 
twirling the pedals. feeling of spokes, 
backbone, and forks, and critically examin- 
ing and commenting upon every visible 
portion of the mechanism ; and who knows 
but that the latent cupidity of some easy- 
conscienced villager might be aroused at the 
unusual sight of so much * silver” stand- 
ing around loose (the natives hereabouts 
don’t even ask whether the nickled parts 
of the bicycle are silver or not; they take 
it for granted to be so), and surreptitiously 
attempt to chisel off enough to purchase an 
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embroidered coat for Sundays? From 
what I can understand of their comments 
among themselves, it is perfectly consist- 
ent with their ideas of the average English- 
man that he should bestride a bicycle of 
solid silver, and if their vocabulary em- 
braced no word corresponding to our ** mil- 
lionaire,” and they desired to use one, they 
would probably pick upon the word 
‘*Englander’’? as the most appropriate. 
Whilst we are making our toilets in the 
morning eager faces are peering inquisi- 
tively through the bedroom windows; a 
murmur of voices, criticising us and our 
strange vehicles, greets our waking mo- 
ments, and our privacy is often invaded, 
in spite of Egali’s inconsiderate treatment 
of them whenever they happen to cross 
his path. 

Many of the inhabitants of this part of 
Slavonia are Croatians, — people who are 
noted for their fondness of finery ; and, as 
on this sunny Sunday morning we wheel 
through their villages, the crowds of peas- 
antry who gather about us in all the brav- 
ery of their best clothes present, indeed, 
an appearance gay and picturesque beyond 
anything hitherto encountered. The gar- 
ments of the men are covered with braid- 
work and silk embroidery wherever such 
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ornamentation is thought to be an embel- 
lishment, and, to the Croatian mind, that 
means pretty much everywhere; and the 
girls and women are arrayed in the gayest 
of colors, those displaying the brightest 
hues and the greatest contrasts seem to go 
tripping along conscious of being irresist- 
ible. Many of the Croatian peasants are 
fine, strapping fellows, and very handsome 
women are observed in the villages, — 
women with great, dreamy eyes, and faces 
with an expression of languor that bespeaks 
their owners to be gentleness personified. 
Egali shows evidence of more suscepti- 
bility to female charms than I should 
naturally have given him credit for, and 
showsa decided inclination to linger in these 
beauty-blessed villages longer than is nec- 
essary, and, as one dark-eyed damsel after 
another gathers around us, I usually take 
the initiative in mounting and clearing 
out. 

Were a man to go suddenly flapping his 
way through the streets of Boston on the 
long-anticipated flying-machine, the aver- 
age Bostonian would scarce betray the 
unfeigned astonishment that is depicted on 
the countenances of these Croatian vil- 
lagers as we ride into their midst and dis- 
mount. 

This afternoon my bicycle causes the first 
runaway since the trifling affair at Lembach, 
Austria. A brown-faced peasant woman 
and a little girl, driving a small, shaggy 
pony harnessed to a basket-work, four- 
wheeled vehicle, are approaching; their 
humble-looking steed betrays no evidence 
of restiveness until just as I am turning out 
to pass him, when, without warning, he 
gives a swift, sudden bound to the right, 
nearly upsetting the vehicle, and without 
more ado bolts down a considerable em- 
bankment and goes helter-skelter across a 
field of standing grain. 

The old lady “pluckily hangs on to the 
reins, and finally succeeds in bringing the 
runaway around into the road again with- 
out damaging anything save the corn. It 
might have ended much less satisfactorily, 
however, and the incident illustrates one 
possible source of trouble to a cycler travel- 
ing alone through countries where the 
people neither understand, nor can be ex- 
pected to understand, a wheelman’ S posi- 
tion; the situation would, of course, be 
aggravated in a country village where, not 
speaking the language, one could not make 
himself understood in his own defence. 
These people here, if not wise as serpents, 
are at least harmless as doves; but, in case 
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of the bicycle frightening ateamand causing 
a runaway with the unpleasant sequel of 
broken limbs, or injured horse, they would 
scarce know what to do in the premises, 
since they would have no precedent to 
govern them, and, in the absence of any 
intelligent guidance, might conclude to 
wreak summary vengeance on the bicycle. 
In such a case would a wheelman be jus- 
tified in using his revolver to defend his 
wheel? 

Such is the reverie into which I fall 
whilst reclining beneath a spreading mul- 
berry tree waiting for Egali to catch up; 
for he has promised that I shall see the 
Slavonian national dance sometime to-day, 
and a village is now visible in the distance. 
At the Danube-side village of Hamenitz 
an hour’s halt is decided upon to give me 
the promised opportunity of witnessing the 
dance in its native land. It is a novel and 
interesting sight. A round hundred young 
gallants and maidens were rigged out in 
finery such as no other people save the Croa- 
tian and Slavonian peasants ever wear, — 
the young men braided and embroidered, 
and the damsels having their hair entwined 
with a profusion of natural flowers in ad- 
dition to their costumes of all possible hues. 
Forming themselves into a large ring, dis- 
tributed so that the sexes alternate, the 
young men extend and join their hands in 
front of the maidens, and the latter join 
hands behind their partners; the steel- 
strung tamboricas strike up a lively twang- 
ing air to which the circle of dancers en- 
deavor to shuffle time with their feet, whilst 
at the same time moving around in a circle. 
Livelier and faster twang the tamboricas, 
and more and more animated becomes the 
scene as the dancing, shuffling ring en- 
deavors to keep pace with it. As the fun 
progresses into the fast and furious stages 
the youths’ hats have a knack of getting 
into a jaunty position on the side of their 
heads, and the wearers’ faces assume a 
reckless, flushed appearance, like men half 
intoxicated, whilst the maidens’ bright eyes 
and beaming faces betoken unutterable 
happiness; finally the music and the 
shuffling of feet terminate with a rapid 
flourish, everybody kisses everybody, — 
save, of course, mere luckless onlookers like 
myself and Egali,— and the Slavonian 
national dance is ended. 

To-night we reach the strongly fortified 
town of Peterwardein, opposite which, just 
across a pontoon bridge spanning the Dan- 
ube, is the larger city of Neusatz. At 
Hamenitz we met Professor Zaubaur, the 
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editor of the U7 Videk, who came down 
the Danube ahead of us by steamboat; 
and now, after housing our machines at our 
gasthaus in Peterwardein, he pilots usacross 
the pontoon bridge in the twilight, and into 
one of those wine-gardens so universal in 
this part of the world. Here at Neusatz 
I listen to the genuine Hungarian gypsy 
music for the last time on the European tour 
ere bidding the territory of Hungary adieu, 
for Neusatz is on the Hungarian side of the 
Danube. The professor has evidently let 
no grass grow beneath his feet nce leav- 
ing us scarcely an hour ago at Hamenitz, 
for he has, in the meantime, ferreted out 
the only English-speaking person at present 
in town: the good Frau Schrieber, an 
Austrian lady, formerly of Vienna, t 
now at Neusatz with her husband, a well- 
known advocate. This lady talks Eng- 
lish quite fluently. Though not yet twenty- 
five she is very, very wise, and, among 
other things, she informs her admiring 
friends gathered round about us, listening 
to the — to them — unintelligible flow of 
a foreign language, that Englishmen are 
‘*very grave beings,” a piece of informa- 
tion that wrings from Egali a really sym- 
pathetic response, — nothing less than the 
startling announcement that he hasn’t seen 
me smile since we left Budapesth together, 
a week ago! ‘* Having seen the Slavonian, 
I ought by all means to see the Hungarian, 
national dance,” Frau Schrieber says; 
adding, ‘ it is a nice dance for Englishmen 
to look at, though it is so very gay that 
English ladies would neither dance it nor 
look at it being danced.” Ere’ parting 
company with this entertaining lady she 
agrees that, if I will but remain in Hun- 
gary permanently, she knows of a very 
handsome fraulein of sixtéen summers, 
who, having heard of my ‘* wonderful 
journey,’’ is already predisposed in my 
favor, and with a little friendly tact and 
management on Frau Schrieber’s part 
would no doubt be willingto waive the for- 
malities of a long courtship, and yield up 
hand and heart at my request! I can 
scarcely think of breaking in twain my trip 
around the world even for so tempting a 
prospect, and I recommend the fair one to 
Egali; but ‘‘ the fraulein has never heard 
of Herr Egali, and he will not do.” 

*¢ Will the fraiulein be willing to wait 
until my journey around the world is com- 
pleted?” 

‘*Yes; she vill vait mit much _plee- 
zure ; I vill zee dat she vait; und I know 
you vill return, for an Englishman alvays 
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forgets his promeezes.” Henceforth, when 
Egali and myself enter upon a program of 
whistling, ‘‘ Yankee Doodle ” is supplanted 
by ‘* The girl I left behind me,” much to 
his annoyance, since, not understanding the 
sentiment responsible for the change, he 
thinks ‘*‘ Yankee Doodle ” a far better tune. 
So much attached, in fact, has Egali become 
to the American national air that he informs 
the professor and editor of U7 Videk of the 
circumstance of the band playing it at 
Szekszard. As, after supper, several of us 
promenade the streets of Neusatz, the pro- 
fessor links his arm in mine, and, taking 
the cue from Egali, begs me to favor him 
by whistling it. I try my best to palm this 
patriotic duty off on Egali, by paying flat- 
tering compliments to his style of whistling ; 
but, after all, the duty falls on me, and I 
whistle the tune softly, yet merrily, as we 
walk along, the professor, spectacled and 
wise-looking, meanwhile exchanging nu- 
merous nods of recognition with his fellow- 
Neusatzers we meet. 

The provost-judge of Neusatz shares the 
honors with Frau Schrieber of knowing 
more or less English; but this evening the 
judge is out of town. The enterprising 
professor lies in wait for him, however, 
and at 5:300n Monday morning, whilst 
we are dressing, an invasion of our bed- 
chamber is made by the professor, the jolly- 
looking and portly provost-judge, a Slavo- 
nian lieutenant of artillery, and a druggist 
friend of the others. The provost-judge 
and the lieutenant actually own bicycles 
and ride them, the only representatives of 
the wheel in Neusatz and Peterwardein, 
and the judge is “‘ very angry ”—as he 
expresses it— that Monday is court day, 
and to-day an unusually busy one, for he 
would be most happy to wheel with us to 
Belgrade. 

The lieutenant fetches his wheel and 
accompanies us to the next village. Peter- 
wardein is a strongly fortified place, and, as 
a position commanding the Danube so 
completely, is furnished with thirty guns 
of large caliber, a battery certainly not to 
be despised when posted on a position so 
commanding as the hill on which Peter- 
wardein fortress is built. ‘As the editor 
and others at Eszek, so here the professor, 
the judge, and the druggist unite in a 
friendly protest against my attempt to 
wheel through Asia, and more especially 
through China, ‘for everybody knows it 
is quite dangerous,” they say. These 


people cannot possibly understand why 
it is that an Englishman or American, 




















knowing of danger beforehand, will still 
venture ahead ; and when, in reply to their 
questions, I modestly announce my inten- 
tion of going ahead, notwithstanding pos- 
sible danger and probable difficulties, they 
each, in turn, shake my hand as though 
reluctantly resigning me to a_ reckless 
determination, and the judge, acting as 
spokesman, and echoing and interpreting 
the sentiments of his companions, exclaims, 
‘* England and Ameriea forever! it is ze 
grandest peebles on ze world!” The lieu- 
tenant, when questioned on the subject by 
the judge and the professor, simply shrugs 
his shoulders and says nothing, as becomes 
a man whose first duty is to cultivate a 
supreme contempt for danger in all its 
forms. They all accompany us outside 
the city gates, when, after mutual farewells 
and assurances of good-will, we mount and 
wheel away down the Danube, the lieuten- 
ant’s big mastiff trotting soberly alongside 
his master, whilst Egali, sometimes in and 
sometimes out of sight behind, brings up 
the rear. After the lieutenant leaves us 
we have to trundle our weary way up the 
steep gradients of the Fruskagora moun- 
tains for a number of kilometers. For 
Egali it is quite an adventurous morning. 
Ere we had left the shadows of Peterwar- 
dein fortress he upset whilst wheeling 
beneath some overhanging mulberry-boughs 
that threatened destruction to his jockey- 
cap; soon after parting company with the 
lieutenant he gets into an altercation with 
a gang of gypsies about being the cause of 
their horses breaking loose from their 
picket-ropes and stampeding, and then 
making uncivil comments upon the cir- 
cumstance ; an hour after this he overturns 
again and breaks a pedal, and when we dis- 
mount at Indjia, for our noontide halt, he 
discovers that his saddle-spring has snapped 
in the middle. As he ruefully surveys the 
breakage caused by the roughness of the 
Fruskagora roads, and sends out to scour 
the village for a mechanic capable of under- 
taking the repairs, he eyes my machine 
wistfully, and asks me for the address 
where one like it can be obtained. The 
blacksmith is not prepared to mend the 
spring, although he makes a good job of 
the pedal, and it takes a carpenter and his 
assistant from 1 :30 to 4:30 o'clock to man- 
ufacture a grooved piece of wood to fit be- 
tween the spring and backbone so that he 
can ride with me to Belgrade. It would 
have been a fifteen-minute task for a Yan- 
kee carpenter. 

We have been traversing a spur of the 
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Fruskagora mountains all the morning, 
and our progress has been slow. The 
roads through here are mainly of the natural 
soil, and correspondingly bad; but the 
glorious views of the Danube, with its 
alternating wealth of green woods and 
greener cultivated areas, fully recompense 
for the extra toil. Prune-orchards, the trees 
weighed down with fruit yet green, clothe 
the hillsides with their luxuriance ; indeed, 
the whole broad, rich valley of the Danube 
seems nodding and smiling in the con- 
sciousness of overflowing plenty ; for days 
we have traversed roads leading through 
vineyards and orchards, and broad areas 
with promising-looking grain crops. 

It is but thirty kilometers from Indjia to 
Semlin, on the river-bank opposite Bel- 
grade, and since leaving the Fruskagora 
mountains the country has been a level 
plain, and the roads fairly smooth. But 
Egali has naturally become doubly cautious 
since his succession of misadventures this 
morning, and as, whilst waiting for him to 
overtake me, I recline beneath the mulberry- 
trees near the village of Batainitz and sur- 
vey the blue mountains of Servia looming 
up to the southward through the evening 
haze, he rides up and proposes Batainitz as 
our halting-place for the night, adding per- 
suasively, ‘* There will be no ferryboat 
across to Belgrade to-night, and we can 
easily catch the first boat in the morning.” 
I reluctantly agree, though advocating 
going on to Semlin this evening. 

Whilst our supper is being prepared we 
are taken in hand by the leading merchant 
of the village and turned loose in an or- 
chard of small fruits and early pears, and 
from thence conducted to a large gypsy 
encampment in the outskirts of the village, 
where, in acknowledgment of the honor 
of our visit, — and a few kreutzers by way 
of supplement, — the ‘‘ flower of the camp,” 
a blooming damsel, about the shade of a 
total eclipse, kisses the backs of our hands, 
and the men play a strumming monotone 
with sticks and an inverted wooden trough, 
whilst the women dance in a most lively 
and not ungraceful manner. These gypsy 
bands are a happy crowd of vagabonds, 
looking as though they had never a single 
care in all the world; the men wear long, 
flowing hair, and to the ordinary costume 
of the peasant is added many a gewgaw, 
worn with a careless, jaunty grace that fails 
not to carry with it a certain charm in spite 
of unkempt locks and dirty faces. The 
women wear a minimum of clothes, and a 
profusion of beads and trinkets, and the 
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children go stark naked or partly dressed. 
Unmistakable evidence that one is ap- 
proaching the Orient appears in the semi- 
Oriental costumes of the peasantry and 
roving gypsy bands, as we gradually near 
the Servian capital. An Oriental costume 
in Eszek is sufficiently exceptional to be a 
novelty, and so it is until one gets south of 
Peterwardein, when the national costumes 
of Slavonia and Croatia are gradually 
merged into the tasseled fez, the many 
folded waistband, and the loose, flowing 
pantaloons of Eastern lands. Here at Ba- 
tainitz the feet are encased in rude raw- 
hide moccasins, bound on with leathern 
thongs, and the ankle and calf are band- 
aged with many folds of heavy red material, 
also similarly bound. The scene around 
our gasthaus, after our arrival, resembles 
a popular meeting ; for, although a few of 
the villagers have been to Belgrade and 
seen a bicycle, it is only within the last 
six months that Belgrade itself has boasted 
one, and the great majority of the Batainitz 
people have simply heard enough about 
them to whet their curiosity for a closer 
acquaintance. Moreover, from the in- 
terest taken in my tour at Belgrade on 
account of the bicycle’s recent introduc- 
tion in that capital, these villagers, but a 
dozen kilometers away, have heard more 
of my journey than people in villages far- 
ther north, and their curiosity is roused in 
proportion. We are astir by five o’clock 
next morning ; but the same curious crowd 
is making the stone corridors of the ram- 
bling old gasthaus impassable, and filling 
the space in front, gazing curiously at us, 
and commenting on our appearance when- 
ever we happen to become visible, whilst 
waiting with commendable patience to ob- 
tain a glimpse of our wonderful machines. 
They are a motley, and withal a ragged 
congregation; and old women devoutly 
cross themselves, as, after a slight repast 
of bread and milk, we sally forth with 
our wheels, prepared to start; and the 
spontaneous murmur of admiration which 
breaks forth as we mount becomes louder 
and more pronounced as I turn in the sad- 
dle and doff my helmet in deference to the 
homage paid us by hearts which are none 
the less warm because hidden beneath the 
rags of honest poverty and semi-civiliza- 
tion. It takes but little to win the hearts 
of these rude, unsophisticated people. A 
two hours’ ride, from Batainitz, over level 
and reasonably smooth roads, brings us 
into Semlin, quite an important Slavonian 
city on the Danube, nearly opposite Bel- 


grade, which is on the same side, but sep- 
arated from it by a large tributary called 
the Save. Ferryboats ply regularly be- 
tween the two cities, and, after an hour 
spent in hunting up different officials to 
gain permission for Egali to cross over into 
Servian territory without having a regular 
traveler’s passport, we escape from the 
madding crowds of Semlinites by board- 
ing the ferryboat, and ten minutes later 
are exchanging signals with three Servian 
wheelmen, who have come down to the 
landing in full uniform to meet and wel- 
come us to Belgrade. 

Many readers will doubtless be as sur- 
prised as I was to learn that at Belgrade, 
the capital of the little kingdom of Servia, 
independent only since the treaty of Berlin, 
a bicycle club was organized in January, 
1885, and that now, in June of the same 
year, they have a promising club of thirty 
members, twelve of whom are riders 
owning their own wheels. Their club is 
named, in French, Za Soczété Veloct- 
pedique Serbe; in the Servian language 
it is unpronounceable to an Anglo-Saxon, 
and printable only with Slav type. The 
president, Milorade M. Nicolitch Terzi- 
bachitch, is the Cyclists’ Touring-Club 
Consul for Servia, and is the south-eastern 
picket of that organization, their club being 
the extreme cycle outpost in this direction. 
Our approach has been announced before- 
hand, and the club has thoughtfully ** seen” 
the Servian authorities, and so far smoothed 
the way for our entrance into their country 
that the officials do not even make a pre- 
tence of examining my passport or pack- 
ages, —an almost unprecedented occur- 
rence, I should say, since they are more 
particular about passports here than _per- 
haps in any other European country, save 
Russia and Turkey. 

Here at Belgrade I am to part company 
with Egali, who, by the way, has applied 
for, and just received, his certificate of ap- 
pointment to the Cyclists’ Touring-Club 
consulship of Duna Szekesé and Mohacs, 
an honor of which he feels quite proud. 
True, there is no other cycler in his whole 
district, and hardly likely to be for some 
time to come; but I can heartily recom- 
mend him to any wandering wheelman 
happening down the Danube Valley on a 
tour; he knows the best wine-cellars in all 
the country round, and, besides being an 
agreeable and accommodating road com- 
panion, will prove a salutary check upon 
the headlong career of any one disposed to 
over-exertion. I am not yet to be aban- 
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doned entirely to my own resources, how- 
ever; these hospitable Servian wheelmen 
couldn’t think of such a thing. Iam to 
remain over as their guest till to-morrow 
afternoon, when Mr. Douchan Popovitz, 
the best rider in Belgrade, is delegated to 
escort me through Servia to the Bulgarian 
frontier. When I get there I shall not be 
much astonished to see a Bulgarian wheel- 
man offer to escort me to Roumelia, and 
so on clear to Constantinople, for I cer- 
tainly never expected to find so jolly and 
enthusiastic a company. of cyclers in this 
corner of the world. The good fellowship 
and hospitality of this Servian club know 
no bounds; Egali and I are banqueted and 
driven about in carriages all day, and even 
the postal card that I mail to OuTiNe, 
announcing my arrival in Belgrade, I am 
not permitted to pay for. Belgrade is a 
strongly fortified city, occupying a com- 
manding hill overlooking the Danube; it 
is a rare old town, battle-scarred and rug- 
ged; having been a frontier position of 
importance in a country that has been 
debatable ground between Turk and Chris- 
tian for centuries, it has been a coveted 
prize to be won and lost on the diplomatic 
chess-board, or, worse still, the football of 
contending armies and wrangling mon- 
archs. Long before the Ottoman Turks 
first appeared like a small, dark cloud, no 
bigger than a man’s hand, upon the south- 
eastern horizon of Europe, to extend and 
overwhelm the budding flower of Chris- 
tianity and civilization in these fairest 
portions of the continent, Belgrade was 
an important Roman fortress, and to-day 
its national museum and antiquarian stores 
are particularly rich in the treasure-trove 
of Byzantine antiquities, unearthed from 
_ time to time in the fortress itself and the 
region round about that came under its 
protection. So plentiful, indeed, are old 
coins and relics of all sorts at Belgrade, 
that, as I am standing looking at the col- 
lection in the windowof an antiquary shop, 
the proprietor steps out and presents me a 
small handful of copper-coins of Byzan- 
tium as a sort of bait that might perchance 
tempt one to enter and make a closer ex- 
amination of his stock. By the famous 
treaty of Berlin the Servians gained their 
complete independence, and their country, 
from a principality, paying tribute to the 
Sultan, changed to an independent king- 
dom with a Servian on the throne, owing 
allegiance to nobody, and the people have 
not yet ceased to show in a thousand little 
ways their thorough appreciation of the 
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change ; besides filling the picture-galleries 
of their museum with portraits of Servian 
heroes, battle-flags, and other gentle re- 
minders of their past history, they have, 
among other practical methods of mani- 
festing how they feel about the departure 
of the dominating crescent from among 
them, turned the leading Turkish mosque 
into a gas-house. One of the most inter- 
esting relics in the Servian capital is an 
old Roman well, dug from the brow of 
the fortress hill to below the level of the 
Danube for furnishing water to the city 
when cut off from the river by a besieging 
army. Itis an enormous affair, a tubular 
brick wall about forty feet in circumference 
and two hundred and fifty feet deep, out- 
side of which a stone stairway, winding 
round and round the shaft, leads from top 
to bottom. Openings through the wall, 
six feet high and three wide, occur at 
regular intervals all the way down, and as 
we followed our ragged guide down, 
down, down into the damp and darkness 
by the feeble light of a tallow candle in a 
broken lantern, I cannot help thinking 
that these o’erhandy openings leading into 
the dark, watery depths have, in the tragic 
history of Belgrade, doubtless been re- 
sponsible for the mysterious disappearance 
of more than one objectionable person, 
and it is not without certain involuntary 
misgivings that I take the lantern from the 
guide, — whose general appearance is, by 
the way, hardly calculated to be reassur- 
ing, — and, standing in one of the open- 
ings, peer down into the darksome depths, 
with him hanging on to my coat as an act 
of precaution. 

The view from the ramparts of the Bel- 
grade fortress is a magnificent panorama, 
extending over the broad valley of the 
Danube —which here winds about asthough 
trying to bestow its favors with impartiality 
upon Hungary, Servia, and Slavonia — 
and of the Save. The Servian soldiers 
are camped in small tents in various parts 
of the fortress grounds and its environ- 
ments, or lolling under the shade of a few 
scantily-verdured trees, for the sun is to- 
day broiling hot. With a population not 
exceeding one and a half millions, I am 
told that Servia supports a standing army 
of a hundred thousand; and, when re- 
quired, every man in Servia becomes a 
soldier. I am inclined to regard the above 
estimate of the regular army as exagger- 
ated, however; since, although the cost of 
their maintenance is doubtless as little as 
men can possibly be supported for, I don’t 
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see how a small, poor nation like the Ser- 
vians can possibly afford to support that 
number, even if they really had any use 
for them. As one lands from the ferry- 
boat and looks about him he needs no in- 
terpreter to inform him that he has left the 
Occident on the other side of the Save, 
and to the observant stranger the streets of 
Belgrade furnish many a novel and interest- 
ing sight in the way of fanciful costumes 
and phases of Oriental life here encoun- 
tered for the first time. In the afternoon 
we visited the national museum of old 
coins, arms, and Roman and Servian an- 
tiquities. 

A banquet in a wine-garden, where 
Servian national music is dispensed by a 
band of female musicians, is given us in the 
evening by the club, and royal quarters are 
assigned us for the night at the hospitable 
mansion of Mr. Terzibachitch’s father, 
who is the merchant-prince of Servia, and 
purveyor to the court. Wednesday morn- 
ing we take a general ramble over the city, 
besides visiting the club’s head-quarters, 
where we find a handsome new album has 
been purchased for receiving our auto- 
graphs. The Belgrade wheelmen have 
names painted on their bicycles, as names 
are painted on steamboats or yachts; 
“Fairy,” ‘*Good Luck,” and ‘ Servian 
Queen,” being fair specimens. The cyclers 
here are sons of leading citizens and busi- 
ness men of Belgrade, and, whilst they 
dress and conduct themselves as becomes 
thorough gentlemen, one fancies detecting 
a certain wild expression of the eye, as 
though their civilization were scarcely yet 
established ; in fact, this peculiar expression 
is more noticeable at Belgrade and is appar- 
ently more general here than at any other 
place I visit in Europe. I apprehend it to 
be a peculiarity that has become hereditary 
with the citizens, from their city having 
been so often and for so long the theater of 
uncertain fate and distracting political dis- 
turbances. It is the half-startled expres- 
sion of people with the ever-present knowl- 
edge of insecurity. But they are a warm- 
hearted, impulsive set of fellows, and 
when, whilst looking through the museum, 
we happen across Her Britannic Majesty’s 
representative at the Servian court, who is 
doing the same thing, one of them unhesi- 
tatingly approaches that gentleman, cap in 
hand, and, with considerable enthusiasm of 
manner, announces that they have with 
them a countryman of his who is riding 
around the world on a bicycle. This 
cooler-blooded and dignified gentleman is 
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not near so demonstrative in his acknowl- 
edgment as they doubtless anticipated he 
would be ; whereat they appear quite puz- 
zled and mystified. 

Three carriages with cyclers and their 
friends accompany us a dozen kilometers 
out to a wayside mehana, (the Oriental 
name for hotels, wayside inns, etc.) ; 
Douchan Popovitz, and Hugo Tichy, the 
captain of the club, will ride forty-five 
kilometers with me to Semendria, and at 
4 o'clock we mount our wheels and ride 
away southward into Servia. Arriving at 
the mehana wine is brought, and then the 
two Servians accompanying me, and those 
returning, kiss each other, after the man- 
ner and custom of their country; then a 
general hand-shaking and well-wishes all 
around, and the carriages turn towards 
Belgrade, whilst we wheelmen alternately 
ride and trundle over a muddy, — for it has 
rained since noon, — and mountainous road 
till 7 :30, when relatives of Douchan Popo- 
vitz, in the village of Grotzka, kindly offer 
us the hospitality of their house till morn- 
ing, which we hesitate not to avail our- 
selves of. When about to part at the 
mehana, the immortal Egali unwinds from 
around his waist that long blue girdle, the 
arranging and rearranging of which has 
been a familiar feature of the last week’s 
experiences, and presents it to me for a 
souvenir of himself, a courtesy which I 
return by presenting him with several of the 
Byzantine coins given to me by the Bel- 
grade antiquary as before mentioned. Be- 
yond Semendria, where the captain leaves 
us for the return journey, we leave the 
course of the Danube, which I have been 
following in a generat way for over two 
weeks, and strike due southward up the 
smaller, but not less beautiful, valley of 
the Morava river, where we have the in- 
tense satisfaction of finding roads that are 
both dry and level, enabling us, in spite 
of the broiling heat, to bowl along at 
a sixteen-kilometer pace to the village, 
where we halt for dinner and the usual 
three hours noontide siesta. Seeing me 
jotting down my notes with a short piece of 
lead-pencil, the proprietor of the mehana 
at Semendria, where we take a parting 
glass of wine with the captain, and who 
admires America and the Americans, steps 
indoors for a minute, and returns with a 
telescopic pencil-case, attached to a silken 
cord of the Servian national colors, which . 
he places around my neck, requesting 
me to wear it around the world, and when 
I arrive at my journey’s end sometimes to 
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think of Servia. With Egali’s sky-blue 
girdle encompassing my waist, and the 
Servian national colors fondly encircling 
my neck, [ begin to feel quite a heraldic 
tremor creeping over me, and actually 
surprise myself casting wistful glances at 
the huge antiquated horse-pistol stuck in 
yonder bull-whacker’s ample waistband ; 
moreover, I really think that a pair of these 
Servian moccasins would not be bad foot- 
gear for riding the bicycle! All up the 
Morava valley the roads continue far better 
than I ever expected to find in Servia, and 
we wheel merrily along, the Resara mount- 
ains, covered with dark pine forests, skirt- 
ing the valley on the right, sometimes 
rising into peaks of quite respectable pro- 
portions. The sun sinks behind the re- 
ceding hills, it grows dusk, and_ finally 
dark, save the feeble light vouchsafed by 
the new moon, and our destination still lies 
several kilometers ahead. But at about 
nine we roll safely into Jagodina, well- 
satisfied with the consciousness of having 
covered 145 kilometers to-day, in spite 
of delaying our start in the morning until 
eight o'clock, and the twenty kilometers 
of indifferent road between Grotzka and 
Semendria. There has been no reclining 
under road-side mulberry-trees for my 
companion to catch up to-day, however ; 
the Servian wheelman is altogether a 
speedier man than Egali, and, whether the 
road is rough or smooth, level or hilly, he 
is found close behind my rear wheel; my 
own shadow follows not more faithfully 
than does the *‘ best rider in Servia.” 

We start for Jago dinaat 5 :30 next morn- 
ing, finding the roads a little heavy with 
sand in places, but otherwise all that a 
wheelman could wish. Crossing a bridge 
over the Morava river, into Tchupria, we 
are required not only to foot it across, but 
to pay a toll for the bicycles, like any other 
wheeled vehicle. At Tchupria it seems as 
though the whole town must be depopu- 
lated, so great is the throng of citizens that 
swarm about us. Motley and picturesque 
even in their rags, one’s pen utterly fails to 
convey a correct idea of their appearance ; 
besides Servians, Bulgarians, and Turks, 
and the Greek priests who never fail of 
being on hand, now appear Roumanians, 
wearing huge sheep-skin shakos, with the 
long, ragged edges of the wool dangling 
about eyes and ears, or, in the case of a 
more ‘*dudish” person, clipped around 
smooth at the brim, making the head-gear 
look like a small, round, thatched roof. 
Urchins, whose daily duty is to promenade 
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the family goat around the streets, join in 
the procession, tugging their bearded 
charges after them; and a score of dogs, 
overjoyed beyond measure at the general 
commotion, romp about, and bark their 
joyous approval of it all. To have crowds 
like this following one out of town makes 
a sensitive person feel uncomfortably like 
being chased out of a community for bor- 
rowing chickens -by moonlight, or on ac- 
count of some irregularity concerning hotel 
bills. Orientals seemingly have not the 
slightest sense of dignity; portly, well- 
dressed citizens, priests, and military offi- 
cers press forward among the crowds of 
peasants and unwashed frequenters of the 
streets, evidently more delighted with 
things about them than they have been for 
many a day before. 

At Delegrad we wheel through the bat- 
tle-field of the same name, where, in 1876, 
Turks and Servians were arrayed against 
each other. These battle-scarred hills 
above Delegrad command a glorious view 
of the lower Morava valley, which is here- 
abouts most beautiful, and just broad 
enough for its entire beauty to be compre- 
hended. The Servians won the battle of 
Delegrad, and as I pause to admire the 
glorious prospect to the southward from 
the hills, methinks their general showed 
no little sagacity in opposing the invaders 
at a spot where the Morava vale, the jewel 
of Servia, was spread out like a panorama 
below his position, to fan with its loveli- 
ness the patriotism of his troops, — they 
could not otherwise than win, with the 
fairest portion of their well-beloved country 
spread out before them like a picture. A 
large cannon, captured from the Turks, is 
standing on its carriage by the road-side, a 
mute but eloquent witness of Servian 
prowess. 

A few miles further on we halt for din- 
ner at Alexinatz, near the old Servian 
boundary-line, also the scene of one of the 
greatest battles fought during the Servian 
struggle for independence. The Turks 
were victorious this time, and 15,000 Ser- 
vians and 3,000 Russian allies yielded up 
their lives here to superior Turkish gener- 
alship, and Alexinatz was burned to 
ashes. The Russians have erected a gran- 
ite monument on a hill overlooking the 
town, in memory of their comrades who 
perished in this fight. 

The roads to-day average even better 
than yesterday, and at six o’clock we roll 
into Nisch, 120 kilometers from our start- 
ing point this morning, and 280 from Bel- 
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grade. As we enter the city a gang of 
convicts working on the fortifications for- 
get their clankifig shackles and chains, and 
the miseries of their state, long enough to 
greet us with a boisterous how! of approval, 
and the guards who are standing over them, 
for once at least, fail to check them, for 
their attention, too, is wholly engrossed in 
the same wondrous subject. Nisch ap- 
pears to be a thoroughly Oriental city, and 
here I see the first Turkish ladies with 
their features hidden behind their white 
vashmaks. 

Drawing my first impressions of life 
in a thoroughly Oriental town at Nisch, 
at seven or eight o’clock in the morning, 
when it is comparatively cool and people 
are patronizing the market, trafficking and 
bartering for the day’s supply of provisions, 
the streets present quite an animated ap- 
pearance; but during the heat of the day 
the scene changes to one of squalor and 
indolence ; respectable citizens are smok- 
ing narghalis (Mark Twain’s ‘ hubble- 
bubble”), or sleeping somewhere out of 
sight ; business is generally suspended, and 
in every shady nook and corner one sees a 
swarthy ragamuffin stretched out at full 
length, perfectly happy and contented if 
only he is allowed to snooze the hours 
away in peace. 

Human nature is verily the same the 
world over, and here in the hotel at Nisch 
I meet an individual who recalls a few of 
the sensible questions that have been asked 
me from time to time at different places on 
both continents. This Nisch interrogator 
is a Hebrew commercial traveler, who has 
a smattering of English, and after ascer- 
taining during a short conversation that, 
when a range of mountains or any other 
small obstruction is encountered, I get 
down and push the bicycle up, airs his 
knowledge of English and of cycling to the 
extent of inquiring whether I don’t take a 
man along to push it up the hills! 

Riding out of Nisch this morning we 
stop just beyond the suburbs to take a 
curious look at a grim monument of Turk- 
ish prowess, in the shape of a square 
stone structure which the Turks built in 
1840, and then faced the whole exterior 
with grinning rows of Servian skulls par- 
tially embedded in mortar. The Servians, 
naturally objecting to having the skulls of 
their comrades thus exposed to the gaze of 
everybody, have since removed and buried 
them; but the rows of indentations in the 
thick mortared surface still bear unmistak- 
able evidence of their former occupants. 


An avenue of thrifty prune-trees shades 
a level road leading out of Nisch for 
several kilometers, but a heavy thunder- 
storm during the night has made it rather 
slavish wheeling, although the surface be- 
comes harder and smoother, also hillier, as 
we gradually approach the Balkan Moun- 
tains that tower well up towards cloud-land 
immediately ahead. The morning is warm 
and muggy, indicating rain, and the long 
steep trundle, kilometer after kilometer up 
the Balkan slopes, is anything but child’s 
play, albeit the scenery is most lovely, one 
prospect especially reminding me of a 
view in the Big Horn Mountains of 
northern Wyoming Territory. On the 
lower slopes we come to a mehana, where, 
besides plenty of shade-trees, we find 
springs of most delightfully cool water 
gushing out of crevices in the rocks, and, 
throwing our freely perspiring forms be- 
neath the grateful shade and letting the 
cold water play on our wrists (the best 
method in the world of cooling one’s self 
when overheated), we both vote that it 
would be a most agreeable place to spend 
the heat of the day. But the morning is 
too young yet to think of thus indulging, 
and the mountainous prospect ahead 
warns us that the distance covered to-day 
will be short enough at the best. The 
Balkans are clothed with green foliage to 
the topmost crags, wild-pear trees being 
no inconspicuous feature ; charming little 
valleys wind about between the mountain 
spurs, and last night’s downpour has im- 
parted a freshness to the whole scene that 
perhaps it would not be one’s good fortune 
to see every day, even were he here. 
This region of intermingled vales and 
forest-clad mountains might be the natural 
home of brigandage, and those ferocious- 
looking specimens of humanity with 
things like long guns in hand, running 
with scrambling haste down the mountain- 
side towards our road ahead, look like 
veritable brigands heading us off with a 
view to capturing us. But they are 
peacefully disposed  goat-herds, who, 
alpenstocks in hand, are endeavoring to 
see ‘* what in the world those queer- 
looking things are, coming up the 
road.” Their tuneful noise, as_ they 
are playing on some kind of an instru- 
ment, greets our ears from a _ dozen 
mountain slopes round about us, as we 
put our shoulders to the wheel, and grad- 
ually approach the summit. Tortoises are 
occasionally surprised basking in the sun- 
beams in the middle of the road; when 
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molested they hiss quite audibly in protest, 
but if passed peacefully by they are seen 
shuffling off into the bushes, as though 
thankful to escape. Unhappy oxen are 
toiling patiently upwards, literally inch by 
inch, dragging heavy, creaking wagons, 
loaded with miscellaneous importations, 
prominent amongst which I notice square 
cans of American petroleum. Men on 
horseback are encountered, the long guns 
of the Orient slung at their back, and knife 
and pistols in sash, looking altogether 
ferocious. Not only are these people 
perfectly harmless, but I verily think it 
would take a good deal of aggravation to 
make them even think of fighting. The 
fellow whose horse we frightened down a 
rocky embankment, at the imminent risk 
of breaking the neck of both horse and 
rider, had both gun, knife, and pistols ; yet, 
though he probably thinks us emissaries 
of the evil one, he is in no sense a danger- 
ous character, his weapons being merely 
gewgaws to adorn his person. Finally 
the summit of this range is gained, and 
the long grateful descent into the valley 
of the Nissava river begins. The surface 
during this descent, though averaging very 
good, is not always of the smoothest ; 
several dismounts are found to be neces- 


sary, and many places ridden over require 


a quick hand and ready eye to pass. The 
Servians have made a capital point in 
fixing their new boundary line south of 
this mountain range. 

Mountaineers are said to be ‘‘ always 
freemen ;” one can with equal truthfulness 
add that the costumes of mountaineers’ 
wives and daughters are always more 
picturesque than those of their sisters in 
the valleys. In these Balkan mountains 
their costumes are a truly wonderful blend- 
ing of colors, to say nothing of fantastic 
patterns, apparently a medley of ideas bor- 
rowed from Occident and Orient. One 
woman we just passed is wearing the loose 
flowing pantaloons of the Orient, of a bright 
yellow color, a tight-fitting jacket of equally 
bright blue; around her waist is folded 
many times a red and blue striped waist- 
band, whilst both head and feet are bare. 
This is no holiday attire, it is plainly 
the ordinary every-day costume. At the 
foot of the range we halt at a way-side 
mehana for dinner. A daily diligence, 
with horses four abreast, runs over the Bal- 
kans from Nisch to Sophia, Bulgaria, and 
one of them is halted at the mehana for re- 
freshments and a change of horses. Re- 
freshments at these mehanas are not always 
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palatable to travelers, who almost inva- 
riably carry a supply of provisions along. 
Of bread nothing but the coarse, black 
variety common to the country is forthcom- 
ing at this mehana, and a gentleman, learn- 
ing from Mr. Popovitz that I have not yet 
been educated up to black bread, fishes a 
large roll of excellent mz/ch-Brod out of 
his traps and kindly presents it to us; and 
obtaining from the mehana some hune-hen 
fabrica and wine we make a very good 
meal. This hune-hen fabrica is nothing 
more nor less than cooked chicken. 
Whether hune-hen fabrica is genuine 
Hungarian for cooked chicken, or whether 
Egali manufactured the term especially for 
use between us, I cannot quite understand. 
Be this as it may, before we started from 
Belgrade, Egali imparted the secret to Mr. 
Popovitz that I was possessed with a sort 
of a wild appetite, as it were, for hune-hen 
fabrica and cherries, three times a day, 
the consequence being that Mr. Popovitz 
thoughtfully orders those viands whenever 
we halt. After dinner the mutterings of 
thunder over the mountains warn us that 
unless we wish to experience the doubtful 
luxuries of a road-side mehana for the 
night we had better make all speed to the 
village of Bela Palanka, twelve kilometers 
distant over rather hilly roads. In forty 
minutes we arrive at Bela Palanka mehana, 
some time before the rain begins. It is but 
twenty kilometers to Pirot, near the Bul- 
garian frontier, whither my companion has 
purposed to accompany me, but we are 
forced tochange this program and remain 
at Bela Palanka. 

It rains hard all night, converting the 
unassuming Nissava into a roaring yellow 
torrent, and the streets of the little Balkan 
village into mud-holes. It is still raining 
on Sunday morning, and as Mr. Popovitz 
is obliged to be back to his duties as foreign 
correspondent in the Servian national bank 
at Belgrade on Tuesday, and the Balkan 
roads have been rendered impassable for a 
bicycle, he is compelled to hire a team and 
wagon to haul him and his wheel back over 
the mountains to Nisch, whilst I have to 
remain over Sunday amidst the dirt and 
squalor and discomforts—to say nothing 
of a second night among the fleas — of an 
Oriental village mehana. We only made 
fifty kilometers over the mountains yester- 
day, but during the three days from Bel- 
grade together the aggregate has been 
satisfactory, and Mr. Popovitz has proven 
a most agreeable and interesting companion. 
When but fourteen years of age he served 
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under the banner of the Red Cross in the 
war between the Turks and Servians, and 
is altogether an ardent patriot. 

My Sunday in Bela Palanka impresses 
me with the conviction that an Oriental 
village isa splendid place not to live in, 
In dry weather it is disagreeable enough, 
but to-day it is a disorderly aggregation of 
miserable-looking villagers, pigs, ducks, 
geese, chickens, and dogs, paddling around 
the muddy streets. The Oriental peasant’s 
costume is picturesque or otherwise, ac- 
cording to the fancy of the observer. The 
red fez or turban, the upper garment, and 
the ample red sash wound round and round 
the waist until it is eighteen inches broad, 
look picturesque enough for anybody ; 
but when it comes to having the seat of 
the pantaloons dangling about the calves of 
the legs, a person imbued with Western 
ideas naturally thinks that ifthe line between 
picturesqueness and a two-bushel gunny- 
sack is to be drawn anywhere it should most 
assuredly be drawn here. As I notice how 
prevalent this ungainly style of nether gar- 
ment is in the Orient, I find myself getting 
quite uneasy lest perchance anything serious 
should happen to mine, and I should be 
compelled to ride the bicycle in a pair of 
natives, which would, however, be an 
altogether impossible feat unless it were 
feasible to gather the surplus area up ina 
bunch and wear it like a bustle. I cannot 
think, however, that fate, cruel as she 
sometimes is, has anything so outrageous 
as this in store for me or any other cycler. 

Although Turkish ladies have almost 
entirely disappeared from Servia since its 
severance from Turkey, they have left, in 
a certain degree, an impress upon the 
women of the country villages; although 
the Bela Palanka maidens, as I notice on the 
streets in their Sunday clothes to-day, do 
not wear the regulation yashmak, but 
a head-gear that partially obscures the 
face, their whole demeanor giving one 
the impression that their one object in life 
is to appear the pink of propriety in the 
eyes of the whole world, they walk along 
the streets at a most circumspect gait, look- 
ing neither to the right nor left, neither 
stopping to converse with each other by 
the way, nor paying any sort of attention 
to the men. The two proprietors of the 
mehana where I am stopping are subjects 
for a studentof human nature. With their 
wretched little pigsty in this poverty- 
stricken village, they are gradually accu- 
mulating a fortune. Whenever a luck- 
less traveler happens in their clutches 
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they make the incident count for something. 
They stand expectantly about in their box- 
like public room ; their whole stock consists 
of a little diluted wine and mastic, and if 
a bite of black bread and smear-kdse is 
ordered one is putting it down in the book 
whilst the other is ferreting it out of a little 
cabinet where they keep a starvation quan- 
tity of edibles; when the one acting as 
waiter has placed the inexpensive morsel 
before you he goes over to the book to 
make sure that number two has put down 
enough ; and, although the maximum value 
of the provisions is perhaps not over two- 
pence, this precious pair will actually put 
their heads together in consultation over 
the amount to be chalked down. Ere the 
shades of Sunday evening have settled down 
I have arrived at the conclusion that if these 
two are average specimens of the Oriental 
Jew they are the curse of the earth. 

The rain ceased soon after noon on Sun- 
day, and, although the roads are all but 
impassable, I pull out southward at five 
o’clock on Monday morning, trundling up 
the mountain roads through mud that fre- 
quently compels me to stop and use the 
scraper. After the summit of the hills 
between Bela Palanka and Pirot is gained, 
the road descending into the valley beyond 
becomes better, enabling me to make quite 
good time into Pirot, where my passport 
undergoes an examination, and is favored 
with a vésa by the Servian officials pre- 
paratory to crossing the Servian and Bul- 
garian frentier about twenty kilometers to 
the southward. Pirot is quite a large and 
important village, and my appearance is 
the signal for more excitement than the 
Piroters have experienced for many a day. 

Whilst I am partaking of bread and 
coffee in the hotel the main street becomes 
crowded as on some festive occasion, the 
grown-up people’s faces beaming with as 
much joyous anticipation of what they ex- 
pect to behold when I emerge from the 
hotel as the unwashed countenances of the 
ragged youngsters around them. Leading 
citizens who have been to Paris or Vienna, 
and have learned something about what 
sort of road a cycler needs, have imparted 
the secret to many of their fellow-towns- 
men, and there is a general stampede to 
the highway leading out of town to the 
southward. This road is found to be most 
excellent, and the enterprising people who 
have walked, ridden, or driven out there, 
in order to see me ride past to the best 
possible advantage, are rewarded by wit- 
nessing what they never saw before, —a 

















cycler speeding along past them at ten 
miles an hour. This gives such general 
satisfaction that for some considerable dis- 
tance I ride between a double row of lifted 
hats and general salutations, and a swelling 
murmur of applause runs all along the 
line. Two citizens, more enterprising 
even than the others, have determined to 
follow me with team and light wagon to a 
road-side office ten kilometers ahead, where 
passports have again to be examined. The 
road for the whole distance is level and 
fairly smooth; the Servian horses are, like 
the Indian ponies of the West, small, but 
wiry and tough, and although I press for- 
ward quite energetically, the whip is ap- 
plied without stint, and when the passport 
office is reached we pull up alongside it 
together, but their ponies’ sides are white 
with lather. The passport officer is so 
delighted at the story of the race, as narrated 
to him by the others, that he fetches me 
out a common refreshment partaken of in 
this country, — a piece of lump sugar and 
a glass of water. Yet a third time I am 
halted by a roadside official and required 
to produce my passport, and again at the 
village of Zaribrod, just over the Bulgarian 
frontier, which I reach about ten o’clock. 
To the Bulgarian official I present a small 
stamped card-board check, which was given 
me for that purpose at the last Servian ex- 
amination, but he doesn’t seem to under- 
stand it, and demands to see the original 
passport. When my English passport is 
produced he examines it, and straightway 
assures me of the Bulgarian official respect 
for an Englishman by grasping me warmly 
by the hand. The passport office is in the 
second story of amud hovel, and is reached 
by a dilapidated flight of out-door stairs. 
My bicycle is left leaning against the build- 
ing, and during my brief interview with 
the officer a noisy crowd of semi-civilized 
Bulgarians have collected about, exam- 
ining it and commenting unreservedly 
concerning it and myself. The officer, 
ashamed of the rudeness of his countrymen 
and their evidently untutored minds, leans 
out of the window, and in a chiding voice 
explains to the crowd that I am a private 
individual, and not a traveling mountebank 
going about the country giving exhibitions, 
and advises them to uphold the dignity of 
the Bulgarian character by scattering forth- 
with. But the crowd doesn’t scatter to 
any appreciable extent; they don’t care 
whether I am public or private ; they have 
never seen anything like me and the 
bicycle before, and the one opportunity of 
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do 


a lifetime is not to be lightly passed over. 
They are a wild, untamed lot, these Bul- 
garians here at Zaribrod, little given to 
self-restraint. 

When I emerge, the silence of eager an- 
ticipation takes entire possession of the 
crowd, only to break forth into a sponta- 
neous howl of delight from three hundred 
bared throats when I mount into the 
saddle and ride away into — Bulgaria. 

My ride through Servia, save over the 
Balkans, has been most enjoyable, and the 
roads, I am agreeably surprised to have to 
record, have averaged as good as any 
country in Europe, save England and 
France, though being for the most part 
unmacadamized, with wet weather they 
would scarcely show to such advantage. 
My impression of the Servians is most 
favorable; they are evidently a warm- 
hearted, hospitable, and, withal, a patriotic 
people, loving their little country and 
appreciating their independence as only 
people who have but recently had their 
dream of self-government realized know 
how to appreciate it; they even paint the 
wood-work of their bridges and public 
buildings with the national colors. I am 
assured that the Servians have progressed 
wonderfully since acquiring their full inde- 
pendence; but as one journeys down the 
beautiful and fertile valley of the Morava, 
where improvements would naturally be 
seen, if anywhere, one falls to wondering 
where they can possibly have come in. 
Some of their methods would, indeed, 
seem to indicate a most deplorable lack of 
practicability ; one of the most ridiculous, 
to the writer’s mind, is the erection of 
small, long sheds, substantially built of 
heavy hewn timber supports and _ thick, 
home-made tiles, over ordinary plank 
fences and gates to protect them from the 
weather, when a good coating of tar or 
paint would answer the purpose of preser- 
vation much better. These structures give 
one the impression of a dollar placed over 
a penny to protect the latter from harm. 
Every peasant owns a few acres of land, 
and, if he produces anything above his 
own wants, he hauls it to market in an 
ox-wagon with roughly hewn wheels with- 
out tires, and whose creaking can plainly 
be heard a mile away. At present the 
Servian tilis his little freehold with the 
clumsiest of implements, some his own 
rude handiwork, and the best imperfectly 
fashioned and forged on native anvils. His 
plow is chiefly the forked limb of a tree, 
pointed with iron sufficiently to enable him 
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to root around in the surface soil. One 
would think the country might offer a 
promising field for some _ enterprising 
manufacturer of such implements as 
hoes, scythes, hay-forks, small, strong 
plows, cultivators, etc. 

These people are industrious ; especially 
the women. I have frequently met a 
Servian peasant woman returning home- 
ward in the evening from her labor in 
the fields, carrying a fat, heavy baby, a 
clumsy hoe not much lighter than the 


youngster, and an earthen-ware water- 
pitcher, and, at the same time, industriously 
spinning wool with a small hand-spindle. 
And yet some people argue about the 
impossibility of doing two things at once! 
Whether these poor women have been 
hoeing potatoes, carrying the infant, and 
spinning wool at the same time all day, 
I am unable to say, not having been an 
eye-witness, though I really should not be 
much astonished if they had. 


Thomas Stevens. 
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Att work and no play has ever made 
Jack a dull boy; and it has wrought pre- 
cisely the same effect upon Gill, except 
that the possibilities of dullness may be 
greater in the case of the boy. As night 
and morning alternate, so must work and 
recreation, even as the sweet restorer 
nightly mends the torn tissues of the toiler. 
The fierce activities of young life, so nec- 
essary to rapid growth, are punctuated 
with many a short stop, and lubricated 
with the oil of gladness. The boy that 
finds continued exercise under inevitable 
compulsion a monotonous grind, weari- 
some to the flesh, will realize recuperation 
from the same effort spiced with a little 
fun, and flavored with a flow of jocund 
humor. The element of joy is prominent 
in all young life, in the twitter of the bird, 
in the gambol of the lamb, as in the buoy- 
ancy of boyhood and the glee of girlish- 
ness. The waters of young life are aerated 
with bubbling mirth and sparkling with 
cheerfulness. They become stagnant and 
deadly under the drudgery of monotonous 
toil unrelieved and hopeless. 

And **the boy is father of the man;” 
the early habit of plodding, without cheer 
or respite, becomes a chain that binds in 
life-time servitude. The love of lucre, 
the greed of gain, in a country like ours, 
so full of opportunities, so rich in material 
resources begging for development, are 
powerful stimulants to unremitting persist- 
ence in business; they are so persuasive, 
so engrossing, and ultimately so tyrannical 
in their control of thought and action, 
heart and life of their victim, that a vacation 
comes only with death. It comes, too, 
sooner than it is expected, — comes pre- 


maturely, in what should be the prime of 
life ; sometimes comes with little warning, 
in the midst of business complications, and 
entailing the risk of loss to family and 
dependents. Among funereal offerings of 
respect and affection the floral symbol of 
‘** Rest’? sometimes suggests a painful ret- 
rospect as well as a glorious future. A 
larger, fuller, happier, and more beneficent 
life would distribute recuperative periods 
of rest wisely and frequently along its 
course. 

Climate, conspiring with ambition and 
opportunity, oppresses the slave of busi- 
ness routine. It is subject to extremes of 
temperature ; in summer great heat com- 
bines with much humidity to weaken vital- 
ity and exhaust the nerve forces. It is a 
sunny climate, and should be full of vital 
and electrical influences, suggestive of 
vigor and development, as it is when en- 
joyed with moderation and wisdom, with 
due regard to the operation of sanitary law 
and the dictates of common prudence. 
Ours is a climate conducive to the best 
development of sturdy manhood and beau- 
tiful womanhood, as is attested in thousands 
of noble specimens of the genus homo 
who have grown up in the open air, with 
a due admixture of labor and recreation, 
in the field and in the saddle, in the midst 
of the beauty and freedom of nature. 

Unfortunately American girls are grown 
in too large proportion ‘‘ under glass ;” 
delicate, graceful, and many-hued as foli- 
age plants ; some are as beautiful and de- 
pendent as orchids. Transplanted in the 
open fields of life, subjected to rough winds 
of ordinary human experience, perhaps to 
the chills of adversity, they fade and wither, 

















the fullness of their beauty disappears, and 
the strength and glory of true womanhood 
fail lamentably of development. A grace- 
ful rural writer, a woman,' not long since 
admitted, ‘‘that there is in beauty, in 
youthful appearance, health and life itself, 
a most untimely and unaccountable decay 
among American women.” There is truth 
in this averment, whatever the causes; 
whether in-door confinement, close rooms 
of high temperature, dyspepsia-inducing 
cookery, ambition for educational advance- 
ment, or other health-destroying agencies. 
There is abundant evidence, however, that 
a positive improvement has been initiated, 
which is now plainly manifest in a com- 
parison covering even a short period of a 
dozen years. There is less pallor and 
greater avoirdupois ; more strength for phys- 
ical exercise, and a greater willingness to 
undertake it. Delicacy ceases to be desir- 
able, and appetite is less fastidious. Paper 
soles are now discarded, and tan is be- 
coming a fashionable color. 

The trip European, now taken before a 
visit to the Natural Bridge or the Mammoth 
Cave, may have contributed to this desir- 
able improvement. Observation of Ger- 
man ladies sitting knitting and chatting 
at the open door, or in the public garden, 
not to mention their less-favored sisters 
bending under heavy burdens, carrying 
hods, or connected with the running-gear 
of a too literal dog-cart, would naturally 
be suggestive of the healthful influences 
of the open air. The Swiss maiden, sure- 
footed as the chamois, and almost as fleet ; 
the agile Italian, child of the ardent sun, 
at home only in the country fields and in 
the city streets; the Spanish senorita, the 
peasant girl of France, of Austria, of all 
‘continental Europe, — these all are dwellers 
in the open air, their labor and their pas- 
times blessed by the gleaming sunshine 
and the fanning breeze. The humid air, 
the fogs, the rains of the British isles, 
would drive all indoors, one would think. 
The natural results, consumption and 
rheumatism, were avoided by exercise in 
the open air; and thus the hereditary tend- 
ency, by the survival of the fittest, was 
established towards physical development, 
toughness of fibre, and power of endur- 
ance. Seeing this freedom from house 
imprisonment, the American girl has felt 
the impulse, and communicated it to her 
sisters at home, and broken through the 
walled-in conventionalism of her former 


1 Mrs, Lavinia K. Davis, daughter of the veteran agricult- 
urist, Levi Bartlett, Esq. 
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home-life, and is profiting by one Euro- 
pean idea at least. How absurd that a 
country with a dome so blue, forests so 
deep, and waters so wide, should imprison 
its daughters within walls so close, with the 
light of the sun shut out and the gas turned 
on, and with the sewer tapped and the 
windows closed against the outside air! 

The accelerating movement in the direc- 
tion of physical culture is shown by in- 
creased interest in athletic exercise and 
summer vacations; in yachting, rowing, 
the national game of base-ball, bicycling 
and tricycling, the English pastimes of 
cricket and lawn-tennis, and the still more 
vigorous contests of polo and the aborigi- 
nal lacrosse. In cities the scientific treat- 
ment of exercise in the gymnasium com- 
mands the attention of young men of 
sedentary occupations; and the young 
ladies of the prosperous classes devote 
more time to walking, riding, or driving, 
and evidently betake themselves with a 
higher zest to life in the open air, as the 
experience increases strength and vigor 
and capacity for its fuller enjoyment. 

All classes participate in the desire of 
relief from the tedium of routine, the 
drudgery of monotony, in the labors of 
life. The burden is felt more keenly as 
the heat of summer accumulates; the 
necessity of immediate respite is empha- 
sized by declining strength and shattered 
nerves. The hegira from the crowded cities 
follows, —to the seashore, to the moun- 
tains, eastward across the ocean, or west- 
ward through the almost equally extensive 
grassy plains, anywhere, away from the 
perpetual round of care and toil. It may 
be away from the surroundings of luxury, 
from wide halls and ‘high ceilings of home 
to humble apartments in a farm-house, — 
what matters it? The desideratum is 
relief from the pressure of daily care; it 
is a change which is rest. There may be 
fatigue, but it is muscular rather than 
mental, and needed to wear off and ex- 
crete the old in preparation for re-creation 
of new tissue. It may be that discomforts 
and annoyances are incurred ; yet they are 
overbalanced by scenery and _sociality, 
by rest and rusticity, and the change be- 
comes an inevitable improvement. 

There are those who ridicule this will- 
ingness to submit to conditions in some 
respects intolerable as a permanency. The 
Baltimore philosopher, who provided his 
cellar with a hammock, books, and cigars, 
for occupancy while his family enjoyed 
their accustomed season at the beach, ob- 
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tained what he needed most, — rest, — and 
escaped the annoyances of a fashionable 
crowd which were to him so great a bore. 
To most people, less sensitive to minor 
evils in the enjoyment of the essentials of 
freedom from routine and heat and impure 
air, these little inconveniences are like the 
mosquitos which one expects to encounter 
when a west wind blows upon the sea-coast. 

From these preliminary considerations 
is gathered the great fact that dignifies 
recreation, and makes it as much a pious 
duty as a means of pleasurable enjoyment, 
— the indisputable truth that recreation is 
a necessity to health, an auxiliary to high 
endeavor, a sweetener of the disposition, 
a foe to melancholy, and a promoter of 
longevity. Strychnine has not killed half 
as many men as routine. Unrelieved but 
weignty business care is a slow but ef- 
fective form of suicide. It is committed 
under the delusion that to be ‘‘ fervent in 
business” means to steam under high 
pressure without a stop, and that this, like 
cleanliness, is ‘*next to godliness,” while 
recreation is a sin fer se. Others adhere 
to routine of business from force of habit, 
and from inability born of disuse to find 
satisfaction or entertainment in any effort 
that is not a pursuit of money. It is a 
misfortune — is it too much to call it a 
crime?—thus to dwarf every faculty of 
mind and soul, except one only, to de- 
crepitude and ultimate paralysis. In this 
view of recreation there is a serious side. 
It involves a moral responsibility, affecting 
self and others. There are too many one- 
sided men, distorted beings, incomplete, 
unhealthy, and unhappy. How frequently 
is seen an extreme case of business run to 
excess, in which the victim of one idea 
becomes a bear in the family, a wolf in 
the market, and a hog in social life! 
From tendencies so beastly we should 
strive to be delivered by a wise cultivation 
and conservation of all our faculties and 
capabilities, through development by their 
exercise. 

Thus recreation issanitation. Tosecure 
a sound mind in a sound body, the perfec- 
tion of humanity so rare as to well repay 
a diligent search, a judicious alternation of 
labor and pastime is essential. Too per- 
sistent toil will make man or woman a 
dullard; too servile a pursuit of mere 
pleasure will produce a frivolous masculine 
or feminine nonentity. Indolence, too 


supine either for work or play, begets a 
condition of still greater helplessness and 
hopelessness. 
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Hitherto the view of recreation, in the 
sense of restoration, has been general, with 
specific illustrations mostly suggested by 
in-door life, from associations of the city. 
Amid the surging crowd life has many 
disabilities. Air is vitiated, water pol- 
luted, the very sunlight is dimmed, and 
labor becomes more speedily a burden 
under conditions so unfavorable to con- 
tinued effort. The necessity of relief is 
immediate and urgent. Is there no such 
necessity in country life? Has the farmer, 
or the farmer’s wife, need of a vacation? 
It is a thought that is perhaps not new, 
yet it is so little considered that it may 
appear new to the husbandman, if not to 
his handmaid. 

It may be urged that farm labor is in the 
open air, in the bright sunlight, cheered 
by the songs of birds and soothed by the 
myriad voices of nature. It is varied and 
changeful, without monotony, and replete 
with interest as the daily miracles of nature 
which it unfolds. It is associated with the 
development of vegetable growth from 
germ to fruit, and witnesses creations that 
science can only describe as moving in the 
mystic circle of vegetable life. The farmer 
is lord of his domain, and much more 
than the soil is included in his realm, — 
the beasts of the field doing his bidding 
and the fowls of the air contributing to his 
welfare. He is a student of nature, super- 
intendent of a rural experiment. station, 
rather than a laborer. The sunshine and 
the rain are his assistants. ‘The sunbeam 
and the rain-drop are alchemists that 
transmute the atoms of the soil to bread for 
his table and gold for his pocket. His 
work varies daily from seed-time to harvest, 
and involves observations of all phases of 
animal and vegetable life, and includes the 
practical application of all science to the 
uses of husbandry. What need has the 
farmer to travel to cultivate esthetic tastes, 
with so much of the beauty of nature, in 
leaf and flower, in forms of grace and 
tints of loveliness, on every hand? Is not 
winter his vacation, interspersed with com- 
pensating ministries, morning and evening, 
to his mute servitors of the herd and flock? 
It is at least a season of comparative res- 
pite, and a change of service which is in 
itself a rest. If it be a season of compara- 
tive hibernation, how, in the genial spring, 
with its balmy airs, its fitful sunshine, its 
gushing bird-music, does his soul rise to 
new life, elastic like the air, and joyous as 
the birds! 

There is another side to the picture. 
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There is hardship as well as privilege, 
drudgery as well as elevating labor. There 
is exposure to summer’s storm and winter’s 
cold; tramping in the mud of seed-time ; 
toiling early and late to secure the harvest. 
The hay-making day has as many hours as 
that of the street-car driver. In northern 
districts the best part of summer is 
spent in making hay, and the winter in 
feeding it, with little results in milk and 
meat. When ten pounds of milk make 
one of cheese, that sells at seven cents, the 
exercise of lifting a mortgage is not a re- 
assuring recreation. Whena purchaser of 
Dakota railroad lands is offered but sixty 
cents per bushel for wheat at the station 
elevator he sees no elevating prospect of 
meeting his deferred payments. Nor does 
the eastern farmer find either poetry or 
profit in ‘* picking rocks,” or making stone 
wall. There is many an investment in 
rural improvement that promises but insig- 
nificant dividends in cash. 

It is not strange, then, that we see farm- 
ers worn with weary labors, bent with 
rheumatism, wearing in their faces deep 
lines of care, and showing the need of re- 
cuperative influences. It has been said, 
upon an assumed foundation of statistics, 
that the proportion of the insane from the 
country is greater than from the city. If 
true, as it should not be, what can be the 
cause? The farm-worker who performs 
most of his labor by the muscles, with 
minimum use of the brain, unrelieved by 
sociality or sentiment, uses only one set of 
faculties, while the better side of his nature 
rusts with disuse. The isolation of the 
country thus becomes a greater solitude ; 
with cares, apprehensions, and sometimes 
forebodings of pecuniary dependence, soli- 
tude deepens into melancholy, and insanity 
sometimes follows. 

The mistress of the farm-house is often 
a greater drudge than the farmer. The 
routine of daily duty is more uniform and 
exacting ; the confinement is more circum- 
scribed, and naturally becomes more irk- 
some. She is too often housekeeper, nurse, 
cook, governess, chambermaid, seamstress, 
dairy-woman, as well as the farmer’s wife. 
Such a substitute for maid-of-all-work 
should be made of iron. The farmer is 
accustomed to hard work himself, though 
it is relieved by the ameliorations of pure 
air and free locomotion, and he fails to see 
the slavery to which his wife is doomed 
because his mother was just such a slave. 
His ideas come by inheritance, and are 
fortified by personal experience. He 
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might relieve her by relegating the dairy 
to the factory, by labor-saving appliances, 
by hiring more help, sometimes by doing 
a little of this domestic drudgery himself ; 
but he doesn’t think of it, and, perhaps, 
don’t like to have one jog his memory. 
Under these toils and hardships, saying 
nothing of trials of disposition and _ tribu- 
lations of temper, is it a wonder that the 
farmer’s wife is sometimes compelled to 
exchange her home of hardship for a hos- 
pital of mind diseased? These may be ex- 
treme cases, but they occur, and, were it 
not for wholesome influences of the coun- 
try, would come to light with greater 
frequency. 

The ills of isolation and the heavy weight 
of care are not the only causes of physical 
and mental strain and collapse in the ex- 
perience of country life. There are avoid- 
able unsanitary surroundings utterly out of 
keeping with the purity and healthfulness 
of natural rural conditions. The barn-yard 
may be too near the well; cesspools and 
surface drainage may aid the pollution by 
percolation; decaying vegetation in the 
cellar may fill the house with poisonous 
gases. The resisting power of high health 
may long withstand influences so injurious, 
until, some summer, dysentery or typhoid- 
fever may select for a victim the flower of 
the family, or carry off the hard-working 
mother, the guardian angel of the house- 
hold. 

In view of such facts, which have ex- 
cited much attention without exerting a 
sufficient influence, the need of respite 
from strain of monotonous toil, upon the 
farm, must be apparent. Some form of 
vacation, short though it must be in sum- 
mer, is evidently necessary. Some tem- 
porary change, frequent yet radical, of the 
tone and tenor of ordinary routine, is es- 
sential to the highest results of the work 
and the highest health and happiness of 
the worker. The best blood of the city is. 
recruited from the country; the successful 
men of business, scholarship, and _states- 
manship are, in large proportion, from the 
farm. The impulse of successful achieve- 
ment‘in other fields is to return to the 
serenity and healthfulness of the country. 
This preference should be increased by 
making it still more attractive to those who 
make the fiber and color of rural life. The 
average farmer, like the average man in 
other occupations, must expect regular 
work and moderate profits; it is not pos- 
sible or desirable to become idlers, 2.e., 
‘*men of leisure;” there should be none 
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such except those who have earned the 
right by a life of diligent labor. Neverthe- 
less there are ameliorations _ possible, 
through judicious ‘‘ recreations ” (taking 
the word in its best and broadest sense), 
which will give needed rest, broader views 
of life, and more harmonious culture. 

A very important element in the work 
of elevating and broadening farm-life is in 
connection with the boys and girls of the 
farm. The difficulty of keeping them in 
the country has been a favorite topic of 
farm journalism. It is plain that it can 
only be accomplished by making a rural 
career attractive. How? The distaste 
for it has been acquired from the hardships 
and limited range of mental and social ex- 
perience hinted at in the foregoing para- 
graphs. It can only be cured by the 
avoidance of them. The advance in popu- 
lar intelligence and general culture, mental 
and esthetic, is felt by the young people 
of the farm, and the fullness of opportunity 
for social experience enjoyed in the city is 
coveted. Compensating advantages, simi- 
lar in tenor and effect, must be given them, 
and an opportunity for the development of 
individuality and a proper sense of personal 
independence. The perpetual grind of 
routine labor is peculiarly irksome to the 
young, and the necessity for judicious fre- 
quent relief all the greater. A wise pro- 
gram of recreation would cause no dimi- 
nution of the results of labor, but would be 
attended with greater willingness, diligence, 
and intelligence. The boy of the farm 
should understand that the dolt of the family 
is no longer considered the most eligible 
candidate for succession to the management 
of the farm. It is now appreciated that a 
calling in which all science, varied culture, 
business aptitudes, and social graces, have 
an appropriate and helpful place, stands on 
a par in dignity and desirability with any 
other in which a bread-winner can gain a 
living. There are now graduates from our 
highest institutions of learning, who have 
chosen the farm as the theater of their 
future career. Nor are they lost to the 
world of culture or of society by their 
choice. When the physical, mental, and 
social capabilities of boys of the farm have 
adequate and equal opportunity for develop- 
ment there will be no complaint of their 
distaste for agriculture. 

It would be quite impracticable, in a 
brief magazine article, to indicate the 
myriad forms which the idea of rural rec- 
reation might suggest. The opportuni- 
ties are limitless; any view of them must 
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be kaleidoscopic. In the winter, the sea- 
son of comparative leisure, the young 
people are at no loss for amusement, 
with sleigh-rides, skating-parties, singing- 
schools, and social gatherings under vari- 
ous conditions. There should be a due 
admixture of instruction with amusement 
during the long evenings of the long wintry 
season, else recreation might degenerate 
into dissipation, two ideas which are es- 
sentially opposites in any true analysis. 
Reading-clubs, literary or dramatic so- 
cieties, lectures, would be in order, in 
some of which old and young might par- 
ticipate. It is very desirable that the 
elders should be aroused from the lethargy 
of a sometimes stupid quietude, and the 
entire household, the whole community, 
feel the effects of a social and intellectual 
awakening. 

In this connection there is an idea that 
is worthy of prompt and general adoption, 
which might prove of great interest and 
incalculable benefit to all ages and classes 
of a rural community. It is the estab- 
lishment of rural libraries in each neigh- 
borhood, under a uniform organization so 
strong and well managed as to command 
general interest, the books having a wide 
range, yet especially suited to the wants of 
the country. This is the era of news- 
papers, which should be in every family ; 
yet they are ephemeral, a morning paper 
disappearing as morning dew. An addi- 
tional expenditure of a fraction of this cost 
by each family would, ere long, produce a 
library of great value for the use of the 
neighborhood or school district. It would 
grow in importance yearly, and become an 
institution about which might cluster ulti- 
mately still other educational influences. 

The Grange, an institution now eighteen 
years old, national in its geographical area, 
social and educational as well as agricul- 
tural in its object, is doing a valuable work 
in the line of this argument. It was the 
inspiration of Mr. William Saunders and 
others, and has had a career which evi- 
dently has not yet culminated, tending to 
cure the isolation of farm-life, inspire with 
pride and dignity the rural classes, and ex- 
cite a sense of self-respect and importance 
as an element of civil life and part of the 
body politic. 

It is worthy of serious thought whether 
the Chautauqua idea might not be applied 
to a specific system of rural culture, with 
great literary, social, and technical advan- 
tage to rural communities. 

In summer, the season of plant growth 
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and human activity, the question of suitable 
recreation assumes vital importance. The 
moments of summer sunshine are precious, 
and, therefore, the most that is possible 
should be accomplished under their influ- 
ence. And this must be by making haste 
slowly, and punctuating labor with an oc- 
casional stop. 

There are some sensible farmers who 
have a habit of harnessing up their teams, 
between haying and harvest, a neighbor- 
hood group, taking wives and children, 
and lunch-baskets, and visiting some lake 
or mountain, or other place of interest, a 
day’s journey away, sight-seeing by day, 
camping, or appropriating a part of some 
country hotel at night, encountering dis- 
tant neighbors or old-time friends, inspect- 
ing their crops and improvements, and re- 
alizing an informal, cheap, and enjoyable 
bit of travel, picnic, and friendly visit all 
at once. 

Our old friend, Colonel Curtis, of Kirby 
Homestead, in Saratoga, of the Empire 
State, has improvised a summer gathering 
in a line with our idea, nota harvest feast, 
but an earlier suggestion of its possibility, 
in an exhibition of his pastures of pigs, 
with his method of procuring the ‘ streak 
of lean and streak of fat” of classic 
memory, by giving his pigs ‘‘ recreation,” 
exercise in the open air, while living in 
clover the while, and feeding liberally with 
the nitrogenous pea. Hundreds of friends, 
neighboring farmers and their families, en- 
joy the occasion, listen to informal speeches, 
and feast upon the appetizing stores of the 
kitchen and fruits of the garden. There 
is scarcely a limit to occasions that might 
profitably be improved, with rest, healthful 
change, and professional profit. 

’ The feasibility of bringing masses of 
country people together in summer time 
for a restful change of activities, and to 
gratify the social instinct, is attested by the 
immense attendance at the early autumn 
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fairs. It is unnecessary to mention the 
Juror of the pioneer family for the circus 
performance. In distant Dakota, Western 
Nebraska, or Kansas, anywhere out of the 
settled world, the brown prairie may be 
seen dotted with conveyances of every im- 
aginable style, and drawn by every genus 
of domestic quadruped, all converging to a 
central speck which proves to be a series 
of circus-tents. Each family, on that aus- 
picious day, will spend its full pro rata 
of the annual interest on the national debt, 
without a single suspicion that the burden 
is not a blessing to them. Perhaps it is. 

Several instances of novel gatherings have 
exhibited the gregariousness and recreative 
tendency of country people in a striking 
light. One of them is a sort of combina- 
tion of a picnic, a camp-meeting, and an 
agricultural fair. It has been in operation, 
as an annual event, for several years, and 
has grown to be a kind of agricultural ex- 
change, in which, it is said, that not less than 
one hundred thousand people participated 
at this year’s meeting, and agricultural im- 
plements, stock, and other property was 
exchanged to the value of $300,000. 

The subject is one of vital importance to 
the health and vitality of the American 
people. It has intimate relations with the 
social life and intellectual progress of the 
country. It has much to do with its in- 
dustrial development, its capacity for pro- 
duction, and with the just equalization of 
material blessings among the people. It 
should not be lightly regarded, or treated as 
an unnecessary triviality. If to write the 
songs of a people is more influential than 
the making of its laws, the right direction 
of a nation’s recreations may be of more im- 
portance than we imagine. With these 


fragments of suggestion, hasty and crude as 
they may be, the subject is commended to 
the thought and judgment of American 
farmers. 


F. R. Dodge. 
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Ir might be supposed that a canoe-cruise 
through thickly populated western New 
York would not afford much material for 
description. To strangers, the Genesee, if 
ever heard of, is known either as furnish- 
ing the water-power of Rochester, or for 
giving rise to the falls over which Sam 
Patch met his death. Even the average 
inhabitant of Rochester is familiar with the 
river only in the six miles between the city 
and Lake Ontario. This distance being 
navigable to steamers, he travels on it to 
reach the lake summer-resorts ; but, as the 
river carries away all the refuse of the city, 
he receives such an impression of the Gen- 
esee as would make a farther acquaintance 
undesirable. To him, for all practical pur- 
poses, the Genesee river rises in Rochester 
and empties in Lake Ontario. Residing in 
Rochester, my curiosity impelled me to ex- 
plore this mystery. So, last fall, actuated 
by a desire for discovery, but imbued with 
the prevailing idea with regard to the river, 
I ascended a few miles in a canoe. Charmed 
and delighted by the beauty of the scenery 
and the contrast to expectations, we con- 
cluded that we need not go abroad for 
canoeing grounds. 

We found the current very swift, and, 
after becoming further acquainted with 
the stream, decided that we would begin 
up the river, and descend. We— Ed- 
munds and myself— started in May, to 
avail ourselves of high-water. As informa- 
tion from no other source was obtainabie, 
we put our canoe aboard the cars, and 
then ascertained from the train-hands how 
far the river was navigable. From their 
advice we put in at Belfast, Alleghany 
county, near the Pennsylvania line. We 
caught but few glimpses of the river from 
the cars, but these were such as to assure us 
that we would be amply repaid for our effort. 

Belfast is country with the houses set 
a little closer together, that is all. To 
us, just from the city, it was well that we 
were initiated into rural life by staying 
over night in this lesser country, other- 
wise the contrast might have been too 
great. We were entertained here by Prof. 
W , a college friend. After making 
necessary purchases, and amid the best 
wishes of those assembled to see us off, we 
pushed out into the stream, of which we 
knew little. 
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We had had but little experience with 
swift water. Edmunds had never seen 
a rapid, except from the bank, and, 
although I had run several, I was _ittle 
better than a novice ; we noticed, therefore, 
with some trepidation, that the shores 
slipped past us. faster than our exertions 
would seem to warrant. When, about half 
a mile below the village, we came upon a 
vigorous, full-grown rapid, our nervous- 
ness was turned into something like a 
panic; but we attacked it boldly, because 
that was the easiest thing to do, and struck 
when about half way down. We both 
jumped out and helved the canoe to float 
down, while I considered with some mis- 
givings the probable effect to my fine cedar 
open canoe, if we had to use it to pound 
rocks for 200 miles. The next rapid was 
managed better. Each succeeding one 
seemed to treat us more tenderly, until, as 
our skill increased, we not only viewed the 
white water with equanimity, but looked 
forward to it with positive pleasure. We 
could soon tell, a hundred yards in advance 
of a rift, just where to go down; and if, 
because of a shoal extending all the way 
across the river, the passage was imprac- 
ticable, we were able from the appearance 
of the water to take in the situation before- 
hand, press the bottom with the paddle to 
slacken the speed, and be in readiness to 
jump out before the canoe could strike. 
Now, in place of our former timidity, came 
a too great confidence, which nearly cost 
us dear. Late in the afternoon we reached 
a place where the river, covered with 
breakers and foam, rushed close to a high 
hill, and made ‘a sharp bend. What this 
bend concealed we knew not, — from the 
roar it might have been a fall. We ought to 
have landed and looked over the ground ; 
but we did not, and we soon found our- 
selves on a down grade sufficient for coast- 
ing. Immense angular fragments of rock 
jutted up everywhere. By sharp turns 
to right and left we managed to get through, 
but upon inspecting the rapid from below 
it did not seem to afford an opening for a 
chip. 

A mile further down the river entered 
a gorge, and, by the dull thunder heard at 
a distance, we were forewarned that this 
must be our camping-ground. To the 
eastward, the hills, covered with woods, 
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overhang the water; on either side a flat 
ledge of rocks gently rises from the river’s 
bed, and between them the Genesee 
plunges down several feet. Below, on the 
west, at the foot of the sloping bank, is a 
clean beach of shale. Here we camped. 
We had counted upon improvising a tent 
of rubber blankets and some cotton-drilling 
we had bought for the purpose, but, alas for 
our hopes, the tent was a failure! How- 
ever, we were well provided with clothing, 
and found that, as long as the rain held off, 
a tent was a superfluous luxury. All tliat 
night we saw the typical rapid; not 
this or that rapid encountered during the 
day, but ¢#e rapid. Instead of our canoe, 
the ground we were on, with its trees and 
stones, seemed to be floating, rolling, and 
plunging down a steep incline, to be lost in 
watery chaos. 

The next day was Sunday. About a 
mile below, and back from the river, was 
a little village. We wished to enjoy the 
novel sensation of attending church at a 
place of whose name, history, inhabitants, 
and distance from any other place, we 
were totally ignorant. Between us and 
the village was a small fall, succeeded by 
a villainous rapid. We decided not to port- 
age around these obstacles, and, on account 
of the shallowness, I went down alone. 
In an open canoe the paddler sits in the 
stern; with only one person in it, there- 
fore, the canoe, in jumping a fall, with no 
more momentum than the current gives it, 
gets more than half over the brink before it 
leaves the horizontal. Add to its speed the 
headway given by the paddle and it will be 
seen that it does not make a vertical plunge, 
but takes its leap at only a slight incline. 
The main things to be observed are to se- 

_ lect the deepest water and then give the 
boat as great a velocity as possible. I got 
over the falls in good shape, but, before 
losing my increased headway, ran side- 
wise upon a projecting rock. The water 
spurted in between the ribs, but the brave 
little craft recovered from the shock and 
passed down in safety. 

That afternoon, for about three hours, we 
floated onward. Ours was, in truth, a 
‘¢ Sabbath-day’s journey.” We sat idly in 
the canoe, gliding swiftly and silently past 
green meadows with their curious herds ; 
past forests just bursting into leaf; past hills 
that seemed now to advance, and now to 

recede from the river. Soin sympathy with 
the peaceful scene did we feel that we 
appeared to lose our identity as spectators, 
and pass into, and form a part of, the land-+ 
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scape. Here and there an island would take 
its stand against the current. Into one of 
the narrow channels thus formed, we would 
sweep along under the cool shade of over- 
hanging trees, to emerge with a rush into 
the broad vista where they again united, 
and feast our eyes upon the vivid green of 
spring. On one such occasion we found 
ourselves in a quiet pool, bordered in front 
and on the right by a hill. To the left the 
shore, from its dense vegetation, appeared to 
run down to the hill and cut off all avenue 
of escape, while behind us the two swift 
currents seemed to form tunnels in the all- 
pervading foliage. The turf at the water’s 
edge and the fresh young leaves were so 
intensely, so acutely green, that, were it 
shown in a painting, the artist's fidelity to 
nature would be questioned. 

That night we camped near a ford, 
within four miles of Portage. At Portage, 
as the name indicates, we had to make a 
carry, and for excellent reasons. The val- 
ley, some two miles broad, seems to termi- 
nate here. The river, after crossing from 
side to side, and doubling and turning, 
finally does a bold thing, and forces itself 
through an immensely deep gorge, over 
three falls. The first of these falls is the 
highest, sixty-nine feet. The others follow 
within three miles, and between them are 
heavy rapids and shoal water, while the 
banks, consisting of solid rock, rise verti- 
cally two or three hundred feet, withscarcely 
any interruption. Below this the gorge 
continues to Mt. Morris, thirty miles, with 
banks not so unbroken, but in some places 
even higher. We intended to descend this 
gorge, —a feat seldom attempted. 

We started early, to catch the eight- 
o’clock train around the falls. We disem- 
barked amid a curious and admiring com- 
pany ; for a canoe is a rare sight in New 
York, though common in Canada, and my 
costly and highly finished boat was enough 
to attract the attention even of canoemen. 
It was only a short carry to the station. 
Upon arrival, with an hour to spare, we 
took turns in going about the place and 
making our purchases, the one who re- 
mained being obliged, in order to satisfy 
the gaping rustic curiosity, to discourse 
upon the manner of construction, material, 
size, weight, cost, and other details regard- 
ing our canoe. About train time, among 
this motley crowd, appeared some ladies 
and a gentleman whom we thought were 
gotten up in a style out of keeping with 
the little hamlet. To our horror, upon 
second sight, we discovered them to be 
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some city friends. Our first impulse was 
to flee and escape recognition; but we 
reflected that the canoe would explain 
our tramp-like appearance, and faced it 
out. 

On the cars we again met the train- 
hands with whom we had come up, and re- 
lied upon them, as before, for the best place 
to launch. They told us that Lewis’s was 
the point. Since there are hardly any 
houses in this thirty-mile chasm, and as 
the knowledge of the stream can only be 
gained in the chasm, and it is very 
rarely that any one wishes to run the risk 
of going through it, information concern- 
ing the river is hard to obtain. We sub- 
sequently found that a knowledge of the 
mile or so of the gorge that can be seen 
from the railroad-track was hardly sufficient 
to make a man a guide in a canoe-trip from 
Portage to Mt. Morris. 

With the cheery words of the express- 
man ringing in our ears, ‘‘ I hope you’ll 
get through all right, boys; drop me a 
postal when you reach Rochester ;” and 
amid the waving of handkerchiefs, we were 
left beside the track. When we turned to 
telephone for an express-wagon, we found 
the city to consist of one unpainted frame 
shanty. Upon inquiring there they told 
us they had no wagon, but neighbor B ’ 
who lived about a mile up the hill, might 
accommodate us. Neighbor B , after 
some persuasion, left his work in the field 
and harnessed up to a light, strong lum- 
ber-wagon. <A mile orso up the valley we 
could see where the river, after its last 
plunge, emerged from a deep black cleft 
in a solid wall of stone. From there, fora 
mile farther down than where we stood, 
the cliffs receded to give the river a chance 
to breathe ere it again sank into the dark- 
ness and turmoil of the deep defile. The 
only road for eight miles that leads into 
the ravine is at Lewis’s. Down this we 
went, with many a jar and lurch, over 
places so steep that the wagon threatened 
to fall upon the horse. 

We found the river to be very different 
from what it was above Portage. In- 
stead of clay in the smooth places, and 
stones of a uniform size in the rapids, the 
river was paved with a bed of flat rocks 
in its quiet intervals, and in the rapids, 
scattered in promiscuous confusion, were 
bowlders and jagged fragments which had 
fallen from the overhanging walls. The 
stream here lost the character of river, and 
became a mountain torrent. We had 
scarcely launched ere we came to as un- 
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prepossessing a rapid as any we had seen. 
It was a long steep rush, with breakers at 
the foot, the largest we had encountered. 
Edmunds went ahead by land, and then, 
with the speed of an express train, I sped 
down along. In such a rapid one cannot 
wait till he sees the rocksthrough the water. 
If he waits, it is too late. He must be 
guided by their outward manifestations, 
the breakers. Wherever a big white- 
crested wave is visible, there is a rock 
just before it. In an instant I was dancing 
among the big waves at the foot; and, 
while I was congratulating myself that the 
worst was over, out of the river rose an 
island which projected itself betore the boat. 
In an instant the choice of a channel was 
made, but, as I swept around the head- 
land, I saw that a fall lay at the foot of 
the island. It was too late to retreat, and 
with a mighty effort I forced the canoe 
ahead. The stern struck with a great 
crash, the canoe halting a moment as if to 
turn broadside, but it did not, and then 
floundered over into the deep water below. 

And now our attention was divided 
between thoughts for personal safety and 
the sublimity of our surroundings. At the 
end of the rapid just described we ran 
close to a wall that towered fully two hun- 
dred and fifty feet straight up from the 
river. On the opnosite side was a nar- 
row footing of land, which separated the 
river, by about a hundred feet, from the 
cliff. This strip of land, thickly covered 
with woods, possibly extended down on 
one side for a quarter of a mile; and 
then, as the river surged in and skirted the 
cliff, the fringe of land would reappear on 
the opposite side ; and in this way it alter- 
nated for miles. How shall I describe the 
awful grandeur of the scene? High in air, 
on the verge of the precipice, a mass of vir- 
gin forest seeming to lie as lightly as clouds 
over the giddy space beneath ; the beetling 
crags facing each other. showing the same 
strata, line for line, bare and black, scarred 
with deep seams, cut into bold points and 
promontories and grotesque shapes, the 
water flowing over the top in silvery cas- 
cades, to be dispersed in mist ere it reached 
the bottom, or issuing in springs to trickle 
down the sides; the thin strip of forest at 
the foot forming, with that above, living 
emerald layers, enclosing the dead, stony 
strata, while at the foot, echoing with 
roaring fury from point to point, the foam- 
crested river, rolling and tumbling down its 
rocky bed, all made a scene which it is 
mockery to attempt to express in words. 
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And we respected our little river the more 
for what it had been, and this evidence of 
what ithad done. As we admire all that is 
great in nature, or was great in human 
history, —as we stand with bated breath or 
uncovered head in the presence of Niagara, 
or cross the seas to visit puny Greece, to 
see the spots where brave deeds were per- 
formed by the mighty ancestors of the de- 
generate inhabitants, why not respect 
for its history an agency that for miles and 
miles could cut through such a tremen- 
dous depth of the solid rock, and do what 
man could never accomplish ? 

But our thoughts were brought back to 
ourselves. After the first we ran, alto- 
gether, three rapids, without any accident 
aside from the big waves washing in ; upon 
coming to the fifth, we saw that the river 
had broadened ; all the way across, rocks 
appeared above the water, or lay just 
beneath the surface. The rocks became 
more numerous as we proceeded, and we 
slid up against one, at last, in a manner that 
threatened to tear the bottom out of the 
river, to say nothing of the canoe. Above 
Portage, as before stated, the rocks were 
generally small, and of uniform size, 
so that,,with no shoes and stockings, it 
was easy enough to get out and keep dry. 
Below Portage, the rocks all being large 
and iyregular, if one stepped from the rock 
he was on, he was as liable to find himself 
in four feet as in four inches of water. .On 
this occasion, as Edmunds got out, the 
canoe floated broadside against him, threat- 
ening to shove him off the slippery surface 
into the deep water below. I relieved him, 
and although some distance from shore, 
since it was evident two could not go 
down, Edmunds told me to leave him. 
. As I floated down, I looked round and saw 
him floundering nearly breast high in the 
swift current. Now began a mile of rapids 
in every way, to me, detestable. Every 
few feet I would strike, as I jumped 
from one stone to another, sometimes 
hip deep in the water, but always hold- 
ing on to the canoe; and every minute I 
expected to have a hole made in the cedar, 
and our journey terminated here in the 
gorge where egress, except by water, 
seemed impossible. On one occasion, 
when I had an opportunity to look up, I 
saw Edmunds in the middle of the river 
making his way across. The strip of land 
on which he was walking had come to an 
end, and the only dry footing in the cafion 
was on the other side. 
But at last this ended, and we found our- 
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selves in a short stretch of still water. Here, 
on a beach of clean white sand, we cooked 
our dinner and rested from our labors. A 
short distance below there is a transverse 
gorge, equal in depth to the main one, 
throwing a clear, amber-colored stream 
into the river. Wading up this stream, 
for about a hundred feet, one finds himself 
at the bottom of a well-like hollow, al- 
most covered at the top by the projecting 
branches of overhanging trees. At the 
left the stream comes down the cliff in 
two beautiful cascades, unseen and unheard 
from the river. The first cascade termi- 
nates in a deep basin, high above one’s 
head. So wild was the picture, and so 
hidden from observation, that I felt like 
claiming the discovery of the spot. 
Notwithstanding the improvement in the 
traveling I still floated alone. Another 
mile brought us to the only collection of 
houses in the cafion. This is the little 
hamlet of St. Helena, and is the place 
where voyageurs usually take to the river. 
We heard of but one instance of any one 
launching as near Portage as ourselves, 
and in that one case the boat was swamped, 
their camping-kit lost, and their lives 
barely saved. Nevertheless, by far the 
finest scenery is between Portage and St. 
Helena. There is not a house or sign of 
human proximity in the entire distance ; the 
cliffs are unbroken, and the gorge narrow ; 
the cuts in the walls are finer and more va- 
ried. If one has a boat for which he 
does not care much, if he has plenty of 
time and patience to make carries, in order 
to avoid personal risk, I should unhesi- 
tatingly advise him to take in that part of 
the river between the lowest falls at Port- 
age and St. Helena. From this place 
down to Rochester there was no difficulty in 
both occupying the canoe. Although these 
cliffs extend three-fourths of the distance be- 
tween St. Helena and Mt. Morris, and the 
river is very swift, still the bottom land 
broadens, there are a few cultivated fields, 
and the river loses its torrent-like character. 
We had hoped to reach Mt. Morris that 
night, and succeeded by good paddling. 
We arrived at seven in the evening, and 
wished there was no such place. There is 
a high dam here. All that can be seen of 
the town, from the river, is two houses on 
the east; by these houses is a road and a 
bridge across the Genesee, on which vehi- 
cles are constantly passing. There was no 
place near the river where the canoe could 
be kept, and the town lay back from it 
a mile and a half. It was now past twi- 
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light; but we could not stay there, and we 
did not wish to go back on our course for 
a camping-ground ; we therefore portaged 
around the dam, and took the risky expe- 
dient of running rapids in the dark. By 
the aid of the moon and instinct we got 
safely down two of them. We then pulled 
the canoe out among the trees and shrub- 
bery on the bank ; and, wrapping our bodies 
in blankets and our heads in rubber-goods, 
to keep off the mosquitos, slept until late 
in the morning. 

The river, as we had knownit, terminated 
at Mt. Morris. Here the Genesee receives 
a large creek. That is the way the map 
has it, but we should say that the Genesee 
flowed into the creek. The two streams 
are very dissimilar. The creek flows 
through a broad, alluvial valley; its banks 
being low, and the water quite turbid. Al- 
though the Genesee is the rzver, and has 
the larger amount of water, the creek 
stamps its character upon the stream, and 
thus seems to make it an affluent. 

It took us some time to become used to 
our new surroundings, and we were never 
reconciled ; still the novelty of the sudden 
change tempered our dislike for the dis- 
agreeable features. There was now plenty 
of water, and, although rapids were not 
absent, no shallow places. So, without 
fear for the safety of canoe and cargo, 
we had leisure to observe. The most 
noticeable characteristic is the exceeding 
crookedness of the river’s course; taking 
a conspicuous object, some distance from 
the water, we would be paddling straight 
for it, and the next-minute our faces would 
be turned to an exactly opposite point of 
the compass. Hence the difficulty of 
ascertaining the distance between places. 
Few travel by the river, and the miles 
stated to reach a certain point, always 
given by land, stretch out into interminable 
leagues. By the road it is not ten miles 
from Mt. Morris to Geneseo, while I was 
informed by several that the distance by 
the river between those places was nearly 
forty miles! 

We arrived in Geneseo early in the 
afternoon. Here there is a dam five or six 
feet high, over which the water poured in 
considerable volume. I had fully deter- 
mined to run this; but as I sat there on 


the bank inspecting the fall while Edmunds - 


was up town, the risk seemed too great 
and the advantage too little. Right below 
Geneseo, although the river is wide, two 
trees, on opposite sides of the Genesee, 
in longing for each other’s company, re- 
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gretting that they did not grow in the 
same soil, have stretched across the river 
and locked their leafy arms in loving em- 
brace midway over the current. The stream 
is so wide, and the numerous other trees so 
straight, that it seems as if only an intel- 
ligent and concerted purpose could have 
brought about this strange coincidence. The 
trees all along here are grand. The banks 
of the river are not high, but sufficiently 
so, and so uniform as to prevent one’s sec- 
ing what lies beyond. Along these banks 
is a fringe of trees that here and there 
widens into a stately grove, and has never 
been disturbed by the ax. These trees, 
consisting of elm, walnut, and hickory, 
are of the largest proportions, and fre- 
quently covered with a rich growth of wild 
grape or woodbine. The yielding allu- 
vium is being constantly washed away, ex- 
posing an intricate net-work of fantastic 
roots, and, from time to time, toppling over 
into the stream the owners of these roots. 
The thickly-crowded trees on the top of 
the banks, fresh and vigorous, shutting in 
the vision and keeping out the light; the 
trees nearer the water, undermined by the 
river, showing many dead branches, leaning 
upon each other in the utmost confusion ; 
and down through the depths of the river 
the shadowy outlines of prostrated giants 
thrusting their white fingers up toward the 
surface, — all combined to make a picture 
to which the genius of Doré could alone 
do justice. 

Night found us only two miles below 
Geneseo. Early the next morning we 
arrived at the Piffard salt-works, which 
are within a stone’s throw of the river. 
As we rounded a bend there suddenly 
loomed up an immense wooden building, 
ornamented with two high towers; this, 
with several out-houses and a railroad 
track, constitutes the ‘‘ works.” The salt 
is obtained from the saline water which is 
brought up by steam-power from a deep 
artesian well. Half-a-dozen parallel rows 
of vats occupy a large room in the second 
story, and in the middle of each row isa 
large iron pipe supplied with steam. Into 
these vats the water is forced and evapo- 
rated by the heat furnished by the steam- 
pipes. The temperature is torrid, and the 
great heat, combined with the richness of 
the brine, causes the salt to form almost as 
fast as it can beremoved. Workmen, nearly 
naked, and sweating at every pore, are kept 
constantly employed in shoveling salt 
from the vats. In the next room the salt 
is spread out to dry, and then lowered 
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to a room below where it is packed ready 
for use. There are no impurities in the 
brine, evaporation yielding pure salt. For 
this reason it is supposed that the water 
comes from a bed of uncontaminated rock- 
salt, and the company is now sinking a 
shaft to reach this bed. 

While here we witnessed a lively smash- 
up. A switch, on which some cars were 
standing, terminated over the river. An 
engineer with a bad attack of ‘* big head” 
rushed a train down upon these cars, piled 
them up on a heap of ashes on the bank, 
and were it not for the ashes would have 
sunk the cars in the river. I don’t know 
that the engineer was drunk, but it looked 
very much like a brandy smash. 

We were indifferent to the fishing, 
which had been one of the objects of our 
trip, for having found so much else to in- 
terest us we gave up the idea. In the 
upper waters of the river, and down to 
Geneseo, bass give the angler some fine 
sport; below this point pickerel abound, 
and the ordinary fresh-water fish can be 
caught. We carried no gun, but many 
times could have found use for one. 
The small fur-bearing animals are plenti- 
ful on the upper river, afid time and 
again we startled ducks. From Piffard to 
Avon, ten miles, I amused myself with 
shooting with a revolver at everything I 
saw, while Edmunds paddled. The banks 
were lined with turtles just the color of 
the mud, and the first intimation one would 
have of their presence would be a splash 
in the water. A musk-rat would stick his 
head above the surface to blink at us for an 
instant and disappear before he was fairly 
seen. Once, while chancing to look up, 
one of us discovered something swimming 
away below. The animal appeared as 
large as a dog, and whatever it was we 
wanted a shot. The discovery was mu- 
tual, the creature swimming desperately 
for the shore and we as vigorously paddling 
to prevent its landing. Just as we came 
tearing up it touched bottom. One shot 
made a big hole in the water ; then another, 
and a poor little woeodchuck lay dying on 
the beach. That was enough for me; 
the revolver was laid away and not dis- 
turbed again. 

Upon rounding a bend two beautiful 
wood ducks rose before us and flew whist- 
ling out of sight. We had lost all thought 
of this incident, when two more ducks rose 
and bid us good-by in the same hurried 
fashion. Several times this happened, 
and then we recognized these numerous 
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couples to be but one. Very soon we 
struck up quite an acquaintance with the 
ducks. We would come upon them in 
the water. They would swim before us 
and herald our approach, till, as we came 
too near, they would go on again to await 
our arrival. Fully six miles we had their 
pleasant company ; and, when at last some 
one frightened them from the river, we sadly 
missed the flash of their pretty mottled 
wings and their inspiring whistle. From 
a hunter’s point of view we had to envy 
the next gunner who met those ducks. We 
had so tamed them that he would have easy 
work. 

That night we reached the little hamlet 
of Rush. We pulled the canoe ashore and 
were immediately assailed by hordes of 
vagabond mosquitos. There was no hotel 
in the place, but we hastily decided that 
we must sleep under cover. We had be- 
come so accustomed to outdoor life that 
we could not bear to sleep in a regulation 
farm-house room, with the windows nailed 
down, so we went to a rich-looking farmer’s 
and asked permission to stay in his barn, 
which was readily granted. He tried to per- 
suade us to stay in the house and have some 
supper; but no, we were roughing it, and 
had no occasion for such effeminate luxu- 
ries. Finally he brought out a lantern, 
and on the sweet hay, with the barn-door 
wide open, we slept a dreamless sleep. 

The next day, Thursday, was fuller of 
work than incident. We were within 
twenty-five miles (by river) of Rochester ; 
Edmunds’ time was up, and we wished to 
get back that day. As we proceeded, the 
river began to lose its sinuosities. A wind 
sprang up from the south, and we regretted 
that for which, before, we had often wished, 
—a river thatwas straight. About six miles 
from the city houses began to appear. 
Above this, for two reasons, it is very wild. 
From near Rochester to above Geneseo the 
land along the river is owned principally 
in large estates,— the nearest approach to 
the English estates we have in this coun- 
try. From the time of first settlement the 
Wadworths have owned most of the land 
from Geneseo to Rochester. This immense 
tract of some of the best land in the State 
is in the valley, kept from the plow, and 
given over to cattle. From the river, for 
many miles, no houses can be seen, and 
it is not until one gets within a few miles 
of Rochester that these large holdings are, 
as a rule, broken up into farms. Another 
reason for the absence of houses upon the 
immediate banks is that the soil is so light 
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and the bed of the stream so shifting that 
buildings would be in constant danger. 

At two o'clock, by vigorous work, we 
had assured ourselves that we would reach 
the city in spite of the head-wind. We 
then turned our thoughts to dinner. It was 
decided that this, our last meal on the Gen- 
esee, should be a feast. In keeping with 
this resolution we bought cream in place 
of the usual milk. After obtaining the 
cream we paddled on to find a suitable 
place for dinner. In fond anticipation we 
deluged our oatmeal with cream. Ugh! 
it was sour; the rough water had played 
us a scaly trick. This aroused Ed. ‘nds’ 
slumbering genius, and he suggeste. that 
at that rate by the time we reached the 
city we would have butter. Not wishing 
to establish a dangerous precedent, and 
bring anything beside oleomargar:ne into 
Rochester, I decided to have the utter at 


LES MENTEURS. 


once. Girding my loins I gave the tin pail 
a succession of vigorous shakes. Edmunds 
then relieved me, and so we alternated till 
success came to the rescue of our aching 
arms. That meal, with a good appetite, 
abundance of food, and, not least, butter 
of our own making, eaten on the soft turf 
after a hard day’s work, will long linger in 
the memory. 

Soon familiar landmarks appeared: the 
road close to the river; Mount Hope Cem- 
etery, and the thickly clustering houses in 
the distance. Now we leave the river, and 
the canoe is put into the canal feeder. 
Down through the feeder, under bridges 
that are high enough, and over bridges that 
are too low; into the Erie Canal, past 
barges and houses and crowds of curious 
people ; over the aqueduct, a carry through 
the dusty streets, and a voyage of pleasure 
and adventure is over. 

kalph K. Wing. 


LES MENTEURS. 


“Peintres, Musiciens, Poétes, Sculpteurs, 
Pourquoi nous avez-vous menti?” 


— Cautier. 


Why did you dream, O artist! in the night, 
And in the morning paint your grand ideal 


To blaze forever on our wondering sight, 
And mock us with the contrast of the real? 


Why did you listen to the songs of stars, 
O great musician! and repeat the strain? 

Now, evermore, earth’s common music jars 
And disappoints us with its poor refrain. 


Why have you written with a fiery pen, 
Of passion deep, eternal as the ocean, 


9 poet dreamer? Now the loves of men 
Seem but an ill-played burlesque of emotion. 


Why did you take the marble from the earth 
Whereon to carve your soul’s supreme desire, 

O sculptors! and o’erawe the little worth 
Of life’s best gifts with something so much higher? 


That which might be, but yet doth not exist, 
Revealed unto our hungering hearts and eyes, 
We crave henceforth the things we had not missed. 
Why did you curse us, with your lovely lies? 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 








ALL the world, —that is, all the London 
cycling world, — scorches to Ripley on 
Sundays. While I belonged to it I thought 
it my duty to go with the crowd, though 


I am not exactly a scorcher by profession ; 
so I got up one Sunday morning at an 
unearthly hour, and went to work to con- 
vert my machine, which is a tandem, into a 
single, as I intended on this occasion to ride 


alone. The dealer of whom I had bought 
it the day before had offered to take it 
apart for me; but I had, somewhat loftily, 
refused his assistance. He had said it 
was a small matter of a few minutes. I 
found it a large one of two hours. I 
‘ began the unscrewing process at seven and 
finished it at nine, having lost, in the mean- 
while, one of the bolts, much time, and 
all my patience. When the machine was 
ready to mount, I was in no scorching hu- 
mor, as I soon found, for I had scarcely 
turned into Oxford street when I heard a 
great jingling behind me, and then, with 
a flourish of bells and grins, two young, 
red-faced ladies of a certain type, with 
their young men, flew past on their tri- 
cycles, with a delight in my supposed dis- 
comfiture that carried them so far ahead 
that to have overtaken them would have 
been an impossibility. But this was only 
the beginning of my fine record. 
Everything in the shape of a cycle passed 
me, until finally, on Notting Hill, I in my 











turn overtook two riders. I was a little 
elated at first, until I saw that one rode 
an old rear-steering tricycle, and the other 
a Facile, of which he seemed just a little 
afraid, and then I understood the reason 
for my apparently increased speed. I 
mustered up courage enough to bid them 
good-morning. I have always found it 
required more bravery to speak to a fellow- 
cycler in England than in lands where 
foreign tongues are spoken. But this time 
Iwasrewarded. ‘*‘Good-morning,” they re- 
turned, and how long had I been in Lon- 
don, and when was I going home? and, 
ah! yes, they were going to Ripley, and, 
if I liked, I could go with them, and they 
would show me the way. So we pedaled 
along together, in our pleasant, leisurely 
fashion, and very fortunate it was for me 
that I rode with them, for, before very long, 
my machine began to squeak as if in 
agony ; of course I had not oiled it. Some- ’ 
times I think it must be a matter of princi- 
ple with me never to oil new machines, 
and, of course, I had no oil withme. And 
so I think I would have ground my poor 
tricycle to powder, had it not been for my 
two companions, who were wise cyclers, 
and always traveled with cans well filled. 
The oiling not only eased the machine, but 
softened their hearts, and, after this, we 
were very friendly. But their ways were 
not as mine, and when, on reaching Ham- 
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mersmith High street, or ’Ammersmith 
"Igh street, as they called it, they went into 
- a public-’ouse, I told them it was a trifle 
too early in the morning, and in my ride, 
for me to join them; and so I went on 
alone. The streets were already crowded 
with holiday-makers, as if the fairies who 
had gathered there the evening before had 
not yet gone home; but Hammersmith, 
every Sunday, is filled with ’Arrys and 
*Arriets, who fall upon it from the penny 
steamboats, taking possession of its streets, 
its public-houses, and the country beyond. 
Has the Society of Cyclers ever studied 
this human species, 1 wonder? There is 
no use of long rides into the far country for 
the sake of dialect, when such a fine one is 
to be had in the town. That always is best 
which nearest lieth. Somehow the ’Am- 
mersmith *Igh street made me think of the 
famous hunt one of the ’Arries made at 
Hampstead. He tells the story best him- 
self. ‘* Oi went out to ’appy ’Ampstead, 
to ’unt a ’are; oi found one. ’Unted ’im 
hover the ’oie ’ouse; oi ’it ’im on the ’ead 
with a ’eavy ’ammer. Oi ’eard ’im ’owl; 
’e ’owled ’orrible!” 

This digression is really no longer than 
the one I made myself. My friends had 
told me it was but a step, or a turn of the 
wheels, from the public-house to the bridge ; 
but my wheels turned many times, and I 
turned into many streeis, and still did not 
come to it. At last I asked a man loung- 
ing at a corner if he could tell me the way. 
It was ’arf a moile be’ind me, he answered ; 
and back I went to the very same spot 
from which I had started on my indepen- 
dent course, and there found my two 
friends, their business well transacted, about 
to start forth again. ‘* Come on!” they 
cried; and I followed over what seemed 
miles of macadam, at last reaching, not 
the bridge, but Chiswick Green, to my great 
surprise. It seemed, after all, that I had 
not fallen among good Samaritans. And 
thereby I would not imply that these two 
gentlemen were thieves, in the ordinary sense 
of the word, for, indeed, they took nothing 
from me excepting my time, together with 
much of my freshness ; but they had ideas 
of their own as to the proper road on which 
to ride to Ripley, and these did not agree 
with the route-form I had in my pocket. 
I had foolishly confided myself to their 
charge, believing that, as they were Lon- 
doners, they could not go astray; and now 
there was no help for it. On we bumped 
over the rough macadam, by the horse- 
car track, past Twenham Green, over the 
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big, steep bridge ;—I riding, while my com- 
panions walked. This made me a little 
proud, until a bicycler wheeled by at such 
speed that the two walkers cried, ** He can 
roide some!” and so into Ken, past the 
gardens where I could just see the pagoda 
through the trees, and then on to Rich- 
mond, where my friends had another call 
to make at a public-house, and where we 
really parted company. 

And now I saw Richmond Hill just be- 
fore me. It looked very steep, the steeper, 
perhaps, because, already, I had hadenough 
roughing it to make me long for smooth 
roads and gentle down-grades. As I be- 
gan to mount it slowly, several cyclers 
rushed past me. They none of them rode 
rear-steering tricycles or Faciles. Not they, 
indeed, for they were all scorchers, and they 
looked at me half contemptuously, half com- 
passionately, as I toiled slowly upwards. 
The hill was not so bad as it seemed, for the 
road turned off some distance below the 
top; and then came an interval of pure 
delight, for the way was easier, and houses 
and streets and horse-car tracks were left 
behind, and I roe through pleasant green 
vales. What if it did rain every now and 
then? between the showers the sun shone 
through the soft gray clouds, and a little 
breeze set the leaves on the tall elms to 
rustling. It was at these times that I was 
thankful I could not scorch, and, there- 
fore, had time, as I went along, to make 
the best of the spring-time greenery, and 
the sweet country air. By and by I came 
to Ham Common, where people were 
walking under the trees, and in and out 
of the broad patches of golden gorse in 
full bloom, and, a little further on, into 
the high street of Kingston. ‘* Which 
way, now?” I asked a policeman. I 
might have known beforehand what his 
answer would be. ‘*‘ First to the right, 
second to the left, drop right down over 
the hill, on to the water-side, and there 
you are straight away to Ripley. Now, 
then,” — this to a small boy who was 
standing in front of me, and who immedi- 
ately disappeared. 

It is a curious fact, which has never yet 
received the attention it deserves, that 
wherever you may be in great London 
town, if you ask your way-of a policeman, 
his directions are inevitably the same. 
And the strangest part of it is, that he is 
always right. That he had not failed me 
on this occasion I soon found; for, after 
turning to the right and to the left, as I 
was bidden, I saw, just before me, the 
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river, alive with many boats. There were 
house-boats close to the shore, shaded by 
the trees on the bank and quietly taking 
their rest, while barges and shells and 
canoes were being actively rowed and 
paddled up and down stream by young 
men of that large class whose peculiarity 
it is to cast off their high hats and black 
coats with the dust of the Strand or Pic- 
cadilly, and to reappear in the country in 
light butterfly-like flannels. It was very 
pretty and gay by the river, so that I was 
sorry, when I came to Thames Ditton, to 
have to leave it and strike into the country 
again. The worst of it was that the 
showers now followed each other in such 
rapid succession that there was no time for 


bum 


pleasant interludes of sunshine. Bicyclers 
and tricyclers, by the score, passed me at 
full tilt. Not all the rain in the world 
could have cooled their scorching. A few 
treated me with so much kindness that 
they slackened their pace for a second to 
urge me to hurry up, or else, they said, I 
might be caught in a shower! But I 
pedaled on at the same speed, — or rather 
want of speed, — by Ditton Marsh, where 
no marshes were to be seen, but only a 
lovely stretch of flat country; and just 
about here my machine began to squeak 
so violently that a very much befrogged 
bicycler actually stopped to ask what was 
the matter. It had been squeaking, though 
in a lower key, for some little time. In- 
deed, when I had seen lying on the grass 
in front of a public-house near Surbiton, 
a painted notice which said that Mr. 
Jack Keen, the ex-champion, mended 
and repaired and generally attended to the 
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wants of bicycles and tricycles, I had 
thought of asking him to see to mine.” 
As the notice did not explain very defi- 
nitely where Mr. Keen was to be found, 
and as one unfortunate experience has 
made me a little distrustful of all ex- 
champions, I had, on second thought, de- 
cided to go on without consulting him. 
It was just as well I did not wait, for I 
afterwards heard that Mr. Keen was just 
then coaching two scorchers. I met his 


pupils later on, when they had so well 
profited by his tutorship that they were 
going at a rate which one of the cycling 
papers has since described as ‘‘ dreadful.” 

My befrogged friend taking the place for 
the moment of Mr. Keen, told me my 


machine needed oiling; after which wise 
suggestion he added, all in one breath, that 
he had no oil, that he was going to Land’s 
End, or John o’ Groat’s, or some other 
equally famous place, to beat every record 
that had yet been made, but that just now 
he was bound for Ripley, where he in- 
tended to dine. I said that I, too, expected 
to have my dinner there ; but he only smiled 
and asked if I knew that Ripley was twelve 
miles further on, and that dinner was at 
two. .Then he wheeled away. When he 
left me I discovered for myself that I was 
all but losing the balls of the main axle. 
Fortunately the little Inn at Esher was not 
far off, and there a real good Samaritan lent 
me a wrench; and then, having set my ma- 
chine to rights, to the best of my ability, I 
drank a glass of lemonade while I waited for 
an unusually heavy shower to spend its 
force. When I started again, the stable-boy 
told me that Ripley was only ten miles off, 
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and that I could easily make it in’arf an’our. 
I facetiously remarked that it would probably 
take me ten. This made him stare. Was 
I joking, and should he laugh; or was I 
serious, and therefore a person to be treated 
with contempt! Before I was out of sight 
I think he had made up his mind as to my 
rank as a scorcher. 

Now through rain, and now through sun- 
shine, I rode up and down hill, past sleepy 
little villages, and great woods of red- 
trunked fir-trees, where in one place was a 
well-shaded lake, while all the time I was 
overtaken and left far behind by men on 
every variety of bicycle and tricycle. At 
the foot of one short hill, on a shady stretch 
of road, a cycler who had been in wait 
sailed down on me, and then, when he had 
brought his machine on a line with mine, 
invited me to race, by tearing off at full 
speed. I let him go, scarcely heeding him, 
for I was just then falling into a sad state 
of depression. I had looked at my watch, to 
find it was two o’clock, and I knew that two 
or three miles still lay between me and the 
dinner table at Ripley. Would everything 
be gone by the time I reached the Inn? 
Had I taken my ride for nothing? These 
were the melancholy thoughts, from which 
not even the glance of scorn, thrown from 
afar by the would-be racer, could arouse me. 
However, the longest road must come to 
an end, and at length I wheeled around a 
great curve in the road into the little village 
of Ripley. 

I went at once to the Anchor, and, hav- 
ing first made sure that dinner had not yet 
been served, put my machine away in the 
shed. The cyclers who had seen me at 
various stages of my ride greeted me in a 
way which, I suppose, they meant to be 
witty. ‘‘I didn’t expect to see you so 
early!” said one. ‘*Got here, at last, 
have you?” said another. And then they 
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laughed. But just then I heard a some- 
what breathless voice behind me, ‘*‘ How 
are you, my boy?— had an awful time to 
catch up to you.” Was it possible any 
other man in all England could ride more 
slowly than I? I turned to see one of the 
brightest lights in English cycling circles, 
whom, it seemed, I had succeeded in beat- 
ing. But, when we compared time, I found 
I had started just two hours earlier than he. 

I had a good dinner, of course. Any one, 
whose happiness it has been to dine at 
Ripley, knows that without my telling it. 
After dinner most of the company, accord- 
ing to their custom, went to church, asking 
me to go with them, so that we could ride 
home together. But I knew it would be 
better for me to make an earlier start; I 
therefore only lingered in the village long 
enough to rest a little, and to make a sketch 
of the black and white inn, and then I 
was up and away again over the same road 
and through drenching rain. The showers 
of the morning now settled into a steady 
pour, and the sun did not show itself 
throughout the afternoon. It was hard 
work, and dispiriting too, and I had not 
even enough energy left to laugh at, or be 
angry with, the small boys who called out 
after me, as I wheeled through one little 
village, ‘*O, cockney, cockney, got a flower 
in yer ’at!”—for, in a brighter hour and 
a merrier mood, I had stuck a piece of the 
golden gorse in my hat-band. Wet and 
weary, hungry and disconsolate, I reached 
home at a late hour; and thus ended my 
scorch to Ripley. : 

But the next day I vowed it was better 
to ride a tandem, even if to do so one had 
to push one’s wife along, than to ride a 
single on the cones ; which, when I carried 
my machine back to the dealer, I dis- 
covered I had been doing the whole of a 
Sabbath day’s journey. 

Joseph Pennell. 











ARBOR DAY. 


No invention to speed steamships across 
the Atlantic has originated among the 
natives of inland States, and no machinery 
for felling forests, extracting their stumps 
from the earth, and manufacturing lumber, 
has been created by the native dwellers 
upon the treeless plains of the West. The 
stimuli which have impelled the human 
mind to inventive and useful thought have 
always been the physical environments of 
the race. 

Hence, forestry, —tree-planting, esthetic 
and economic —has received its greatest 
impetus from the prairies of the North-west. 
Treelessness caused us all to think of trees 
just as poverty makes one work for wealth, 
or as sickness impels a desire and effort for 
health. The undulating and majestic 
meadows which reached from the west 
bank of the Missouri river to the foot-hills 
of the Rocky Mountains, when Kansas 
and Nebraska were first opened to settle- 
ment, in 1854, contained in all their mil- 
lions upon millions of acres not a single 
forest. The soil, good and fat in food for 


all plant-life, responded to the labor of the 
home-building pioneers with abundant and 


generous crops. But the shade and beauty 
of trees was everywhere absent, and so — 
just as the coming winter tells the provi- 
dent man to lay in fuel—our conditions 
impelled us to plant trees, stimulated us to 
evolve laws encouraging forestry and con- 
serving timber-lands, and, finally, to origi- 
nate and establish Arbor Day, to make it 
an anniversary for setting out orchards and 
forests, and to consecrate it by statutory 
enactment a legal holiday, and award pre- 
miums to those who best celebrated it by 
putting out the most trees in its observance. 
It has worked well in Nebraska, and we 
have growing in that State to-day more than 
700,000 acres of trees which have been 
planted by human hands. 

But, while we have local laws to protect 
forests and conserve timber-lands, the na- 
tional laws stimulate destruction of forests 
and protect the denuders of timber-lands 
by a prohibitive minimum duty of two 
dollars a thousand feet upon all foreign for- 
est products. What single act of legisla- 
tion can do so much immediate and ef- 
fective service in behalf of forests in the 
United States as the absolute repeal of the 
high duties upon imported lumber of every 


variety? And why should Congress delay 
such legislation a single day? Protective 
duties for the lumber lords of Michigan 
and Wisconsin are destructive drains upon 
all the forests of the timbered States and 
upon all the pockets of the prairie States. 
What cana forestry congress do to preserve 
forests more effectually than to demand of 
the United States Congress the immediate 
and complete annihilation of those high 
and exorbitant duties upon foreign lum- 
ber which now stimulate forest destruction 
in every portion of the Union? 

Observe the inconsistency of our na- 
tional legislation upon this vital question. 
By the present tariff we pay a bounty for 
the cutting down and manufacturing into 
lumber of almost every variety of tree. 
And by the timber-culture act we pay 
bounties in millions of acres of the public 
domain every year for the sham planting 
of counterfeit forests, — forests which no 
more resemble in value, in beauty, and in 
sanitary influences the primeval pines and 
oaks which we tariff to their destruction 
than a five-cent nickel resembles a twenty- 
dollar gold piece. And if such repealing 
legislation be not enacted, — if the present 
duties on lumber be continued, — how long 
will it be before the treelessness of the 
whole country shall so environ all the 
people that every American shall be stimu- 
lated by surrounding conditions, by those 
climatic changes, those constantly recurring 
swelling floods of the great rivers, — such 
as Cincinnati has so recently experienced 
in the Ohio, — by long-continued droughts 
and by cyclones careening over the shorn 
earth, each year with more and more fre- 
quency, and, more and more destructive 
force, — how long, I say, before every citi- 
zen shall curse the giant system of legalized 
spoliation which the existing tariff has 
vitalized and energized against the wood- 
lands of this fair and fertile country ? While 
we on the prairies make miniature forests, 
you in the older States, by your daily 
consumption of forest products make 
mighty and magnificent wastes and sustain 
tariff taxes in Congressional enactments 
which render impossible any amelioration 
by the importation of foreign lumber, and 
hasten inevitably and resistlessly the ca- 
lamitous end of woodlands. 

The inter-dependence of animal and 
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vegetable life is undeviating and perpetual. 
We declare the animal kingdom superior 
to the vegetable, and proclaim man em- 
peror of both. But time at last tells the 
real truth in that terse language whose 
vocabulary is made up in seconds, minutes, 
hours, days, weeks, months, years, de- 
cades, centuries and eons. It is the con- 
stant and tireless vocation of all animal 
kind, from the lowest organism up to man, 
to tear down and destroy the forms of 
vegetation. The animal subsists and 
grows, during all its career, upon the de- 
struction, consumption, and assimilation 
of some variety of vegetable life. The 
physical individualism of every man, 
woman, and child around us —in this 
world —was, not long since, animate in 
growing fields of grain; in gardens of suc- 
culent and nutritious root, and in orchards 
of brilliant and delicious fruit. Every 
muscle, fiber, and tissue in these hands, in 
your hands, was once animate in plant 
form and growth. So dependent is man 
upon plants, foliage, and fruit that the in- 
termission of a single summer, the skip- 
ping of a single year of plant life, would 
turn from life into death every animal 


organism on the globe. 


Each particle of vegetable growth is a 
part of the wonderful dynamic in the deft 
and occult chemistry of nature, —a por- 
tion of the constantly absorbing, assimi- 
lating, transmuting, and transforming pro- 
cess, which molds into form, beauty and 
utility, the crude plant-food of the earth, 
and colors and embellishes it with the 
prismatic glories of the sunlight. The 
vernal verdure of the opening buds, the 
luxuriant limning with crimson and scarlet 
of the flowers of May and June, the yellow 
gold of the harvest-fields in July, and the 
blazing colors of orchard fruits and gor- 
geous autumnal forests in October, are 
only so much of rehabilitated animal life 
baptized and glorified by the light of the 
sun. 

Plants, leaves, flowers, trees, catch and 
invisibly imprison in the cells of their 
growth light itself, and hold it captive for 
centuries. There is no light which did not 
originate in the sun. From the blaze of 
the taper to the flame of the furnace there 
emanates not a single ray which was not 
born in the solar system. The oil in the 
lamp gives up, after uncounted genera- 
tions, the light which some sort of plant, 
some time in the misty past, during its 
period of animate growth, took captive by 
absorption from the sun. The roaring 
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fires of red and glowing coals which warm 
us in the winter are merely the emanci- 
pators of sunbeams incarcerated ages upon 
ages ago, when those coals were parts of 
vast sub-marine meadows, or of gigantic 
primeval forests. And before they were 
either parts of sea-weed fields or of waving 
trees they were each and all portions of 
some kind of animal existence. 

Had there been no decay and death or- 
dained for man, no life could have been 
decreed for flowers and foliage, forests and 
orchards. Man and the beasts of the field 
destroy the forms of plant life; and seem, 
for the time, victors over the* vegetable 
kingdom. But, the yearsand the centuries 
flow on, like a great and resistless river, 
sweeping into earthly sepulture all flesh 
and blood, generation after generation. 
Then the grass and the flowers send their 
tentacles, and the trees their rootlets, like 
detectives, with the keen and unerring in- 
stinct of nature’s recouping laws, down 
into our very graves to repossess and re-use 
every jot and tittle of each organism, in 
rebuilding the kingdom whence it was 
ravaged. And giant trees stretching their 
limbs towards the clouds, their leaves shim- 
mering in the sunlight, whispering and 
murmuring in the breeze lure back, even 
from the atmosphere, the unseen and im- 
palpable fluids which have exhaled from 
the dead and dying races of all animal 
forms, and again and again embody them 
in flowers, forests and fruits. Ages come 
and go over this globe, as shadows and 
sorrows come and go over each individual 
life. The animal kingdom of this age was 
the vegetable kingdom of some age which 
has been. The physical men—all the 
animals — of to-day will be the plants, 
flowers, fruits and forests in some age yet 
to come. These metamorphoses will suc- 
ceed each other, with inexorable precision, 
as long as the sun shines and death remains, 
as now, the logical result of life. The 
cycles of transmutation from vegetable to 
animal life, and from animal back again to 
vegetable, will roll on forever with the 
seasons and the sun, inevitable as death, 
and wonderful in mystery as the depths of 
eternity itself. Nothing is, however, 
finally lost; nothing destroyed, for, in her 
most extravagantly luxuriant moods, Nature 
is frugal, and permits no waste. Forms 
change, forms disintegrate and disappear ; 
but substance, both mental and material, is 
imperishable and lives on forever, defying 
decay and death with a conscious and in- 
effable immortality. 
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Each generation of humanity takes the 
habitable globe as its trustees to hold 
until, by order of the court of Death, their 
relations are dissolved, and the property 
turned over to their successors in trust. 
It is, therefore, the duty of each gener- 
ation of trustees for this great estate of the 
family of man, and of all the animals, to 
take care that they pass the property over 
to their successors in trust in as good and 
tenantable condition as they took it from 
their predecessors. 

And now, having shown how dependent 
is animal life upon contemporaneous plant 
life, we readily perceive that to leave the 
world in as good condition as we found it 
upon our entrance thereinto, we ought to 
bequeath to posterity as much of plant life, 
and as many forests and orchards, as we 
have exhausted and consumed. 

During her two hundred years of active 
timber consuming what has Boston done 
towards re-afforesting the country? Imagine 
some forceful magic which could at once 
replace in sylvan beauty every tree which 
Boston, in her sea-going vessels, in her 
marts of business, in her beautiful homes, 
has cut down and consumed during the 
two centuries of her active and successful 
career, and how grand a forest should be 
gilded by to-morrow’s sun! And yet, with 
all her culture, her practical utilitarianism, 
and her philanthrophy, what has Boston, 
or all New England, accomplished, as 
trustee in charge of the woodlands, for its 
descendants? 

It has aided largely and thriftily in con- 
structing railways to the West, and through 
all meat and bread producing sections of 
the Union. One hundred and twenty-six 
thousand miles of railway are now reso- 
nant with commerce in the United States. 
Each mile contains 3,000 wooden ties, — 
the average life of the tie is ten years ; each 
year ten per cent. of the ties is renewed, — 
at sixty cents apiece, the annual cost is 
more than twenty millions of dollars, and 
ten years from date every tie now in use 
will have been renewed. Think of the 
forests thus destroyed, and of the other 
means of consumption of timber products 
in bridges, cars, warehouses, depots, and 
fuel, which the voracious and insatiable 
railroads also employ, and do they replace 
any trees? 

Not as yet. But the courts have declared 
the rights of the States to regulate railroads 
in many ways, and why not as to their utili- 
zation for tree-planting along their lines on 
their one hundred feet of right of way? 
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What objection can there be to compelling, 
either by national or State legislation, 
every railroad company in the Union to 
plant trees forty feet apart on the outer 
limits — either side of its tracks — of its 
right of way? And the law may prescribe 
that the trees planted shall be of useful 
varieties, adapted to the soil and climate 
which the road traverses. Why cannot 
this be accomplished? And is it not 
fair that these great consumers should be 
made also restorers of forests? Cannot 
this law be made justifiable on sanitary 
grounds, on the highest reason for all law, 
the public welfare, — the greatest good to 
the greatest number? Having such a law 
faithfully administered for fifty years, — 
even for half that period, — and the tourist . 
by rail shall journey from Georgia to Maine 
and from Boston to San Francisco between 
continuous avenues of elms and oaks, 
sheltered from summer dust and heat, and 
from winter snow and storm. Let us try 
it. 

A painstaking statistician, from seem- 
ingly reliable data, declares that the fifty- 
five millions of Americans cut down and 
use up, in various ways of manufacture, 
railroad ties, and fuel, each day in the year, 
an average of 25,000 acres of timber, — of 
forests. Therefore, when we go to bed at 
night there are 25,000 acres less of wood- 
lands in the United States than there were 
when we got up in the morning. One 
month from to-day there will be, at the 
same rate of use, 750,000 acres less; and 
1886 — one year hence—there will be 
9,000,000 acres less of forest-lands than there 
are now. This plain statement of prac- 
tical fact may startle into beneficial activity 
a class of men who, otherwise, would de- 
clare ‘* Arbor Day” a merely sentimental 
anniversary, a useless holiday, and even 
deride its statutory legalization. 

The denudation of wood lands proceeds 
with relentless and tireless energy in all 
the pine-bearing sections of the North-west. 
The ax of the woodsman and the puff of 
the steam-engine, join, with the hissing of 
swiftly-revolving saws, in a death-song for 
the fated forests, more foreboding of evil 
to our race than were those of the savage 
tribes who originally domiciled in their 
verdant fastnesses. The latter presaged 
only individual deaths; but the former 
portends floods and droughts, infertility, 
barrenness, and the extinction of entire 
communities. 

Mr. Geo. W. Hotchkiss, secretary of 
the Chicago Lumberman’s Exchange, a 
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most reputable and entirely credible gentle- 
man, officially declares that, during the six 
years ending January 1, 1885, the receipts 
of lumber at Chicago alone amounted to 
10,728,941,322 feet. Computing that 
amount at common  board-measure it 
would closely, tightly, and completely 
cover, as a floor, with one inch thick- 
ness, 246,301 acres of land. Manufact- 
ured exclusively into fencing, it would 
circumfence the globe with an enclosure 
five boards high, each board six inches 
wide, fifteen times. It would make a 
single line of such fence 677,332 miles in 
length. It would construct 225 just such 
fences from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
reckoning the distance from ocean to ocean 
at 3,000 miles. Estimated at a value of 
114 cents per foot the same amount of lum- 
ber equals in cash $160,934,120. During 
the same six years ending January 1, 1885, 
there were 5,235,509 shingles also received 
in Chicago. At $2 a thousand their cash 
value reaches $10,471,531, allowing ten 
shingles to be used to cover a square foot, 
and they would roof more than 12,000 
acres of land. 

What is the lesson of present denuda- 
tion? These tigures, showing the enormous 
consumption of forest products, as indexed 


by the business of Chicago alone, are 
enough to incisively suggest the speedy 
total denudation of all the wood lands in 


America. Such startling statistics appeal 
to those who are exclusively devoted to vo- 
cations which use up timber and lumber 
directly, and address facts to those purely 
practical men who entertain no fancies, 
and regard life as merely a prose essay 
upon economic subjects. They go fur- 
ther; and to those who study climatology 
and sanitary conditions as affecting crop 
productions and human life, convey the 
importance of humane concerted action 
for the conservation of our woodlands and 
forests. They teach us all the imperative 
necessity of tree-planting, and‘the retention 
of tree growth in every State of the Amer- 
ican Union, for the welfare of our race. 
But, to my mind, over and above mere 
dollar-getting, higher even than mere phys- 
ical health, stands the love of the beauti- 
ful in nature, beseeching us to plant trees, 
and renew dead landscapes with the shadow 
of plant life, flitting amidst the pendant 
limbs, the willowy boughs, and the waving 
foliage of sturdy woods. That is a whole- 
some and commendatory ambition which 
inspires one to endeavor to make the world 
better because he has been a dweller therein, 
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And.as our ancestors planted orchards to 
bear fruit for us, and embellished homes to 
shelter us, so should we, by the law of 
gratitude and compensation for those who 
come after, — in the long procession of hu- 
manity, which laughs and weeps, and sings 
and sorrows, in that little journey from the 
cradle to the grave which we call life, — 
leave similar souvenirs of our affectionate 
regard and solicitude. In some countries 
of Europe it is a family custom to plant a 
tree for every new-born child; and, in 
others, to set apart a few acres and devote 
them to trees, which, upon the infant be- 
coming of age, shall be its heritage. Thus, 
the beautiful and the useful, the senti- 
mental and the practical, are welded to- 
gether in a good and vital deed. Thus, 
the tree-planter of to-day ‘‘ arborphones” 
his good wishes, his name, his character 
and taste to generations yet unborn. 

And we are yet in the early days of 
forestry, — in its January,—and it is 
not too late, for all who will, to join 
the ‘* Argonauts” and embark with us 
in pursuit of those golden fleeces of 
autumn-dyed foliage which shall clothe 
with undimmed lustre from year to year 
the grand forests with which the waste 
places are yet to be crowned and 
glorified. In no system of religion — 
in no form of belief—can be found a 
ceremonial which vitalizes faith as does 
the act of tree-planting. Composing the 
roots and fibers in their soft and loamy 
bed, confident that each of the chemical 
agents of the earth will do its complete and 
perfect work of nourishment, and then 
looking upward to the sapphire sky, and 
the Source of All Light, with the serene 
certainty that the sun’s rays shall warm 
and color into loveliness every leaflet, and 
that the mists and rain-drops shall water 
and cleanse each from year to year, is an 
act of devotion to the Supreme Law, to 
Nature, —the declaration of a sublime faith. 
It is faith expressed in a deed; and it is a 
deed which conveys health, happiness, and 
consolation to other generations besides our 
own. - 

In all the sacred books of all ages of 
civilization, the life for which man is con- 
stantly longing — the immortal, mental life 
beyond the grave — is portrayed as by still 
waters, and amidst all the luxuriant splen- 
dors of tropical woods and ever-blooming 
gardens, filled with the fragrance of ex- 
quisitely beautiful flowers. A monk of the 
seventeenth century has spoken of it as ‘‘a 
substantial world, where grass will grow, 
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flowers will bloom, fruits will ripen, forests 
will wave, rivers and rivulets will roll, 
high hills will tower, valleys will wind, 
and vales expand, and beyond them all, as 
far as the eye can reach, vast blue oceans 
will forever heave and sigh and swell, — 
where such as we shall go to enjoy the 
faculties we carry with us.” The fact that, 
from its portrayal of the first home of our 
common parents amidst the pensive shades 
of the garden of Eden, up to its grandest 
and most realistic visions of heaven, — in 
all its concepts of supreme satisfaction, — 
the human mind has interwoven ideal hap- 
piness and consummate contentment with 
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gardens and flowers, and forests and foli- 
age, shows how the brain of man has 
always depended for its imagery and meta- 
phor upon man’s vegetable cotenants of 
the globe. This being the concept of con- 
summate contentment in all ages, let us 
endeavor, then, by our works on ‘* Arbor 
Day,” and upon all opportune occasions, 
to so embellish this world with plant-life, 
trees, flowers, and foliage, that our tem- 
porary homes shall simulate in beauty 
that eternal home which the prophets, 
poets, and seers of all ages have depicted 
as a restful and refreshing paradise. 


F. Sterling Morton. 


A CARNIVAL ON THE CHARLES RIVER. 


Tue daily newspapers had for two 
weeks foretold of a great evening regatta 
of the Newton Boat Club, in which all the 
boats on the Charles river had been asked 
to join. The river banks, according to the 
notices, were to be lighted by Chinese 
lanterns and ‘colored fires; the private 
grounds bordering on the river were to be 
thrown open by the residents; the brass 
band of workmen from the great watch- 
factory at Waltham was to be there, on the 
little steamboat White Swan; and the 
boats were to be brightly illuminated ac- 
cording to the tastes of their owners, and 
- were to follow in the wake of the gorgeously 
lighted and music-making White Swan. 
All this had been read many times by the 
good dwellers in Boston ; but most of them 
read and forgot; many read and remem- 
bered ; a few read, remembered, and went, 
and happy they were in showing so much 
faith in the too often untrustworthy fore- 
tokenings of the news-bearers of the day. 
I had, in following out my usually stupid 
habit of leaving the newspapers unread, 
been left wholly in ignorance of the great 
illumination, until, on leaving my office at 
five o’clock one afternoon, one of my friends 
asked me to accompany him to Riverside, 
and thence, in his canoe, to see the spec- 
tacle. Having nothing else to do, and 
feeling almost at a loss for some means of 
pastime, I accepted the invitation, and we 
proceeded together to find another friend 
of like good taste, and leisure untrammeled 
for the nonce, an undertaking of no great 
difficulty of accomplishment.. We left the 
railroad station at seven o’clock, and reached 


Riverside in less than half an hour, though 
the cars were so crowded and so filled with 
dust, so dark and so reeking with foul air, 
that the time seemed much longer. We 
crossed the track at Riverside, and went 
down by a flight of steps out of the glare 
of the electric light into the blackness 
of the night on the river’s bank, whence 
we started in a birch-bark canoe for the 
point of greatest interest. 

The darkness was utter ; the branches of 
the trees, swayed by gentle zephyrs against 
a cloudless sky, threw the river into abso- 
lute shadow, and, withal, formed the only 
guide to follow ; andthe unmarred stillness 
brought a feeling of dependence and deep 
peace even greater than the aloneness of the 
mighty ocean beyond the sight of the land. 
We paddled in the gloom for about half a 
mile without a word to break the perfect 
quiet, and then, turning eastward, the moon 
in all her brightness flooded the quiet stream 
with radiance, and we could see two or 
three other canoes, like our own, without 
any lights, silently going to witness the 
carnival. In the distance, just at the next 
bend of the river, the first bit of illumina- 
tion was to be seen: a house stood ona 
low knoll, and lines of lanterns, strung 
from tree to tree, from the house to the 
river and along the bank, appeared as 
strange as would a herd of bisons on a 
Scottish lea; forms of men and women 
could be just descried passing to and fro 
over the smooth grass, and two red lights, 
fired at the same moment, cast a flood of 
richness over the whole scene. 

When we had gone on a little further 
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we could see the brilliantly illuminated 
house of the Newton Boat Club, and two 
boats, bright with many lanterns, left the 
float-stage as we passed it and kept on 
down the river with us. The river sweep- 
ing to the northward again, the moon fol- 
lowed us and shone brightly wherever we 
went; here and there a light would sud- 
denly appear, as if coming up by magic 
from beneath the water, and remain steady 
burning in our front. Soon, rounding a 
short turn, fairyland lay before us in all its 
fabled glory of light and song. The river, 
broadening, spread out and flowed for an 
immeasurable distance ; the banks curved 
on till lost in the blaze from hundreds of 
gayly lighted boats of all kinds; the end- 
less, sinuous festoons of Chinese lanterns, 
stretching from tree to tree, on, on, into the 
distance, where, after becoming mere lines 
of fire, they vanished in the glare ; the mul- 
titudes of boats, from the great club barge 
to the tiny cockles that hold but two, — 
nothing was lacking ; everything wasthere. 
The houses on the banks were thrown 
open and lighted from basement to garret, 
and the trees, in the fitful light of many 
bonfires, cast long shadows over the water. 
The sky was filled with rockets, and huge 
bombs, thrown to a great height, burst and 
showered dazzling stars through the air. 
The whole place was filled with music, 
and the laughing faces of a thousand pretty 
girls filled and rounded off the most beau- 
tiful picture that was ever shown to mere 
mortals. As we drifted along with the 
current, careless of the flightof the minutes, 
only thinking of our lack of forethought in 
leaving our canoe lightless, a hail came 
up through the night, and that son of the 
Charles, known by the suggestive name 
of **Skipper,” sheered alongside with one 
stroke of his paddle and gave us one of his 
three lanterns, and after a few laughing 
words of thanks and good-fellowship we 
parted, only to meet again many times. 
Soon, not far away, appeared two light 
canoes, floating side by side, having each 
but one canotier, but they were fair-haired, 
blue-eyed, graceful bodied men, like 
their fathers, the Vikings of old. High 
over their heads, swinging to and fro in the 
light breeze, were arcs of lanterns, forty 
altogether, and in the bow of each boat, 
nestling in a pile of cushions and rich 
shawls, was a vision of beauty: in one 
canoe a girl of pure Saxon type, fairer than 
was ever woman on the Charles before ; in 
the other, a dark enchantress, whose wav- 
ing hair, and deep-brown lazy eyes slowly 


turning here and there, rounded curves and 
pointed chin, made her seem queen of the 
festival. Paddling nearer, we saw that we 
knew the Viking with the Saxon goddess, 
and kept alongside until we had gazed upon 
her longer than politeness admits, and then, 
with a tripled sigh, let them passan. Now 
we drifted to the bank, and running the bow 
of our light canoe in among the sedge that 
grows there, essayed to make some sketches 
of the scene, but did not succeed, for the 
music floating up the river became more 
and more distinct, until at last, surrounded 
by hundreds of fairy barges, red fires burn- 
ing from bow and stern, amid the smoke 
from countless candles, the White Swan 
slowly passed by and took up her position 
opposite the gayly lighted grounds of a 
whilom chief magistrate of Boston, while 
the band of musicians upon her upper deck 
outdid itself and filled the air with 
sweetest melody, so that every soul with- 
in its reach must, of very need, thrill with 
soft ethereal tenderness. 

Softly the strains died away, and then, 
first low, then clearer, then full and round 
and glorious, rose a voice in splendid har- 
mony, singing the refrain of a glad boating 
song, and the chorus was borne up by his 
friends and musically rose and fell, while 
the boats pressed nearer and nearer, closer 
and closer, till the whole surface of the 
river was covered with the great mass; 
every breath was hushed, and the loudest 
laughing merry-maker listened with rapt- 
ure to the ebbing and swelling tide of 
manful tune, as it rose and rose again and 
slowly died away in harmonious cadences. 
Then the spell was broken: one by one 
the light boats left the scene, and the river 
was dotted with swift-rowing, light- 
bearing, homeward-bound barges, skiffs, 
canoes, and shells, hastening to catch the 
trains for Boston. In our own frail 
birchen craft we said not a word, but 
glided smoothly, silently, swiftly, over the 
few miles that separated us from our 
haven, again to endure the rattle, smoke, 
dust, draughts, and stenches of the stifling 
railroad cars. 

All the way to Boston we sat in silence, 
and parted with only a heartfelt grasp of 
the hand, and a quiet expression of the 
earnest hope that it might be our lot, 
before our lives ended, to once more live a 
poem, if even we were always to be as 
unimportant as we had been that night. 
For myself, there will never be a carnival 
on the Charles without me, if I live a 
century; and I shall hope, each year, to 

















live one more, that I may see again how 
much of beauty, of melody, and of blissful 
laziness can be crowded into a few fleet- 
ing hours, and purify the thoughts of many 
people. All grace to the Newton Boat 
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Club and the citizens of the good town of 
Waltham; all thanks to the dwellers on 
the river banks; and, above all, my 
warmest and most cordial gratitude to the 
friend who took me to Riverside? 


Orestes Cleveland, Fr. 


PASTURING A HORSE. 


AFTER an experience of three years 
with Fanny I was extremely well satisfied 
with my first investment in horse-flesh. 
The mare had proved to be all that the 
dealer had claimed (I think he must have 
missed his vocation) ,— sound, high-spir- 
ited but docile, and a ‘‘ good driver.” I 
had formed a decided affection for her, and 
I felt very badly, after a sharp trot, one 
evening in May, when I discovered that 
she was limping slightly in one of her for- 
ward feet, without stone, nail, or splinter to 
account for the trouble. The next day I 
drove her myself to the blacksmith who 
had shod her since she came into my pos- 
session. He said it was possible that her 
shoe fretted her a little. He put on a new 
shoe, but with no good results, and, a day 
or two later, I went to see him again. This 
time he held a short consultation with one 
of his assistants, and then turned to me 
with a face full of commiseration. 

‘‘ There don’t seem ter be any sense in 
concealin’ it, sir,” he said. ‘* The fact is, 
the mare’s a leetle mite contracted, for- 
ard, —nothin’ but’ll be likely ter come 
out all right; but bein’ a nice hoss, such 
as she is, I wouldn’t run no risks with 
her. The best thing you can do, sir, is 
ter turn her out ter pahscher for a few 
weeks.” 

He seemed so much exercised about the 
matter that I thought he was afraid I would 
blame him for Fanny’s difficulty. I have 
since learned that when a horse becomes in- 
capacitated for work before a green old age, 
a disgrace, in the eyes of ‘* horse” men, 
attaches to the owner. The blacksmith did 
not wish me to feel that he regarded my 
misfortune with anything but regret. I 
expressed my willingness to follow his ad- 
vice, of course, and he removed Fanny’s 
shoes and rounded off the ragged edges of 
her hoofs with infinite pains. While he 
was thus engaged, he informed me that 
there was a large pasture but a few miles 
from the city, where, he happened to know, 
she might be turned out. Mr. Coolbroth, 


the owner of the pasture, had recently told 
him that he had room for a few more 
horses, and he would undoubtedly accom- 
modate mine. 

I wrote to Mr. Coolbroth, that afternoon, 
received a favorable response the next day, 
and, on the following morning, started to 
drive out to his farm, Fanny being led be- 
hind the buggy by the hostler. 

Mr. Coolbroth’s farm lies just beyond the 
suburb of Foster’s Corner. 1 was driving 
slowly out of this village when a young man 
about eighteen years of age came along in 
a wagon from the direction in which I was 
bound, and, pulling up at my side, asked if 
my name was White, and if, I was going 
to Coolbroth’s pasture. Upon my reply- 
ing affirmatively, he said he was Charles 
Coolbroth’s son, and that he would like to 
look at my mare’s feet, if they had not al- 
ready been examined by an expert. I replied 
that they had already been carefully at- 
tended to, but that he might look at them 
if he chose to do so. He thereupon jumped 
out of his wagon and proceeded to make 
an examination in a thoroughly profes- 
sional manner that convinced me of his 
familiarity with the subject. After tapping 
Fanny’s hoofs once gr twice with his jack- 
knife and squeezing them between his 
hands, he said, frankly, but with a pained 
expression, that it was just as he feared: 
the mare’s feet had not been properly at- 
tended to; she ought to be taken toa black- 
smith to have them pared down; it would 
otherwise be quite useless to turn her out 
to pasture. There was an excellent man 
at Foster’s Corner, he added, whom he 
could recommend with confidence. 

Wishing that Fanny should have every 
possible advantage, I turned about and 
drove back to the blacksmith’s shop at the 
Corner. The proprietor was greatly sur- 
prised that anybody who knew anything at 
all about a horse should think of turning 
one out without a close paring down of 
the hoofs. He went to work at once to 
obliterate the nicely-rounded edges of my 
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friend the city smith ; and meanwhile young 
Mr. Coolbroth spoke of the necessity of 
blistering a horse’s feet in order to secure a 
good result from pasturing. He assured 
me that, even after the hoofs had been 
properly pared down, my horse would 
derive but little benefit from pasturing, un- 
less she were blistered before being turned 
loose. He began to instance a case in 
point, but at the same moment the uneasi- 
ness of his own horse in the yard at- 
tracted his attention, and he stepped outside 
the shop to quiet the animal. The black- 
smith then remarked in an undertone that, 
strictly between ourselves, he would not 
recommend blistering; he would advise 
the use of a blind-barred shoe. He said he 
had recently broadened a horse’s foot half 
an inch in two weeks by sucha shoe. It 
would be quite inexpensive, and would not 
hurt the selling of my horse. Here I saw 
a chance of escape. I told him that 
nothing would induce me to sell Fanny, 
and that, although I had no doubt of the 
excellent effect of a blind-barred shoe, I 
preferred to dispense with it until I had 
tried the experiment of pasturing pure and 
simple. He -charged mea dollar for his 
services, which I paid, with a suspicion 
that the amount was excessive; and then 
young Mr. Coolbroth and myself started 
again for the pasture. The blacksmith 
said, as I took up my reins, that, if I should 
ever want a good blind-barred shoe, he 
would be glad to put it on for me, and that 
he could probably save mea little something 
on the job. 

Young Mr. Coolbroth seemed to be very 
much surprised to find a veterinary surgeon 
in his father’s barn, but, upon introducing 
the doctor to me, he said that he could un- 
hesitatingly recommend him for anything 
in his line. The doctor voluntarily made 
a critical examination of Fanny’s feet, after 
which he promised me that I need have 
no fear of serious difficulty, provided that 
blistering were resorted to. He explained 
that I should get an entirely new coronal 
band from this process,—the object, he 
said, which we were striving to attain. 
The older Mr. Coolbroth—a fat, burly 
little man, not at all after the style of most 
New England farmers — came out of the 
house while the doctor was speaking, and, 
having bade me good-morning, took me at 
once aside. He said he supposed I had 
been recommended all sorts of things by 
people who wanted to make something 
out of me,—this was a curious world. 
His own disinterested advice, strictly in 
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confidence, would be to get rid of my 
mare as quickly as possible. When a 
horse once began to go unsound, he said, 
it was all up with him. There were plenty 
of ways to spend money on him, but they 
were all practically of no use. Now he— 
Mr. Coolbroth — had a darling little geld- 
ing, chestnut, Morgan blood in him, * about 
goo,” as smooth as a baby, not a pimple on 
him, which he would sell to me at a sacri- 
fice. The little fellow was seven years 
old, and he wasn’t any older; he was good 
style, and just the horse for me. Mr. Cool- 
broth said he could offer him to me for three 
hundred and a half, —three hundred and a 
half would buy him, and three hundred and 
forty-nine would not. Now, would I like 
to look at him? Or, he had another horse, 
bay, with black points, a little more tony, 
—looked at things along the side of the 
road, but perfectly gentle when properly 
nandled, —the price of which would be 
but four hundred. (Mr. Coolbroth did 
not use the word ‘‘dollar.”) I replied 
that I had become very much attached to 
Fanny, and wished to make every effort 
to cure her before I thought of buying 
another horse. Of course, he said, she 
was a fine mare, and, under the circum- 
stances, he could without hesitation advise 
me to consult with the doctor. 

The doctor reaffirmed the necessity of 
blistering, and it is but fair to say that he 
argued his point well. After a fruitless 
allusion to a blind-barred shoe, I yielded, 
and confided Fanny to his care. I then 
arranged the terms of the pasturage with 
Mr. Coolbroth. When I started to drive 
away, the doctor walked up to my buggy, 
rested one hand upon the tire of a wheel 
and one foot upon the hub, and remarked, 
with seriousness, that it might be necessary 
to blister twice; the price would be $3 for 
a single blistering, $5 for two. He would 
advocate the second blistering. It was 
also desirable to make some arrangement 
for quartering Fanny comfortably while 
she was under treatment. The expense 
of the whole would not exceed $10. For 
that amount he was willing to take entire 
charge of the mare until she was turned 
loose. I passed him a ten-dollar bill, and 
drove hastily away. 

Six weeks later I went out to Mr. Cool- 
broth’s again, to bring Fanny back to 
metropolitan life. Mr. Coolbroth had 
been apprised of my coming, and was 
waiting for me in the barn with his son. 

‘¢So you think you'll take her up,” he 
said. 
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I replied, guardedly, that I had con- 
cluded to take Fanny back to the city. 

‘¢Tt aint a-going to be an easy job to 
ketch that mare,” put in young Mr. Cool- 
broth, with an ominous shake of the head. 
‘¢ She’s as wild’s a hock.” 

*¢ Oh, yes! you know,” his father sneered. 
Then turning to me, he added, ‘‘ The boy’s 
ben tryin’ ter ketch her, this mawnin’.” 

I remarked that she would probably per- 
mit me to capture her, as I had always 
petted her a great deal. 

‘* May ée,” answered the young man. 
‘* But the other hosses in the pahscher’ll 
foller her ’round, an’ as soon’s they git ter 
crowdin’ each other they’ll go to kickin’ ; an’ 
then, if yer don’t look out, yer’ll git hurt.” 

*¢ Wal,” said Mr. Coolbroth, ‘ the first 
thing is ter bait’em. You an’ Mr. White 
take some oats out with yer, an’ I'll call 
the hosses down ter the knoll out back o’ 
the house.” . 

So saying he left the barn. His son 
thereupon produced a couple of feeding- 
measures, into which he threwa few hand- 
fuls of oats, and one of which he consigned 
to me. When we went out into the 
pasture Mr. Coolbroth had already taken 
up his position on the knoll, and was 
shaking about a box,— which, my com- 
panion informed me, contained salt, — 
meanwhile uttering a peculiar cry: it 
sounded like jeck-jeck-jeck, jeck-jeck-jeck, 
repeated an indefinite number of times. 

‘¢ Come along with me,” said young Mr. 
Coolbroth. ‘If yer hoss knows yer, yer 
may be able to ketch her right off.” And 
we proceeded towards the equine occu- 
pants of the pasture, some twenty in num- 
ber, which were feeding in a drove, a fur- 
long distant. Pretty soon Mr. Coolbroth, 
pére, caught sight of us. 

‘*What ’r yer goin’ down there for, 
George Henry?” he called out. ‘Don’t 
yer know any more’n ter run ahfter a hoss 
when yer want to ketch him?” 

‘*¢ You’ve got to tole them hosses wf ter 
yer; an’ how do yer expect ter do it with- 
out showin’ ’em the grain?” answered his 
son. 

‘* You keep out o’ the way an’ they’ll 
come all right,” Mr. Coolbroth hallooed, 
in a tone of intense disgust. 

**T tell yer they wunt!” 

‘*T tell yer yer don’t know nothin’ about 
it, yer young fool! Don’t I salt them 
hosses ev’ry Sund’y? an’ don’t they come 
*thout any trouble, ev’ry time? Come up 
out o’ there!” 

The young man neither heeded his 
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father’s command nor vouchsafed a reply. 
He was now within a few yards of the 
leader of the horses, all of which had been 
slowly grazing along towards us. The 
animal came warily to close quarters, and 
took a mouthful of oats. Young Mr. Cool- 
broth then edged away. Remembering 
what had been said about the danger of 
getting kicked, I kept at a safe distance. 
The elder Mr. Coolbroth, apparently sat- 
isfied with the situation, resumed _ his 
calling. Presently several of the horses, 
finding that they had no chance at the oats, 
began to wander off. 

‘¢There! Yer doin’ finely, aint yer?” 
called out Mr. Coolbroth, derisively. 

**T’m tolin’ em along, an’ they wunt 
come wzthout tolin’,” was the sulky reply. 

‘*T tell yer they will!” 

‘**T tell yer they wunt!” 

*¢ You come up out o’ that pahscher, this 
minute !” commanded the old gentleman, 
in a tone of voice that forbade further dis- 
cussion. His son sullenly obeyed, not, 
however, without a retort :— 

*¢ Wal, do it yer own way, an’ see how 
yer’ll come out.”’ 

*¢ Jeck-jeck-jeck, jeck-jeck-jeck,” re- 
sumed Mr. Coolbroth. It was certainly 
an effective cry. The horses followed, their 
eyes fixed upon the salt-box, and their ears 
pointed forward. 

‘¢ Ketchin’ hosses is a good deal like 
fishin’,” he remarked, as I reached his side. 
‘¢ When yer git sight of a big trout, it aint 
any use to go thrashin’ inter the water, 
throwin’ bait at him, an’ scarin’ him to 
death. You’ve gut to work him easy, an’ 
tole him out ter you. An’ it’s the same 
way with a hoss.” 

He began to pour the salt upon the 
ground, in little piles about ten feet 
apart. 

*¢ Yes; it’s a good deal like fishin’,” he 
went on. ‘* When yer aint ahfter fish, 
there’s alw’ys plenty ter ketch; but when 
yer take yer pole an’ go ahfter ’em, yer 
don’t see nothin’ but minnies. Now, 
look at that Buxton mare. T’other day I 
wanted ter take her up ter look at her feet, 
an’ I couldn’t git nowhere zear her. Now 
she’s as tame’s a circus hoss, an’ yoers is 
the shy one.” 

‘¢ His mare’s alw’ys the shyest hoss in 
the pahscher,” said young Mr. Coolbroth, 
with a pronounced sneer. 

‘* No she aint, either!’’ retorted his 
father, angrily. He added to me, ‘* The 
boy don’t know nothin’ about a hoss, an’ 
he thinks he knows it all.” 
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The young man now went about among 
the horses, and endeavored to approach 
Fanny. He shook his oats seductively, 
he spoke flatteringly of her good qualities, 
he produced a very good imitation of a 
whinny,—but in vain ; she obstinately 
refused to be approached within a nearer 
distance than fifteen feet. Finally, I en- 
deavored to make some impression upon 
her myself. 

‘‘Fanny,” I said, ‘‘old Fanny; don’t 
you remember me? What makes you so 
shy, old girl?” 

But she took absolutely no notice of me 
until I tried to walk up to her, when she 
quietly moved away as I advanced. 

‘¢ She knows yer ahfter her,” remarked 
Mr. Coolbroth. ‘+ Ske knows; an’ she 
don’t want ter leave. Hosses git a fam’ly 
feelin’ ahfter bein’ ina pahscher tergether for 
awhile. An’ then this Buxton mare’s ben 
puttin’ ideas into her head. I wisht yer 
could ha’ seen them two mares go for John 
Marshall Loveitt’s hoss, when I put him in 
here, lahs’ night. They gut him up intoa 
corner, an’, sir, they kicked him clean over 
the fence!” : 

‘“*Did it kill him?” I asked, thinking 
somewhat anxiously of possible claims for 
damages. 

**Kill him? No! There he is now. 
Aint a scratch on him, an’ he’s good frien’s 
now. Hosses alw’ys have a little time 
gittin’ acquainted, yer know. But that 
mare o’ yoern aint slow with her heels.” 
And Mr. Coolbroth shook his head. 

‘¢T never knew her to kick, before,’’ I 
said. ‘* Do you think she'll be likely to do 
so when she is harnessed? ” 

** Lord, no!” he answered, reassuringly. 
‘¢ She’ll be’s quiet’s a lamb when yer’ve 
once gut yer hand on to her. What’r’ yer 
doin’ now, yer blahsted fool? ” 

The question was addressed to young 
Mr. Coolbroth, whose persistent attempts 
at capture had finally driven Fanny to re 
treat at a canter. 

‘¢There’s only one way ter ketch that 
mare,” was the emphatic reply, ‘‘ an’ that 
is ter drive all the hosses up into a corner 
tergether, an’ ketch one or two o’ the tame 
ones and hitch ’em. Then yer can ketch 
the mare, an’ yer cahn’t ketch her any other 
way.” 

This appeared to me rather a bright sug- 


gestion. I ventured to say as muchto Mr. 
Coolbroth. 


‘* Don’t pay no attention ter that boy,” 
he replied. ‘* One way ter ketch a hoss is 
ter drive him into a corner with two or 
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three tame ones, an’ ketch the tame ones 
first. But how many men do yer think 
it’s goin’ ter take ter keep all them hosses 
in a corner? An’ who’s goin’ in among 
’em ter ketch that mare? J aint, I know.” 

‘*Wal, Z’27 do it,” said his son, some- 
what contemptuously. 

‘““Yes, you!” sneered Mr. Coolbroth. 
** Come along here, an’ drive the Loveitt 
hoss an’ Lizzie’s colt an’ Mr. White’s 
mare up inter the corner by the house, an’ 
then we can ketch ’em.” 

‘You aint a-goin’ ter be such a dahned 
fool as ter try ter separate them hosses 
from the others,— be yer?” the young 
man demanded. 

‘*'You do as I tell yer,” his father re- 
plied, ‘*an’ drive them hosses up, ’an don’t 
let ’em go by yer.” 

After some further remarks young Mr. 
Coolbroth assisted in singling out the de- 
sired animals, and we then drove them 
into the corner. No one of them appeared 
at ease, and Fanny was much excited ; her 
eyes flashed, her nostrils were distended 
and quivering, and she ran nervously to 
and fro, trembling from head to foot. But 
she feared to attempt the gauntlet, and at 
last we had her so closely confined that 
capture seemed certain. 

‘*Let Mr. White try her,” said Mr. 
Coolbroth. ‘* He knows his hoss, an’ can 
ketch her better’n we can.” 

** Aint yer goin’ ter ketch any o’ the 
others first?” asked his son. 

‘¢No, we aint,” Mr. Coolbroth an- 
swered, very decisively. ‘* Go ahead, Mr. 
White.” 

I thought again of what had been said 
about getting kicked, but my pride would 
not permit me to flinch. 

‘*Come, Fanny, don’t be foolish,” I said 
in iny most persuasive tones. Then I added, 
authoritatively, ‘‘ Whoa, there, Fanny!” 

But she would not be quieted. On the 
contrary, she became even more excited 
than before. She reared, snorted, and 
made several abortive attempts to leap the 
fence. Suddenly she wheeled and charged 
fiercely upon Mr. Coolbroth. The other 
horses followed. Mr. Coolbroth extended 
his arms and waved them in the air for 
about one second; then he discreetly ran 
out of the way. The horses galloped 
madly over the pasture, and rejoined their 
companions. 

‘¢There! What did I tell yer?” de- 
manded young Mr. Coolbroth, trium- 
phantly. 

‘*What did yer stan’ there gapin’ for 
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when yer see the hosses runnin’? Why 
didn’t yer try ter stop em?” his father re- 
torted, with indignation. 

‘It’s all cussed foolishniss tryin’ ter 
separate hosses in a pahscher,” was the 
reply. ‘* Them hosses was crazy ter git 
back ter the others. If yer get ’em a@// 
up in the corner, yer'll stand some 
chahnce.” 

Mr. Coolbroth perhaps felt himself in 
momentary disgrace. At all events he had 
no answer ready, and his son continued : — 

‘* Come out an’ help drive ’em up. Come 
on, Mr. White.” 

We once more approached the horses, 
and, having got behind them, drove them 
all into the corner. Fully half an hour 
was expended in the process, which was 
not brought to a close without difficulty, 
nor without a constant war of words be- 
tween Mr. Coolbroth and his son. 

‘*Now, who’s goin’ in among them 
hosses?” asked the former, as we stood 
before them in momentary indecision. 

‘*T told yer 7 was,” replied the young 
man. 

“Charles Coolbroth, you come in out 0’ 
that pahscher!” at this juncture called out 
a woman, presumably Mrs. Coolbroth, from 
the back-door of the house. The com- 
mand was delivered with energy, but 
neither of my companions paid any atten- 
tion to it; nor did Mrs. Coolbroth, if she 
it was, seem to be at all surprised there- 
at. She said nothing further, and over- 
looked our subsequent proceedings with an 
interest apparently languid. 

Young Mr. Coolbroth advanced and 
began to make his way amongst the 
horses, who were comparatively quiet, 
though by no means entirely undisturbed. 
Suddenly, as before, Fanny made a dash 
for liberty in the direction of Mr. Cool- 
broth. But this time her assault was not 
so determined, and she was driven back. 
The episode created confusion in the drove, 
however. The animals began to crowd 
and kick each other, and, all at once, the 
entire lot, led by Fanny and the Buxton 
mare, stampeded along one of the fences 
that formed the corner, directly towards 
myself. They were only about twenty 
yards away when they started, but before 
they could cover this short distance I 
thought of a great many things. I thought, 
remorsefully, of my last little disagreement 
with Mrs. White; I speculated upon the 
probability of her marrying a second time ; 
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I congratulated myself that I had made a 
complete change of underclothing that 
morning ; I admired the terrible beauty of 
the scene; I wondered why cavalry was 
not more generally employed in modern 
warfare. In fact my reflections took a very 
wide range. Fortunately for myself the 
instinct of self-preservation caused me to 
act also with rapidity, and I scrambled to 
the top of the fence, just in season to be 
knocked over to the other side as the horses 
dashed past. 

I picked myself up, expecting to find 
young Mr. Coolbroth a corpse. He ap- 
peared, however, to be quite uninjured. 
His father was blackguarding him for 
frightening the horses. He replied to the 
attack with spirit, and, after the forcible 
and somewhat lengthened colloquy which 
followed, proposed that we should make 
another attempt to capture Fanny. But I 
made haste to excuse myself. I said that 
I felt altogether incompetent to assist them, 
and that my business would really not per- 
mit me to remain longer absent from the 
city. I should prefer to leave Fanny to be 
captured at their leisure, and at my ex- 
pense. Mr. Coolbroth favored this plan. 
He added, however, that it might be neces- 
sary to lassoo the mare, and that he guessed 
he would get John Marshall Loveitt, who 
knew all about a horse, to come over and 
do the job. 

A week passed away before I heard again 
from Mr. Coolbroth. Finally he honored 
me by calling at my office in person. 

‘¢ The mare’s cot an’ up ter the stable,” 
he announced, without preliminary re- 
marks. 

‘¢T am very glad to know it,” I replied. 
‘¢ And how does she, appear?” 

‘‘ Splendid! She'll go as sound’s ever 
she did, — jest as I told yer.” 

My recollection told me that his prophecy 
had been of a different character, but I was 
willing to waive the point. I expressed 
my gratification that Fanny was herself 
again, and asked the amount of Mr. Loveitt’s 
bill. 

*¢ Loveitt?” demanded Mr. Coolbroth. 
‘¢ He didn’t have nothin’ ter do with it. 
Don’t know but dahned little about a hoss, 
anyway. George Henry cot the mare, an’ 
you can give him what yer like. He’s a 
smart boy, Mr. White. They aint but 
few’t understan’s a hoss as well’s he 
doos.”’ ° 

Nathan Clifford Brown. 
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INTO PERSIA ON A BICYCLE. 


] REACHED Tabreez yesterday, September 18, 
after a journey of 389 miles, as registered by 
cyclometer, from Erzeroum, the point from which 
I last wrote. Thus far my experience in Persia 
has been even more novel and interesting than 
in Asiatic Turkey; and, leaving out, of course, 
the question of literary merit, I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that the series of papers, descrip- 
tive of this part of the journey, will prove a real 
treat to the readers of the magazine, and more 
novel and entertaining than either the American 
portion published last spring, or those on the 
European part of the tour now appearing. On 
the route from Erzeroum here I passed close to 
the foot of Mt. Ararat. I have been honored and 
entertained by Khans, and have slept in, and par- 
taken of hospitality in, the famous ‘* black tents ” 
of wild Kurds, against which thesesatne Khans had 
warned me to beware. Nobody thinks of traveling 
without guards in this country, but I have vent- 
ured alone anywhere and everywhere, and have 
so far escaped serious molestation, though I have 
several times had to display my revolver. I find 
the Persians excessively inquisitive, — worse than 
anything alleged against the Americans, — and 
it Is an every-day occurrence for me to race away 
from howling mobs of villagers, who insist on 
detaining me until the Khan of the village and 
every individual of them has seen me ride, and 
inspected the bicycle. It is a great wonder 
the bicycle hasn’t become disabled long since, 
for I am literally compelled to mount and, at 
least, attempt, to ride in all sorts of impossible 
places before the people will consent to my de- 
parture ; and often the only way I can convince 
them of the impossibility of complying with 
their demands is with the revolver; however, 
I haven’t had occasion, so far, so much as to 
tighten a spoke in the wheel, everything about 
it being in perfect order, except that the rubber 
tire of the small wheel is getting worn down. 
Everybody goes armed here; but I have so far 
managed to avoid serious trouble, —the mere 
sight of the six-shooter being sufficient to scatter 
them like so many sheep. These people do 
not mean harm, simply wishing to satisfy their 
curiosity; but frequently it is impossible to 
ride at the place, and they will not take ‘* No” 
for an answer. On the other hand they are very 
kind and hospitable, sometimes refusing to accept 
any payment whatever for such accommodation 
as they canafford. I have found the country less 
mountainous in Persia than in Asia Minor, but 
there is a total absence of wheeled vehicles, and 
consequently of wagon-roads. The great camel- 





caravan routes afford a greater proportion of 
ridable pathway, however, than I anticipated, 
enabling me to do fifty miles a day between Hoi 
and Tabreez, besides going at least ten miles out 
of my direct course to reach a village for the 
night. The distance traversed from Ismidt to 
Tabreez is 1,202 miles, — 300 of which is Turkish 
measurement by post hours, between Bei Bazaar, 
where my cyclometer pin was broken, and Sivas, 
where I had it repaired again ; and the remainder 
actual measurement by cyclometer. It is some- 
where near 400 miles from here to Teheran, 
where I shall have to remain for the winter ; and, 
as there is no particular hurry, I shall probably 
accept the invitation of Mr. Abbott, the English 
Consul here, and Messrs. Oldfatherand Whipple, 
the American missionaries, to remain for a 
couple of days. The journey to Teheran will 
probably occupy about ten days, more or less, 
according as I find the roads. On the way I 
pass through Miana, the place celebrated for the 
poisonous bug, whose bite brings on violent 
fever. I understand that these insects are only 
in the houses, consequently shall either contrive 
to pass through the district during the daytime, 
or sleep out in the open. 

Through Asia Minor, from Sivas to Erzeroum, 
there are well-defined caravan routes from one 
important town to another, but the mountain 
trails are the most abrupt I ever traversed; in 
this respect they are much more difficult to over- 
come with the bicycle than anything I experienced 
in the Rockies, where the ascents are compara- 
tively gradual. Often these mountain trails are 
churned up by the feet of the pack animals that 
have traversed them all through the rainless 
summer months until several inches of loose 
material covers the surface, and this, in addition 
to the steepness, makes it impossible to ascend 
save by pushing the bicycle ahead with rear wheel 
aloft, like ascending a pair of stairs; sometimes 
I have this highly interesting task to accomplish 
for miles at a stretch ; but in the valleys there is 
invariably found a good average proportion of 
ridable road, and the last forty miles to Erze- 
roum, traversed in half a day, was macadam, 
part of the great Trebizond and Persian cara- 
van route. From Sivas to Erzeroum the cy- 
clometer registered 308 miles, and in spite of 
mountains and bridgeless streams I averaged 
over forty miles a day. Perhaps I should not 
average quite so much; but it is only at these dis- 
tant points where one can experience the luxury 
of listening to,and conversing in, his own mother 
tongue, and what is perhaps quite as important, 
where anything like what Americans call a 
‘* square meal” is obtainable, hence the induce- 
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ment to worry along as rapidly as possible. The 
ordinary mode of traveling in this country, by 
people in anything like comfortable circum- 
stances, is to go on horseback with a guard of 
saptiehs, and extra horses and attendants carry- 
ing bedding, tent, cases of provisions, etc. ; for 
the villagers are the most poverty-stricken people 
imaginable, and the accommodation obtainable 
from them is something to shrink from, so that 
it is not easy for an inexperienced person to 
imagine what a fellow carrying none of these 
things, but trusting entirely to whatever may 
turn up from one hour to another, has to endure. 


Thomas Stevens. 


GO OUT AND WALK. 


In these days of rapid motion and impatient 
desire the noble art of walking seems in some 
danger of being neglected or left altogether to 
the unsavory tramp. Yet some short distances 
made only by the aid of shoe-leather live in our 
memories with a vivid picturesqueness, far out- 
shining the impressions of grander scenery hur- 
ried through upon wings of steam. How many 
a tourist, pressed for time and determined to 
cover as much ground as possible, flies day and 
night from place to place, until he reaches home 
again with the dubious feeling of one waking 
from a long and troubled dream. Mountains 
and lakes, castles, churches, great cities, and 
famous places float through his head in indistinct 
and baffling visions. 

Far better had he paused now and then to look 
more carefully and gain a few distinct pictures of 
the scenes he passed through. 

A well-known writer speaking of a charming 
spot in the Scottish Highlands,— the scenery 
betwixt Shian and Connell, —says: ‘‘ There are 
but five miles, but it is a day’s journey for a wise 
man.” 

There is a fragment of Warwickshire which is 
so charming and characteristic a bit of rural Eng- 
land, that two men having laid a wager as to 
what was the finest walk in the country, one 
named the distance from Warwick to Coventry, 
_ the other that from Coventry to Warwick. A 
continuation of this fine road takes the traveler 
to that Mecca of all English-speaking tourists, 
Stratford-upon-Avon. He who flashes through 
these sacred boundaries behind the scream 
of a tocomotive, not only must do violence 
to his own sense of veneration, but certainly 
misses scenes of English country life almost 
matchless in their serene and quiet beauty. 
This is the ideal landscape of which one gets 
— in Gray’s Elegy. But no hasty and 

itting vision can give an adequate idea of its 
full beauty and its noble character. One should 
be here at day-break to look abroad and hear — 


“The breezy call of incense-breathing morn,” 
and linger on till evening, when— 

“‘ Drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds,” 
in order to gather all the sweetness and feel the 
charm of this heart of old England. Here are 


hedgerows, musical with song birds, and gar- 
landed with blooming convolvulus ; grain-fields 
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gay with the bright colors of the wild poppy; 
stately oaks, elms, and yew-trees, venerable with 
years, and filled with congregations of solemn 
rooks; thatched cottages and ‘ivy-mantled 
towers” ; hay-ricks and hawthorn hedges ; 
flocks of sheep upon whose backs hop and 
perch vociferous jackdaws; laborers trudging 
afield in smock-frock and hob-nailed shoes, ‘and 
groups of chubby, red-cheeked children, looking 
as though they had jumped out of the pictures of 
John Gilbert. 

Here, as I loitered along between the rather 
rank verdure of the pastures, and the quaint 
sights of the cultivated fields, I found my feet 
treading upon buttercups as yellow and mallows 
as delicate and as full of ‘‘ cheeses” as those 
so familiar from childhood in my distant Ameri- 
can home. Plantains, cowslips, daisies, white 
and red clover, caraway, and a host of other 
such well-known though humble friends, crowded 
about the footpath ; some of which I picked and 
pressed in my guide-book, calling them ‘famil- 
iar faces met in old England.” I often look at 
them now with great interest. The spiky little 
furze-bush, known also as the gorse, and in some 
localities as the ‘‘ whins,” may now and then be 
seen, its yellow blossoms recalling the saying of 
the country: ‘‘ When the whins are out of blos- 
som, kissing’s out of fashion.” There is, in fact, 
no season of the year, when, at least, one or two 
of the little blossoms may not be found lurking 
among the spiny depths of these cheerful little 
plants. 

Very simple matters, all these, we shall per- 
haps be answered ; and so they are indeed ; butif 
visiting England, is, as acharming writer has put 
it, ‘‘ like going to see one’s grandmother,” they 
are not unimportant. One would like, surely, to 
be able to tell something about the dear old 
lady’s dress and manners; and a knowledge of 
some of these seemingly insignificant details will 
add zest and a degree of accuracy to our memo- 
ries of travel, which only those who possess 
them can fully realize or appreciate. 

There is, after all, a certain satisfaction about 
concrete knowledge; and the pedestrian gathers 
much of this sort which others miss. 

BS. F. 


A SENSATTON. 


Mr. STEVENS, on his bicycle, passed this city, 
remaining only one day. He asked me to write 
you, and, feeling grateful, both to him and to you, 
for this exhibition of American pluck, I comply 
with his request. Iam only sorry that unusual 
pressure of business, connected with the opening 
of our graded school here, has prevented giving 
the time and care which the subject merits. 

Our present pasha, Halil Rifat, is a progressive 
man, and has frequently expressed hiinself desir- 
ous of ‘* opening the eyes of these natives.” He 
devised street-lanterns, but they had to be used 
with kerosene lamps, and the lamps were so fre- 
quently stolen that the project failed. He built 
a sleigh and offered 85 cents reward to any farmer 
who would follow his example, but we wait still 
for the first follower. He spent several hundred 
dollars on a public flower-garden, but all the best 
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flowers were stolen. He introduced Lamb’s 
knitting-machine, but the wool of these big-tailed 
sheep makes too rough yarn for use. He finally 
settled down on the only gristmill that turns out 
bolted flour in this city of 50,000 population, and 
on extensive road-building. Our pasha also has 
fallen in with the rapidly growing disposition 
hereabout to drink imported liquors. Our city 
is some 500 miles east of Constantinople, and had 
never been visited by a bicycle, so that Mr. 
Stevens not only astounded with an unspeakable 
astonishment the thousands of cart-drivers and 
common people on the road, but also in the city 
he greatly opened the eyes of the great eye-open- 
ing pasha himself. ‘*Ah!” he exclaimed, after 
careful scrutiny, ‘‘ how simple, yet how sublime, 
both the machine and the man! When he 
reaches home those Americans must build him a 
monument!” And as most foreigners in this 
region are given somewhat to drink, the pasha 
ordered /igueurs. For some of us Mr. Stevens 
lost none of his sublimity when he quietly re- 
marked, ‘‘ I never drink anything intoxicating.” 
Catalogues of bicycles are in considerable demand 
hereabout now. Some are hoping to import, 
some to manufacture. We sincerely thank 
OuTiNG for this, one of the greatest sensations 
that we ever saw in this city. Bicycles are not 
at all unfamiliar to us; yet we ourselves, in our 
isolation here, feel that our finger has just touched 
again the great world’s pulse. And when asked 
‘*What is Mr. Stevens’ nationality?” we take 
personal pride in answering, ‘‘ American.” 


A. W. Hubbard, 
Missionary of A.B.C.F.M. 


S:zvas, Asta MINor, Aug. 27, 1885. 


ONLY A COUPLE OF GIRLS. 


THAT is to say, there were no boys. But there 
were a pair of tricycles, and a world of sunshine, 
and birds too, — although the hill-sides burned in 
gold and crimson, and October was only -half 
gone. George and Tom, with Kitty and the 
others, had run away, and even Mr. — let us call 
him Highflyer, for he rode the tallest kind of a 
bicycle, — was out of sight at last, and we 
breathed more freely. Given, a man and a wheel 
with another man andanother wheel, and the re- 
sult is, invariably, aevace. O ye scorchers! is 
there nothing in nature but a macadamized road? 
Never mind. The boys are out of sight now, 
and the day is before us. And there is a long 
hill before us, too! But who cares for hills when 
one hasn’t to climb them at breakneck speed? 

I wonder if George or Tom paused at the top 
of this incline to study the effect of color im the 
woodlands skirting the road? 

How sweet and peaceful, yet plaintive, the 
murmurings of nature’s voices in the pure autumn 
air! The trees rustle their dying leaves, which 
whisper farewells to each other. The pines seem 
to sigh over departed days, and here and there, 
in the grass, an occasional belated insect, — some 
poor, little Cigale, — pipes its note as cheerily as 
in the sweet summer-time, knowing only that, 
for the present, the sun shines, and the cold No- 
vember days have not yetcome. Oh, the sounds 
of nature in autumn, plaintive and tender, yet, 


to the soul filled with the magnificence of the 
surrounding landscape, ever joyous and full of 
rare delight! How deftly nature uses her pig- 
ments! There is the soft green of spring again, — 
a green just ready to fade into light yellow ere the 
leaves take on their more brilliant, final coloring ; 
there is a whole palette of yellows from lightest 
cadmium to dirty ochre; and reds and browns 
in so many different shades that one almost 
wonders if nature isn’t openly violating some law 
of harmony. Yet nature is always harmonious, 
and with all the intensity of her coloration, 
never glaring, because everything is kept in the 
same key. The air is full-of sunshine, and the 
sky and the ocean are of the clearest blue, while 
the hill-sides burn in all the splendor of the rain- 
bow; and now the sun is obscured by cloud; 
the key changes, the sea is cold and sullen, the 
light and brilliancy have gone out of the hill- 
sides, leaving them dull and far less beautiful ; 
still everything is in perfect harmony. 

The rumble of wheels breaks in upon our con- 
templation of nature, and in a few moments a 
carriage, in which are three ladies, comes around 
a turn in the roadway, and pauses opposite the 
tricycles. 

How friendly they are, and with what eager in- 
terest do they scan the wheels while talking 
pleasantly of a score of things which appeal to a 
lover of nature! 

‘* Your company have gone on ahead?” 

‘* Yes; but we are in no hurry.” 

‘¢T do not wonder that you loiter, when the 
country is so beautiful, and your horses never 
grow restive while you admire the landscape ; it 
seems the ideal of traveling for pleasure. I 
wish that I, too, could wander at sweet will 
upon a tricycle. 

‘* Why don’t you get one?” 

‘*Oh, some one always has to set the fashion, 
you know. I suppose I may get one some day.” 

What a grand thing it would be for the race 
were health to suddenly become ‘‘ fashionable !” 
Then we would all bid farewell to modern im- 
provements, with the attendant evils of furnace- 
heat, bad drainage, etc., and live more out of 
doors with nature, and ride tricycles. 

After a few pleasant remarks the carriage 
rolls on, and then we mount and away. ‘‘ There 
is no loss without some small gain,” says the 
adage; and ‘‘there are few z-hills but that 
are followed by a down-hill on the other side,” 
says the tricycler. Here goes! — feet securely 
braced against the rest, one hand on the brake 
and the other grasping firmly the steering- 
handle, — pell-mell, down the long grade, hair 
flying in the wind, pulses thrilling, and every 
fiber sensitive to the deliciousness of the expe- 
rience. 

Has the lady reader ever coasted a long, 
smooth hill on a tricycle? 

And now we strike the open again; the road 
is hard and level, the pedals fly faster and faster, 
and we skim past the quiet farm-houses, the 
interested inmates rushing to doors and windows 
to gaze after us. -And now we meet a loaded 
team, and while we are wondering how we ever 
will get by, the good-natured driver turns away 
out, looking down at the near wheels to see if we 
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have room to pass, and grinning so pleasantly 
that we are tempted to nod. 

Some people have an idea that a woman tri- 
cycler is only a subject for ridicule and remark 
when independently pursuing her own way, un- 
accompanied by gentlemen friends. Yet only 
the other day a young lady, and a very pretty 
girl, too, rode nearly twenty miles alone; nor did 
she receive other than courteous treatment on 
the whole journey. 

It was almost noon when we reached the pretty 
sea-side resort of M——, deserted, save by a 
few people of the village, for the hotels were all 
closed; the pleasanter for us, as it turned out, 
for we ate our lunch in peace on the hotel piazza, 
where it was warm and sunny, and took our time 
for it, too. 

When we again met George, and Tom, and 
Kitty, with the others, in the city of Blank, we 
found that they were planning a long ride for the 
afternoon in order to make a certain distance 
before night, and, desiring to return more leis- 
urely, we bade them kindly adieux after dinner, 
and spent the remainder of the day upon the 
wheel as pleased us best. And when night came 
we found our way on board a steamer that would 
take us home, arriving next morning with tri- 
cycles and slight ¢pedimenta, — no Saratoga 
trunks, feminine readers, we assure you, —feel- 
ing refreshed in body and mind, and convinced 
that two girls can travel alone upon wheels if 
they have only the independence to do so. 


Mirah. 


THE CAPITAL OUTING. 


THE summer outing of the Capital Bicycle 
Club commenced when seventeen members of 
the club took possession of their state-rooms on 
the good steamer D. H. Miller, in Baltimore, 
August 14, all taking their wheels, which were 
carried by the steamer without charge. After a 
delightful sail down the bay, Norfolk was reached 
on the morning of the 14th. Here the Seaside 
Bicycle Club took the party in hand, acting as 
escort during a run to Virginia Beach, twenty 
miles away, a part of the day being pleas- 
antly spent at this most beautiful resort, too 
little known to Northerners. On the return to 
the steamer she was found deep in the water 
with a heavy load of water-melons and other 
fruit, upon which the passengers subsisted 
mainly during the trip. Sailing at 5 o’clock 
Friday evening, it was dark when Cape Charles 
and Cape Henry lights came in line with the 
ship, and her course was changed for the run up 
the coast. A little rough weather made martyrs 
of some of the party, but the majority stood by 
the colors and were always first to respond to 
the steward’s big gong. The club was clearly 
the life of the ship; for it was a number of 
Capital boys who obtained the reversal of the 
rule forbidding passengers to go aloft, and the 
same crowd who thereupon ran up the shrouds 
and disported upon the cross-trees to the admi- 
ration of the men and terror of the ladies on 
board. Athletic sports were organized on the 
deck in the evening, when a half-mile walk, a 
three-legged race, and other events, were con- 
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tested and liberally applauded. A comrade was 
killed and a funeral service performed over the 
remains being afterward carried around the ship 
in state, until z¢ got tired and suddenly escaped. 
The Glee Club made music whenever its mem- 
bers could get a chance; and thus the time 
passed, until, as Minot’s Ledge and Boston 
Light came in view, in the twilight of Sunday 
evening, it was felt that the pleasantest part of 
the trip was passed. 

The stay of the party in Boston was rendered 
doubly pleasant by the attention and kindness of 
President Williams and Messrs. Pattison and 
Dodge, of the Massachusetts Club, under whose 
guidance the club-house was visited and a run 
taken to Cambridge, Chestnut-hill Reservoir, 
and the surrounding country, which called forth. 
the usual expressions of appreciation of the 
excellent roads. Messrs. Dodge and Williams 
accompained the party to Quincy, where we 
remained for the night, visiting Nantasket Beach 
in the evening by train. Here the boys dis- 
patched a shore dinner, the after effect of which 
will long be remembered by one sufferer of the 
party at least. 

Train to New Bedford, next day, gave an 
opportunity to see something of the country, 
and a few hours’ stay a chance for a spin over 
the smooth and well-kept streets of the old town. 
Leaving New Bedford by steamer, a two-hours’ 
run brought the coast of Martha’s Vineyard in 
view, above which the many towers, spires, and‘ 
hotels of Cottage City stood out in bold promi- 
nence. Thousands of people crowded the dock 
as the boat landed, while a reception committee 
of prominent citizens gave the party a welcome 
to the island. About one hundred riders were 
drawn up in line to act as an escort, and at the 
signal all fell in, and, headed bya band and 
carriages containing the reception committee, 
the wheelmen paraded for several miles over the 
smooth concrete roadways of the city of cot- 
tages. 

The entire party was accommodated in the 
large cottage of Mr. H. S. Owen, of the Capital 
Club, situated at the ‘‘ Highlands,” in a grove 
of trees which gave shade during the entire day, 
and were able to sustain the weight of a sufficient 
number of hammocks for the entire party. 

Within a week after arrival a reception was 
tendered the club by the proprietor of the Sea View 
House assisted by a large committee, and in 
this way they were fairly introduced to the 
society of the place. Time passed too rapidly 
for all there was todo. There is the great clam- 
bake at Katama where the unresisting clam 
is baked to death upon hot stones and served in 
the shell, while hungry crowds engage in brisk 
competition over the remains, the object being 
to secure the highest and largest pile of shells; 
or a sail must be taken in the private yacht 
‘« Hard Tack,” a center-board, cat-rigged affair, 
sharp at both ends, but a good sailer; then the 
tennis-court was not neglected, though, being at 
some little distance away and exposed to the 
sun, it was often neglected for the antiquated 
and humble game of *barn-ball ” against the 
side of the house, while the boys lay around in 
the hammocks and chaffed the players. In the 
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evenings social duties usually occupied the time. 
There were calls to be made, or a card-party or 
german to attend, or the skating-rink to be 
visited. 

An excursion to Nantucket was, of course, 
given, and two days passed in that most peculiar 
of resorts, where the antiquities of the American 
middle ages are being crowded out by the in- 
novations of modern progress. A reception was 
tendered the club by H. A. Willard, Esq., of 
Washington City, which was largely attended. 
On our ~ departure, Mr. Willard honored us by 
dipping his flag, to which we responded (in the 
absence of a flag on the steamer) by running an 
Overcoat, with a cane passed through the arms, 
up to the top of the staff, where it flapped like a 
Japanese kite, to the intense delight of the pas- 
sengers and disgust of the steamboat officers. 

The party left the Vineyard, September 7, for 
Boston, a few taking a two days’ tour to Cape 
Ann, while the majority went to Springfield to 
see the races. In Boston a number were most 
cordially entertained by the Boston Bicycle Club. 

Of the chaos of impressions produced by the 
Springfield meet little need be said. The club 
had two men, Crist and Barber, placed, the 
former beating all previous records for half mile, 
being himself beaten five inches by English. 

After the Springfield tournament the party 
separated, Messrs. Owen and Seely visiting Meri- 
den at the invitation of wheelmen there and be- 
ing pleasantly entertained at the rooms of that 
energetic and lively body, the Meriden Wheel 
Club. Thence to New Haven, and by boat to 
New York, whence their arrival in Washington 
was a matter of a few hours only. 

I have noticed one or two good-natured criti- 
cisms of the action of the party in omitting a 
certain tour planned in advance, on account of 
the superior attractions of the young ladies at 
Cottage City. If these friendly critics wiil go to 
Cottage City, under similar circumstances, and 
should be received and welcomed on all sides 
with the same cordiality, and treated with the 
same regard and respect, with which the Capital 
Club was treated, I venture the assertion, that 
the attractions of a long tour in hot summer 
weather would decrease, as the squareness of 
their treatment increased. 

L. W. Seely. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


AN AUTUMN RIDE IN OHIO. 


OnE afternoon, late in the fall, when the mighty 
tingers of the frost king had long since touched 
the forests, clothing them all in his royal robes 
of scarlet, and the ~ clean, white roads stretching 
here and there and everywhere seemed to invite 
one toaspin over their smooth, hard surfaces, 
two wheelmen emerged from the shadows of the 
drowsy little city 7 Dp, which, of a truth, 
reminds one more of Irving’s quaint suggestive 
legend of Sleepy Hollow than any other. spot in 
all this busy West; and verily the cyclers them- 
selves seemed filled with this same sleepy spirit, 
until fully a mile from the town, when the chill, 
bracing air of the fall seemed to lift them up 
and out of the world of dreams to a full enjoy- 


ment of the pure atmosphere and the perfect 
day. We quickened our pace until the smooth, 
gravelled pike, which stretched away like a great 
white serpent, seemed to fairly fly beneath us; 
and, truly, | imagine there is no sensation so akin 
to flying as to feel yourself carried over the 
ground at a twelve-mile gait by your own ex- 
ertion, on a machine that obeys your every im- 
pulse implicitly,and bounds over the earth like a 
thing of life. What strange thoughts, what 
strange fantasies go whirling ‘through your brain! 
And, be you practical or imaginative, there 
are some rides on wheels that you will always 
remember, go where you will, by these peculiar 
recollections. 

After four or five miles of rapid riding, we came 
to a stream of considerable size, spanned by an 
old, dilapidated covered-bridge, through which 
we rumbled in haste, lest the creaking old planks 
might suddenly snap and cast us into the depths 
below. Just beyond was a hill, and such a hill 
as almost any cycler in the circle of our acquaint- 
ance would be glad to walk. The top at last 
reached, we mounted and hurried on, anxious to 
reach a certain farm-house whose owner has the 
reputation of expressing the finest apple-juice in 
the country ; andrumor had whispered that there 
was also a certain bright-eyed young lady, who 
it was said, had ensnared many a country swain 
by her winning looks, and raised him to the very 
heaven of bliss, and then suddenly cast him to 
the depths of dark despair. After a sharp ride 
we pulled up in front of the gate, just in time to 
catch our country friend going to the barn ad- 
joining the house. With the query, ‘‘ Mr. 
have you any cider about?” we dismounted, and 
being answered in the affirmative, coupled witha 
hearty ‘‘Come in, and have some,” we entered 
the yard. On going around to the rear of the 
house, we espied the first evidences of a ‘‘ find” 
in a huge old mill, brown with age and cider, 
and literally covered with pomace, and a large 
circular press, from which the nut-brown liquid 
was still dripping, in evidence of recent use, 
while all around stood barrels and kegs, some 
filled and some waiting to be filled, as in truth 
were we; but these standing outside, our friend 
told us, were too green, or fresh. So, leading the 
way to the cellar, he discovered to our thirsty 
eyes a row of barrels of all sizes, which, he as- 
sured us, were ‘‘just right;” and so we found 
them to be. After several tin- -cupfuls, we heaved 
deep sighs, and were satisfied. When we had 
repeatedly offered our friend remuneration, which 
he refused as often, we thanked him, and 
ascended to daylight. The first object that 
greeted our gaze was the daughter of our country 
friend, leaning in the doorway. Her bright-red 
cheeks and sunny, laughing eyes, seen in the 
shimmering light which ‘fell through and between 
the gayly- -tinted leaves of the old maple-tree, 
made a vision so pleasing and startling, after the 
dark cellar and the barrels, as almost to take our 
breath away. After the formalities of an intro- 
duction and a short chat, we again thanked our 
friends and sped away. Maybe. it was fancy, but 
methinks our friend on the big ‘‘ fifty-six” cast 
at least one look back to the farm-house door. 

In a few short miles we saw the church 
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steeples of the town of M—— looming up in 
the west. But we were not to be so fortunate 
throughout the entire journey as we had been; 
for, on reaching the top of a long hill, well- 
winded, as it were, & huge canine of the species 
‘¢bull” beset us, — not with barks, but with a 
growl and a tremendous lunge, which, had it 
carried him against a wheel, one poor cycler, at 
least, would have bit the dust. But he fell a 
little short, and, ere he could prepare himself for 
another leap, we had drawn our ‘ pop,” and, 
glancing over the clean, bright barrel, quickly 
pressed the trigger, and gave him a gentle check 
in the shape of a thirty-two caliber bullet, after 
which he limped off with a howl, perfectly satis- 
fied to allow us to pass in peace. 

At M—— we rested a short time, and then, 
taking a roundabout road, turned our faces home- 
ward. This road was nothing like the one by 
which we came, but varied its monotony by long 
wastes of broken stone, over which we trundled 
our wheels in the sweet assurance that it had an 
end somewhere. Whenever the pike was good, 
it was very narrow, and here we always met a 
team or two, which strictly obeyed the injunction 
of the old negro song, and ‘‘ kept in de middle 
of de road,” obliging us to dismount, or turn off 
among the loose stones that lay thick along 
each side, at the risk of a frightful ‘‘ header.” 
At last, after receiving the benedictions of sev- 
eral drivers of skittish horses, we arrived at the 
little hamlet of C——, and, on inquiring the 
time of day, we learned that there was not a 
single time-piece in the village; but one old 
citizen, after squinting at the sun for some time, 
at length ‘‘ lowed it to be ’bout four o'clock.” 
Thus enlightened by this ancient sun-dial, after a 
draught from the town-pump, we rolled on. 

After riding over some of the toughest road, 
and looking at some of the prettiest bits of land- 
scape in central Ohio, we reached the goal of 
our journey, a tumble-down old house, situated on 
a hill, ina gloomy grove of oak-trees, with the 
reputation of being haunted, for the people of 
the country-side aver that, on certain dark, 
stormy nights, strange sounds are heard, and 
lights flit here and there through it, and a female 
figure, clothedin white, wanders about. Be thatas 
it may, itis a queer place withal, and, lonely as its 
situation is, it is studiously avoided by the na- 
tives thereabout, after nightfall. The house is 
built in a peculiar style; no one room opens into 
another, but all open to the outside. It is 
built of stone, and all its timbers and fittings 
were of oak, as heavy and massive as could be 
made. On the walls are the remains of strange 
pictures, painted there by no mean artist. Some 
are scenes from the Orient, one a Scripture scene, 
and others strangely in contrast. Thestory goes 
that an Englishman built the house, planted the 

rove of oak-trees, and brought there a very 

eautiful wife. He was said to be extremely 
jealous. After they had lived there but a short 
time, she suddenly disappeared, and he shortly 
afterward. Several years later, some hunters 
discovered, at the foot of the hill, concealed in a 
dense thicket, a tomb built of stone, closed by 
an iron door, which being forced open, revealed 
a metallic coffin, that contained the body of a 
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woman. There is an air of romance and mystery 
enshrouding the haunted house. Fact and legend 
are so interwoven that the one can never be sepa- 
rated from the other. Having fully examined the 
place, and speculated about it as everybody 
does, we mounted our wheels and were off for 
home, which we were not long in reaching, 
hungry as hyenas after our long ride. 


E. G. Lyhand. 


GEORGE vs. CUMMINGS. 

THE contests between W.Cummings, of Paisley, 
Scotland, and W. G. George, of London, are 
finished. There were three races, one each at 
one, four, and ten miles. Cummings is the 
champion long distance professional of the 
world, and George is ex-champion amateur 
distance runner. The two men are the fastest 
men in the world over a distance. The first race 
was run at Lillie Bridge Grounds, near London, 
on August 31, the distance being one mile, the 
contest was for £200, — each contestant posting 
up £100, winner to take all. The race was 
started at 6:30 P.M. Atthestart George took 
the inside, and soon had a lead of a yard, 
Cummings following closely. The first quarter 
was made in 584s. ; there was no change in posi- 
tions at the half, which was covered in 2m. 2s., 
the three-quarters was made in 3m. gs., and 
George’s lead increased to three yards. He soon 
after spurted, and rapidly left Cummings, who 
seemed exhausted, and, continuing on, he finished 
seventy yards ahead of Cummings, in 4m. 2o}s. 
which is but 14s. behind his own best world’s ama- 
teur record of 4m. 182s. The world’s record is 
Cummings’ 4m. 16}s. made at Preston. 15,000 
people witnessed the race. 

The next race of the series was at Powderhall 
Grounds, Edinburgh, Scotland, September 12. 
It rained just before the race; the ground was 
wet, but not bad going. The race was started 
about 6 P.M. in presence of about 6,000 spec- 
tators. The conditions and stakes were the 
same as in the mile. George at once took the 
lead, with Cummings at his heels. A strong wind 
was blowing, and, by running directly behind 
George, Cummings was sheltered from it, while 
his opponent had to breast its full force. This 
gave Cummings an advantage, as the result 
proved. George was expected to win the race, 
as the distance is a favorite one of his. There 
was no change in the tactics until three and one- 
fourth miles had been covered, when Cummings 
shot to the front, and went ahead at a lively rate. 
Opening up a wide gap, he continued to increase 
his lead until three and three-quarters miles, when 
George acknowledged his defeat, and Cummings 
stopped, as the crowd swarmed over the track. 
Three and three-quarters miles and eleven yards 
were made in 18m. 46s. The track was eleven 
yards over. 

The third and last race took place September 
28 at the same grounds as the first race; con- 
ditions, etc., same; distance, ten miles. Each 
had won one race. The excitement was intense ; 
fully 20,000 persons witnessed the race. They 
started at 5 P.M. George led until the first mile 
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had been passed, then Cummings let himself out, 
and soon had a lead of twenty yards. At two 
miles he had increased his advantage to forty 
yards ; for the next few miles the same positions 
were maintained, but, at the sixth mile, Cum- 
mings’ Jead was 220 yards. In the second lap of 
the sixth mile George spurted and regained 
thirty yards, but it was of no avail, as in the 
eighth mile Cummings was 320 yards ahead, and 
much fresher than his competitor. On entering 
the second lap of the ninth mile George made 
a great spurt and gained thirty yards; but Cum- 
mings was 360 yards ahead, and it was no use; 
it was his last effort. Without altering the 
steady pace he had maintained throughout, 
Cummings spurted on the last mile, and ran 
home an easy winner by 400 yards, in 51m. 63s., 
—which beats the world’s record of 51m. 20s. 
(George’s record) by 132s... He won two out 
of three of the greatest running races ever wit- 
nessed, and has badly beaten a record which has 
been considered unapproachable by any living 
man except its holder. 
Charles Lee Meyers. 


THE ROADS OF FRANCE. 


HAVING done some bicycling in and around 
my native city, Philadelphia, and in other parts 
of Pennsylvania, I think that I have seen enough 
of the roads in the States to be able to com- 
pare them with those of France, after a year’s 
wheeling. As I ride along the national highways 
of France I cannot help thinking how much 
more delightful bicycling must be to me than to 
my hard-worked friends in America. 

Here the roads are solid, with trees planted on 
both sides. Ruts are ever seen, and to feel 
the rim of one’s bicycle sinking in the sand and 
striking loose stones are among the things one 
never experiences. Where are the sand-papered 
roads of America compared with the old roads 
of France? In marking the route directions, 
wherever two roads meet, an iron sign is used, 
which stands about six feet high, painted a dark- 
blue, the letters being raised, and painted white. 
The direction is given by an arrow, with the 
name of the town, the distance in kilometers and 
meters; and at every kilometer on the road a 
stone, about two feet high, gives the distance 
from one town to the next. On each stone one 
will perceive a number, and by finding that num- 
ber in a small book, one can tell where the road 
commences, where it leaves off, and through 
what towns it passes,—in fact it is impossible 
to lose one’s self in France. 

But, with all these advantages, Frenchmen do 
not take kindly to the wheel. In Rouen, witha 
population of 106,000, there are not more than a 
dozen wheelmen, and half of theseareEnglishmen. 

To be sure we sometimes have visitors, whom 
we are always pleased to see. Some months ago 
Mr. Stevens made a short stay with us, on his 
way from Dieppe to Paris; he was accompanied 
by Mr. Parkinson, of Dieppe, as far as Rouen, — 
the distance of forty-one miles being made, with- 
out a dismount, in three hours, fifteen minutes. 
Mr. Stevens remarked that the roads ih England 
were good, but better in France. I am often 


surprised that the bicycle clubs in America do 
not combine and work hand in hand to do some- 
thing to have the poor roads improved and better 
ones made. The English clubs have done a 
great deal in this respect i their country. With- 
out good thoroughfares bicycling is uphill work ; 
on poor roads the risks are greater, accidents 
more frequent, and the pleasures of touring 
very much lessened. 
Louis $. Bischoff, D.D.S. 


ROvuEN, FRANCE. 


THE INDIAN GAME OF TASHOLI. 


WHEN I visited Zufii I observed that the Indians 
were addicted to a game cailed Tash-o-li-i-wa, or 
Tdsholi. Mr. Frank H. Cushing, the ethnologist, 
whose guest I had the fortune of being, told me 
that it was their favorite gambling game, and that 
frequently they would get so absorbed in it that 
they would play without ceasing for twenty-four 
hours, and more, the first game being, perhaps, 
for a stake of one silver button, the second for 
two buttons, and so on, doubling the stakes each 
time, until they would finally risk all their cloth- 
ing, ponies, cattle, etc. It is, he told me, a 
favorite game among all the Indians of the South- 
west, going by a different name with different 
tribes. All the paraphernalia required are three 
blocks, forty pebbles, and two or four counters, 
according to whether the number of persons 
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playing be two, three, or four. If three persons 
play, one of them represents two. The blocks 
must be*of smooth, hard wood, exactly the same 
in size, say five inches long, two wide, and five- 
eighths or three-quarters of aninch thick. They 
must be stained or colored dark on one side 
and light on the other. The forty pebbles are 
arranged in a circle of about two and one-half 
feet in diameter, at uniform distances from each 
other, with the exception of the starting-point, 
which is marked by a wider space. The counters 
may be little sticks of different color or shape, 
different kinds of flowers, or anything which 
may easily be distinguished. The game is played 
either on the floor or the ground, the players 
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squatting around the circle. The three blocks 
are taken and held together, grasped between the 
thumb and the fingers, near the base, and held 
perpendicularly; they are thrown downwards, 
so as to drop on their lower ends simultaneously 
as near the center of the circle as_ possible. 
They will rebound somewhat, and probably fall 
in different directions. If two darks and one 
light turn up, that counts two; two lights and a 
dark, three; three darks, five; three lights, ten. 
Either a five-throw or-a ten-throw entitles the 
player to another throw. If the blocks, or any 
one of them, fall outside of the circle, that throw 
counts nothing, and the next player has his turn. 
If four be playing, two of them begin at A and 
play around to B, and two at B and play around 
to A. If two are playing they also play in op- 
posite directions. Each space counts as one, 
and the marks are advanced accordingly. If the 
mark of one player meets or overtakes that of 
another the latter is thrown back to the starting- 
point, and must begin the game again. If this 
be found to make the game too long, however, it 
might be modified, by throwing him back a certain 
number of points that may be agreed upon, say 
ten or fifteen. With the Indians two rounds 
make a game; but it might be found desirable to 
limit a game to one round. S. B. 


A WIDE-AWAKE CLUB. 


Is there room in the Outing Club for a short 
communication regarding the Avondale Bicycle 
Club? We organized last February, starting with 
eight members, and now have fourteen, being 
the second in size in this locality, and hope to 
supersede all in the spring. We have some ad- 
vantages over the city clubs, for our club-house is 
centrally located in one of the suburbs, where is 
found the best riding, and have no trouble to get 
into the country. As we all take a great inter- 
est in our newly formed association, and do more 
riding than others, we hold the reputation of 
being the youngest and most enthusiastic bicycle 
organization about the Queen City. We have 
adopted the L.A.W. uniform, and expect to stick 
closely to the League. We also conduct our 
‘affairs as economically as possible, and, notwith- 
standing a small initiation fee and dues, we have 
quite a sum at interest. A ‘‘reunion” was 
given by the A.B.C. last September, in our beau- 
tiful village of Avondale, including a parade over 
the principal avenues, which was witnessed by a 
large number of spectators, this being the first 
parade given here, and of course was looked 
upon as a very great novelty. It was afterwards 
said that this was the largest meeting in the way 
of bicycling ever held in Southern Ohio. 


M. F. B. 


WHAT IS THE “STARBOARD TACK?” 


A QUESTION has arisen among our local yachts- 
men in Buffalo, and I have agreed to submit it 
to you for a decision: When is a boat on port 
or starboard tack? Some claim that if the port 
side is the lee side the boat is on the port tack; 
others claim she is on the starboard tack. 


Member B.C.Y.C. 
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[The name given to the tack on which a boat 
is sailing takes its title from the side on which 
the wind is blowing ; hence, in the case stated, if 
your port side is the lee side, your boat is on the 
starboard tack, and the boom of your sail is over 
your port quarter. The reason for this is the 
universal law for land navigation: ‘‘ Keep to the 
right, as the law directs.” Two boats approach- 
ing each other they would pass on the port (left) 
side of each other, as the simplest and easiest 
way to avoid a collision. — Ep. ] 


FORESTRY NOTES. 

I AM glad to see forestry questions discussed 
in your magazine. So far as this locality is 
concerned, there is no danger of its particular 
wood supply being exhausted. Pine and chest- 
nut grow fast and quick, at the rate of one cord 
per year to the acre. At twenty years of age 
pine will cut 8,000 to 10,000 feet per acre; at 
thirty years, 11,000 to 14,000 feet; and forty 
years, 15,000 to 25,000 feet. Chestnut is nearly 
as profitable. There is a great deal of land 
here rough and untillable. If those who cut off 
wood would leave one pine tree in every five 
acres, it would seed the land around it, and in a 
few years the owner would find that he had 
made a deposit that would pay better interest 
than money in bank. There is more wood in 
our town than ten years ago, and it is increasing. 
Fifteen to thirty years back everything was 
cleared off for land that would make land. 
Land on these hills if left to itself after clearing 
off timber would come up to hard hack; at first 
brush and other larger stuff will come in, one 
thing following another until pine or chestnut 
get possession, and with these varieties come 
value. But a little painstaking will start pine or 
chestnut at first, and save several years’ growth 
of useless stuff. 

What can be said of this section in regard to 
the growth of wood I believe can be said of the 
whole State, in a great measure. FF DS. 

WELL RIvER, Mass. 





THE forestry question is one of vital impor- 
tance to the country, and it is incumbent on 
Congress to take immediate action and _insti- 
tute a thorough system of protection of standing 
timber, as well as to inaugurate measures for 
reafforesting and timber culture, in order to 
secure supply for the growing demands of the 
country. The timber of Michigan, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota is fast being consumed, and the 
limit of production on the Saginaw river has 
already been passed. The beginning of the end 
as i be considered as having arrived in Michigan, 
and perhaps also in the other two States named. 
Although lumber will undoubtedly be produced 
in Michigan for many years, though to a limited 
extent, yet the present rate of onelaeion cannot 
last much over another decade. A thorough sys- 
tem of forestry, if inaugurated by the govern- 
ment at once, may defer the undesirable event, 
and lengthen out the era of production, and it 
behooves our legislators in Washington to take 
immediate and active measures for the accom 
plishment of so desirable a result. Bay Citv 














A NUMBER of special topics are treated in our 
present issue. A general paper of interest is 
the forestry article of Ex-Governor J. Sterling 
Morton, the father of Arbor Day, — substantially 
Mr. Morton's address at the meeting of the For- 
estry Congress, held in Boston in September last. 
The necessity of planting trees is not appreciated 
as it should be here in the East, but a time is 
surely coming when those who make our laws 
will find themselves compelled to do something 
more than listen to resolutions and appeals. 


* 
* * 


THE article by Mr. J. R. Dodge, who is well 
known as a writer upon farm topics, is full of 
thoughtful suggestion for urban as well as rural 
reader. There is no denying that the farmer 
needs recreation, — change of occupation, — in 
spite of his active out-of-door life; and the 
farmer’s wife is more to be pitied in this regard 
than he. As Mr. Dodge suggests, the remedy 
lies, first, in the direction of intellectual and social 
recreation that shall give new directions for 
thought, enabling the toiler to throw off com- 
pletely, for the time, the cares and anxieties of 
farm occupations, — or worse, the harassing per- 
plexities incident to ‘‘ making both ends meet.” 
The comparative isolation of country life is a 
serious obstacle, which, however, may be partially 
overcome, as suggested in the paper, by gather- 
ings of neighbors, as often as time can be spared, 
for social intercourse and exchange of ideas. 
Further, the stay-at-home farmers, and they are 
many, would be benefited by occasional travel, 
according to their circumstances, for nothing is 
better calculated to broaden a man’s views of 
life and knock off the rough edges of conceit 
than to mingle with the world under new con- 
ditions, and with entire change of scene and 
surroundings. There are many ways in which 
the farmer may recreate, to his own advantage 
and the advantage of his family, if he will only 
give the matter a thought. 

* 
* * 

MENTION has been made of the young people 
of the farm. There are a score of ways in which 
country boys and girls may become interested in 
out-door recreation, and through which they will 
lead more contented lives. The longings for the 
pleasures and enjoyments of the great urban 
world, of which they know so little and desire to 


know so much, may be satisfied, in a measure, 
athome. A great deal can be accomplished by 
association ; to them more than to their parents 
the isolation of country life is a source of dis- 
satisfaction. Why not find a partial remedy in 
the club ? 

There is scarcely a rural neighborhood in the 
eastern portions of the United States where a 
club of fifteen to twenty young people, with a 
definite object in view, could not be formed in 
a very short time. It might be a lawn-tennis 
club or a driving club; a shooting, fishing, or 
athletic club, — for the boys, — or, perhaps better 
than these, an outing club, that would include 
walking, driving, tennis, boating, shooting, fish- 
ing, and the many out-of-door pastimes that 
young people of both sexes indulge in. During 
the winter months there would be skating-meets 
and sleighing-tours, to extend over several days, 
and ice yachting, which would give amusement 
to both sexes, and be indulged in wherever there 
are streams or inland lakes. Even the bicycle 
and tricycle should have a place in the barn with 
the family carryall, both for the relaxation of 
muscles strained and sore from long hours of 
bending over uncongenial toil, and as a saving 
of horseflesh on many an evening errand to town. 
Let there be associations and clubs, and perhaps 
club championships with inexpensive prizes for 
excellence in special fields of sport, and the most 
beneficial kind of mental and physical relaxation 
and recuperation will result. And perhaps if the 
old folks were very, very good they might become 
associate members of the club, and renew their 


youth. 
* 
* * 


THE record-breakers seem to have no regard 
for editorial feelings. Our remarks on the cycling 
records last month were hardly committed to 
paper and the ink dry before revision was neces- 
sary; then the matter was put into cold type, and 
still further revision necessitated in the proof- 
sheets; and then, when the swiftly revolving 
cylinder of the printing-press had reproduced our 
remarks by thousands of copies, lo! the record- 
smasher’s wheels had also been revolving, and 
we were away behind the times again. When 
snow comes we will try it once more, and at the 
same time give a review of the doings of the year 
in the entire field of athletic sports. It has been 
a notable season, and our laurel crowns of victory 
were ne’er more proudly worn. 
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THE year now closing has been marked by a 
number of notable cycling tours, which show 
how popular this means of recreation is to be- 
come in the near future. And even were we to 
leave wholly out of the account the ‘‘ Big 4,” 
and the clergymen’s tours, there yet have been 
so many others, equally delightful, though less 
extensively advertised and often unreported, in 
various parts of the country, that we may fairly 
claim that journeys by wheel are very much on 
the increase. It is but a few years, compara- 
tively, since the occurrence of that first famous 
‘* Wheel around the Hub,” when a little matter 
of one hundred miles in two days gave some- 
thing to talk about for months. The tricycle 
was an unknown quantity, then, in America at 
least, and the tandem not even foreshadowed ; 
yet now the tandem holds its own with the bi- 
cycle, its three-wheeled szzg/e congener following 
not very far in the rear. 

* 
“2 

WHILE Thomas Stevens has shown the possi- 
bilities of the bicycle in crossing continents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Pennell have proved the advantages 
and the practicability of the tricycle in traveling 
over countries. In a recent letter Mr. Pennell 
says, ‘*We have just completed a thousand 
miles or so run on our tandem on the perfect 
French roads.” There have been as notable jour- 
neys in England and other countries, and alto- 
gether this phase of cycling may be said to have 
passed that boyish age of the sport where one 
wheels far to-day for the uncertain satisfaction 
of bragging about it, among his fellows, on the 


morrow. 
* 
* * 


As far as the association of the sexes is con- 
cerned in out-of-door recreation, bicycling has 
been regarded as a very selfish amusement, and 
justly, too. But, thanks to improved tricycles, 
—singles and tandems, — the charge can never 
be made again; and more women are cycling in 
this year of our Lord 1885 than ever before, 
and holding their own, with husbands and gen- 
tlemen friends, upon the road superbly. Even 
invalids find freedom from the enmuz of too 
much in-doors—and_ suffering —in the three 
wheels, and progressive physicians are beginning 
to admit that there zs something in the machine. 
A lady whom these pages know has been unable 
to ride in a carriage for years, yet within less 
than three months of the date of her first expe- 
rience with the tricycle she was able to ride 
twenty miles in a single day, with only ordinary 
and natural fatigue, her physician telling her on 
the return that she had actually been benefited 
by the two days’ outing. 


* 
* * 

As women’s interest in the tricycle is increas- 
ing there is bound to be a rapid gain in the 
popularity of touring, and tours will become 
more thoroughly delightful and rational. We 
may even set down in the record of the present 


year a ladies’ tour that was not only successful 
In every particular, but so enjoyable throughout 
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that the participants immediately planned a 
second, with a longer and more varied route. 
In this initial tour seventeen ladies and gentle- 
men started, eleven going through to destina- 
tion; the others dropping out, regretfully, when 
half way, only from lack of time. Though 
bicycles, tricycles, and tandems were used, and 
some of the ladies were inexperienced upon the 
road, fair time was made, — with a little help 
for the weaker ones on the heavier grades, — 
and there were no serious delays. 
* 
* * 

But record-making and record-breaking can 
have no part in the ladies’ touring idea. 
When ladies and gentlemen go off together 
upon a two or three days’ journey, as many will 
another season, the object of the tour should be 
understood at the outset. If for the general 
pleasure of the whole company, for the enjoy- 
ment of the natural scenery ex route, or as a 
means of learhing something of the country 
through which they are passing, a pace should 
be set that all may be able to keep, without un- 
due fatigue, to the end; and, while there should 
be frequent rests, a provisional time-schedule 
should be made out and adhered to, if covering 
but twenty miles in a day. If, on the other 
hand, the object is to make as many miles in a 
given time as circumstances and much pushing 
will admit, with frequent brushes on the road 
when some one feels that his or her claims to 
championship are being ignored, then the 
party should at once be classified according to 
track rules, with ‘‘ scratch’? men —and women 
—and handicaps, so that all may have an equal 
chance at supper, — or, better, the weaker ones 
should tour by themselves. However, we are 
borrowing needless trouble, for it is the sturdy 
bicyclers, and not the lady and gentlemen tour- 
ists, who are apt to indulge in these little contests 
of speed upon the highway. 


* 
* * 


THE growth of the casino idea in public favor 
is a pleasant development in American social 
life, which of late has been giving various signs 
of a thawing out into a becoming graciousness 
and geniality. The country in its older portions 
is ripening from the stiffness and reserve which 
have characterized its awkward age, so to speak, 
into a period when the value of the charms 
afforded by a wise utilization of leisurely oppor- 
tunities is beginning to be appreciated. Even 
in our large cities, where there can, from the 
nature of things, be no common social centers 
for the-community at large, there has been a 
gradual relaxation from the hard conventionalities 
of existence. The gospel of recreation is getting 
to be more commonly understood. Amusement 
is now a recognized and important factor in popu- 
lar life. The love of music, which indicates the 
growth of kindliness and sympathy, and the 
rounding off of harsh lines and angles in a people, 
is a characteristic of the new order of things. 
Contrast the musical taste of a dozen years ago, 
say, with that of to-day, in our Eastern cities! 
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Even in cheap popular concerts the multitude 
listens with delight to classical numbers, while at 
the theaters the favor accorded to light opera 
has saved the stage from the ruin which the 
decline of the drama into rant, horse-play, and 
general illiteracy would otherwise have brought 
upon it. The success of the Music-Hall experi- 
ment in Boston the past summer is another sign 
of the times. It has always been urged, when 
the introduction of the European concert-garden 
idea in our cities was advocated, that the Amezi- 
can public was not fitted for that kind of diver- 
sion ; while in European cities the population was 
homogeneous, here it was made up of various 
races which would not mingle harmoniously ; if 
anything of the kind were attempted here, the 
rough and disorderly element would prevail and 
keep decent people away. But an enterprising 
director had the courage to make the attempt, 
and met with signal success in the very city 
which had been regarded as the most unlikely to 
take up with anything of the kind. The aspect 
of the great hall was ‘exactly the same as that of 
a similar place in Berlin or Leipzig. The best 
people in town were regular patrons, and the 
undesirable elements kept away from an 
atmosphere so uncongenial to them. Ladies 
and gentlemen sat in sociable groups around the 
little tables, served with edibles and drinkables 
at moderate prices, and listening to an excellent 
orchestra discoursing admirable music. There 
was none of the promiscuousness which has been 
the bugbear that has frightened Americans out 
of so many rational public pleasures. Each little 
group was a world to itself, and recked little as 
to its neighbors. 

The roller-skating craze in the smaller towns 
is a proof of the universal and hitherto unsatis- 
fied hunger for recreation. The rink met the 
want of a central place where everybody might 
meet on equal footing and give themselves up to 
enjoyment. When the craze dies out it will 
leave this want behind, and the next thing will 
be to meet it more completely. The time is ripe 
for the making of the casino an American insti- 
tution, as it already has become a watering-place 
institution, thanks to the example set at Newport. 

The casino should be made the natural rallying- 
point for the social interests of a town. The 
building should be pleasant to look upon, al- 
though it need not be of expensive construction. 
Let there be a reading-room, conversation-room, 
and rooms for games, including billiards and 
bowling. If possible, let it be surrounded by 
large grounds, — ina country town this should be 
easily accomplished, so that in the summer there 
might be lawn-tennis, croquet, and other sports, 
while a gymnasium for the local athletic club 
might be included in the scheme. In some 
places a site by a river or lake side would be 
practicable, and boating and bathing made a 
feature. The casino would thus become the 
center for the pleasures and pastimes of a town; 
old and young, male and female, married and 
single, each and all, would find there something 
to suit them; the hearts of the old would be 
kept young, and the hearts of the young kept 
pure by finding their enjoyment in the midst of 
the common enjoyment. 


THE action of Secretary Endicott in limiting 
to three years the period during which army offi- 
cers may be absent from their regiments on de- 

tail duty strikes an effective blow at the favoritism 
by which certain officers, who had the fortune to 
have influential friends, were enabled to occupy 
easy positions at Washington and in other great 
cities for an indefinite time, while their comrades 
were roughing it on the frontier. But there are 
instances where it would be advisable to make 
exceptions to this rule. Both ourarmyand navy 
have honored the name of the United States 
through distinguished services in the field of 
science no less than by martial achievements. 
Indeed, by reason of the peaceful times in which 
we live, and the fortunate situation of our repub- 
lic in its relation to other countries, officers find 
in scientific work their best opportunity to gain 
name and fame. This is a matter for congratu- 
lation. An army and navy of peace, fighting on 
the side of knowl@e in the everlasting strife 
against ignorance, Js a noble ideal. May the 
day come when all nations shall devote the ener- 
gies and the treasures now expended in the pro- 
motion of bloodshed and the arraying of people 
against people in hatred, to the carrying out of 
works which shall turn the waste places of the 
earth into gardens, and allay the pains of pesti- 
lence and poverty. How great a distance in this 
direction might human effort go if all nations 
that call themselves enlightened should agree to 
employ their armies and their navies for these 
uses, and the powers of invention now exercised 
in devising the deadliest instruments of warfare 
diverted wholly to the inprovement of the condi- 
tion of man! 

oe 

As we have said, scientific work is about the 
only direction in which officers may achieve dis- 
tinction nowadays. Even Indian-fighting counts 
for nothing; soldiers, however great their valor, 
being denied so much as the empty honor of a 
brevet, although Great Britain has bestowed the 
noblest titles for services in petty wars not to 
be compared with the deeds of our little army 
on the plains. Therefore the incentives to 
scientific work, rather than to loafing idly about 
the posts, perhaps gambling and drinking, 
should be made stronger. The signal service is, 
for instance, a separate branch of “the army, and 
its members are kept permanently engaged in 
its work. Why should not officers who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in the scientific labors for 
which they may have been specially detailed, 
and who have shown a special aptitude therefor, 
be encouraged to continue their work, and, per- 
haps, thereby reflect lasting honor on their 
branch of the service? We have in mind the 
achievements of men like Doctor J. S. Billings, 
Doctor Washington Matthews, Captain John G. 
Bourke, Doctor Elliot Coues, — though the latter 
is not now in the army, —and many others who 
might be named. Captain Bourke, for instance, 
was specially detailed to collect material concern- 
ing the habits of the Indians, and has made most 
careful researches, particularly among the Sioux 
and the Apaches, filling scores of note-books 
with closely written observations. His account 
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of the campaign of General Crook against the 
Chiricahua Apaches in the Sierra Madre of north- 
ern Mexico, which has attracted wide attention 
on its recent publication in OUTING, is an exam- 
ple of the admirable work which he has done, 
and but a small fragment in comparison to the 
whole. Now, why should such officers not be in- 
cited to continue their studies? Details like 
those are anything but holiday affairs, and are 
not to be ranked among the abuses against which 
Secretary Endicott’s order was directed. On the 
contrary the work is often attended with the 
greatest hardships, and when men therein en- 
gaged wish to continue what they have under- 
taken it is not because of its opportunities for 
ease and pleasure, but because they see a chance 
to render public service as well as gain honor for 
themselves. And, if in their place others are de- 
tailed to pursue similar work, the broken thread 
has to be taken up anew, and often at the start 
again, resulting in a needless loss of energy and 


time. 
* 
* 


THE researches of army officers among the 
Indians have genuine military, as well as ethno- 
logical value ; the information gained concernin 
the characteristics of the red men has often af- 
forded much knowledge in dealing with them, -— 
knowledge which has gone far in bringing about 
prevention of hostilities, as well as in making 
measures in warfare prompt and effective. 

One of the greatest drawbacks and discourage- 
ments for officers who have undertaken the pros- 
ecution of scientific researches in connection 
with their duties has been the prospect that their 
line of investigation might be broken off short 
some day by their sudden removal to another 
field, such transfers having always been the rule 
in the service. Would it therefore not be a good 
idea to assure to the Government, and for the 
benefit of the world at large, the largest measure 
of results from the eminent talents that have been 
applied to such fields, by the establishment of a 
special corps for scientific observation and re- 
search to which such officers as showed particular 
capability might be permanently assigned? The 
permanency of tenure assured to army and naval 
officers would, under such circumstances, afford 
conditions which could hardly fail to secure some 
of the grandest results possible to scientific en- 


deavor. 
* 
* * 


THE problem of health —— the winter 
months is one difficult to solve for those liv- 
ing in the intemperate zones, by a geographi- 
cal satire miscalled ‘‘ temperate.” Between the 
southern portion of the United States, where 
Summer holds a lingering sway, and the north- 
ern border, where Winter’s rule is undisputed, 
there is a broad belt of country which is the 
scene of constant strife waged by the ever hostile 
and always contending forces of the two me- 
teorological monarchs. Neither is content to 
regard the claims of the other to this territory, 
and there is constant battling. For three months 
Winter’s strength gives him nominal control, but 
Summer keeps up a skirmishing on her border, 
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and now and then pushes the Winter army back 
to the very boundary of his absolute kingdom, 
breathing her gentle airs over the area which 
she temporarily occupies, and demolishing the 
frost-formed breastworks within which her foe 
had intrenched himself. But before she can 
establish her advance guards in the Jand Winter 
rallies his army and puts the host of the fair 
queen to flight, fortifying himself anew. So 
there is a ceaseless struggle, alternate receding 
and advancing, now nearer, now farther, with 
great battles all along the line every few days, 
and a guerilla warfare kept up in all parts of the 
territory. Winter broods over the atmospheric 
ocean, and sends down a ‘‘cold wave” from 
Manitoba and -Dakota to overwhelm the con- 
tinent; Summer bestirs herself in the Gulf of 
Mexico, and sends up a ‘‘ warm wave” to meet 
it, and drive it back. The skies are torn and 
blackened with the wrath of the battling hosts, 
until at last the strength of Winter is sapped and 
he is driven back to his arctic fastnesses. 

If we could stand in the moon and look off 
upon this planet the aspect of the contested 
portion of it would resemble that of alternating 
dissolving views in a magic-lantern show. Mean- 
while, like the inhabitants of all disputed ter- 
ritory in war-time, it goes hard with us dwellers 
in the lands where the winter frost and the sum- 
mer sun struggle for mastery. Our sturdy Cana- 
dian neighbors know what to expect, and prepare 
themselves accordingly, and with their rounds of 
winter sports keep their blood coursing and their 
bodies tingling with the movement of vigorous 
health, while in the South active out-door life is 
a continuous delight. But with our lively changes 
from freeze to thaw, from snow to slush, from 
ice to mud, we can adopt no regular course, and 
know not what to apply ourselves to; any out- 
door recreation at all being for a large part of 
the time impossible. We are compelled to keep 
ourselves under cover in self-defence. We are 
obliged to eat heartily to make blood enough to 
keep ourselves warm; but for lack of exercise, 
and in consequence of the bad air of close 
quarters, poisoned with furnace fumes and il- 
luminating gas, our blood stagnates, and fills our 
system with impurities; we grow ‘‘stout” with 
fat instead of strong with muscle, making us 
heavy and generally uncomfortable; so-called 
‘*colds,” the result of confinement and over- 
heated, devitalized air, rather than low tem- 
perature, ensue, making the winter trying and 
dangerous at the best for the great mass of 
population, which cannot escape these condi- 
tions; therefore we must make the best of 
them. 

First, we should see that we keep ourselves 
constantly supplied with fresh air. How much 
is this necessity dwelt upon, and how much is: it 
disregarded! How many rational, intelligent 
people, persons who call themselves educated, 
do we see existing contentedly in an atmosphere 
of disgusting foulness, keeping the windows her- 
metically sealed, and the temperature at the 
baking point, while they shudder at the idea of a 
draught, and wonder how it is that with all their 
precautions they keep catching ‘‘ cold.” When 
people in general come to learn that such habits 
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are as positively filthy as is an all-winter neglect 
to bathe, the health of the community will be 
wonderfully improved. Walking must be our chief 
exercise in winter ; but there are many days when 
we must depend on in-door resources. Simple, 
light gymnastics are good, and there are now good 
exercising machines, with which a comparatively 
few minutes’ practice each day will do much to 
keep one in good condition. 


+ 
* * 


THE initial volume of the Badminton Library 
series, to be published by Little, Brown, & Co., 
Boston, and Longmans, Green, & Co., London, 
England, and entitled ‘‘ Hunting,” is written 
by the Duke of Beaufort and Mowbray Morris. 

The first chapter, of five pages, on the History 
and Literature of Hunting, is in reality but a 
collocation of incidents in the history of hunting, 
with an indication of some of its literature 
The second chapter, the Beasts of the Chase, 
is subdivided into accounts of the habits and 
descriptions of the stag, the fox, and the hare, 
with the modes of hunting with harriers and 
beagles. The third chapter, the Stable, is full 
of hints, suggestions, rules, and ideas that are so 
evidently dictated by long experience, close ob- 
servation, and common sense that it is strange to 
think of it as new. Chapter four, relating to 
the Kennel, is replete with information on the 
breeding, rearing, training, caring for, and hunt- 
ing a pack of dogs, describing the habits not 
of dogs but of Jacks. Chapter five, entitled Hunt 
Servants, treats of the duties of a huntsman in 
the field, of a whipper-in, of an earth-stopper, 
and also of compensation for damages done by 
horsemen and by foxes, and of artificial fox 
earths. Chapter six relates to the Horse, and is 
of value historically and technically, gives a 
résumé of the good points in a horse, as well for 
rough riding-as for the promenade, for a hilly 
country as for level fields. To instruction in the 
art of riding are added practical suggestions for 
use in the purchase of ahunter. Chapter seven is 
devoted to the Rider. Chapters eight and nine re- 
spectively treat on the Shires and the Provinces. 
Chapter ten, Hunting from London, is more valu- 
able but not more interesting to the Londoner 
than to the general reader. Chapter eleven, the 
Otter and his Ways, is a treatise on the habits of 
that animal. There are four appendixes, giving 
tables of the packs of hounds in Great Britain, 
names of fox-hounds, glossary of hunting-terms, 
and a list of books of value or interest to hunts- 
men, to which is added a complete index. The 
work is one which*could only have been written 


by a true sportsman. 
. * 
* * 


UNDER the appropriate title of ‘‘ Rosebuds”? 
Miss Virginia Gerson has an exquisite little vol- 
ume consisting of some seventy illustrations in 


1 Rosebuds. New York: White, 
Stokes, & Allen. 


By Virginia Gerson. 
1885. 
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colors, with accompanying verses, which have the 
virtue of simplicity without being nonsensical. 
This is a very dainty production, and is sure to 
find its way_to the hearts of the little ones of a 


few summers. 
* 
* * 


In an article on other pages of the present 
issue we have referred to some of the more im- 
portant illustrated holiday gift-books that have 
recently appeared, theme and subjects for illus- 
tration being largely from nature. Two rich 
examples of this holiday art have since been 
received which are deserving of special mention. 
In ‘* Poems of Nature,” fourteen of the poems 
of Whittier are accompanied by a like number 
of characteristic illustrations, also from nature, 
by Elbridge Kingley, with an admirable portrait 
of the poet, the whole forming an exquisite 
quarto volume of over one hundred pages. In 
typography and binding the make-up of the 
volume is attractive. 

Pim 

OF a different nature is the volume ‘“‘ Wild 
Flowers of Colorado,”’ by Emma Homan 
Thayer, who is evidently an enthusiast in art. 
The text is writtcn in narrative form, making a 
pleasant, readable account of a thirty days’ trip 
in the mountains of Colorado, participated in by 
a party of eight. A breezy, western atmosphere 
pervades the pages, which are enriched by 
twenty-four graceful flower designs printed in 
delicate colors, and the whole volume is replete 
with instructive and entertaining matter. The 
many varieties of flowers to be found in this 
portion of the country afford a pleasant study for 


all lovers of nature. 
* 
* * 


FROM Roberts Brothers we have received the 
Louisa M. Alcott calendar. Itis a tasteful card, 
with a portait of Miss Alcott, and illustrations of 
the Alcott residence, and One Arch Bridge at 
Concord. The pleasing selections upon the 
calender slips, for each day in the year, were 
compiled from the many works of the author, by 
Miss Alcott’s nephew, Mr. F. Alcott Pratt, 
Secretary of the Massachusetts Bicycle Club. 


* 
* * 


WE have received from S. E. Cassino & Co. 
Boston, ‘‘The Standard Natural History,” 
in six volumes, imperial octavo, of two hundred 
and eighty-eight pages each. We shall give a 
review of the work next month, but can say now 
that it is the best general work upon the subject 
that we have ever seen, and especially adapted to 
American students. 

1Poems of Nature. mF here Greenleaf Whittier. Illus- 


trated from Nature, by — Kingsley. Boston and 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 1886, 

2Wild Flowers from Colorado. From original water- 
color sketches, drawn from Nature. By Emma Homan 
Thayer. New York: Cassell & Co. (limited). 































FOR MONTH ENDING OCTOBER 30. 


BICYCLING AND TRICYCLING. 


WE are called upon this month to record a tour 
which may justly be regarded as one of the most 
enjoyable events of the long and successful season 
now closed: the ladies’ tricycle run along the North 
Shore from Malden to Gloucester, October 15. The 
tour was under the direction of Miss Minna Caroline 
Smith, who was its projector, and occupied two days, 
though some of the party continued the run through a 
third day. The participants were : Miss Minna Caroline 
Smith, Mr. and Mrs. Abbott Bassett, and Mrs. Nellie 
Davis, Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Stall, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gideon Haynes, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Charles Hopkins, 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Richards Dodge, Messrs. E. W. 
Pope, A. S. Parsons, W. E. Gilman, and W. Schu- 
macher. The start was made from Malden square at 
10:20 o’clock, different detachments of the party 
arriving at Salem at intervals between 12:45 and 
1:40 o’clock. Dinner was served at two, Miss Susie 
Hall, who had arrived late at the starting-point, join- 
ing the party before the meal was finished. After 
being photographed upon the Common, Mr. and Mrs. 
Bassett, Mrs. Davis, and Messrs. Pope, Gilman, and 
Parsons turned their faces homeward, and the main 
body of the company took wheel for Manchester-by- 
the-Sea. This delighful resort was reached about 
five o’clock, rooms being secured at the Manchester 
House; the amusements of the evening, after sup- 
per, consisting of a stroll on Singing Beach by moon- 
light. 

On Friday morning wheels were again taken for 
Magnolia, where two hours were spent, after which 
the most delightful run through the Gloucester woods 
was accomplished in good time, notwithstanding 
some steep grades, the company arriving at the Pa- 
vilion Hotel, in Gloucester, about noon. Here the 
run practically disbanded, some returning by train 
and boat, while others started after dinner for the re- 
turn home by wheel. The miles recorded from 
Malden square to Gloucester were thirty-three, though 
eighty-one miles were covered in the three days upon 
a tandem, — tandem tricycle, singles, and bicycles 
being used on thé tour. 

It is worth recording that every member of the 
main party rode the whole distance, two of the ladies, 
who had never taken a long ride before, being 
assisted up some of the steeper grades by pushing; 
there were several attempts at “towing,” one of which 
ending in a header the experiment was abandoned. 
The ladies stood the journey well, and were the most 
enthusiastic members of the party. This first ex- 





tended tour by a considerable party of ladies and gen- 
tlemen was so delightful and so successful in every way 
that during the coming year we shall doubtless be 
called upon to record many more. 


THE fall meeting of the Massachusetts Division 
L.A.W. was held at Worcester, on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 24, under the auspices of the Worcester Bicy- 
cle Club. The day was occupied with sports of 
various kinds at Lincoln Park, Lake Quinsigamond, 
with a sail in the afternoon, dinner being served in 
the pavilion. The attendance was small, though the 
day proved an enjoyable one to the participants. 


CAMDEN (N.J.) WHEELMAN.— At three o’clock 
in the afternoon of the 24th instant the last meet of 
the season was held at the Merchantville Driving 
Park. The day was perfect, and wind very light. 
Quite a large crowd of spectators was present. The 
One-mile Dash was won by T. Schaeffer, in 3m. 
27\/2s. The Half-mile Heat Race was also won by 
T. Schaeffer, in 1m. 44%/4s. Two-mile Dash, won 
easily by B. O. Miller. One-mile Race, open to all 
L.A.W. members, and under League rules, was won 
by L. J. Kalp; time, 3m. 33s. Three-mile Dash, 
won by B. O. Miller; time not given. William Esta- 
brook won in the Half-mile Race. 


COLORADO WHEEL CLuB. — Races at Denver, 
September 25 and 26. Six-lap earth track. Weather, 
first day, fair; second day, rainy, and strong wind. 
The first day’s races were as follows : — 


Half-mile Dash. —H. G. Kennedy, first; W. L. Van 
Horn, second. Time, 1m. 30s. 

Two-mile 7-minute Class. — Fred Wurzebach, first; O. J. 
Hosford, second. Time, 6m. 36%s. 

One-mile C.W.C, Championship. —C. C. Hopkins, first; 
H. G. Kennedy, second. Time, 3m. ogs. 

Two-mile Handicap.—W. L. Van _ (scratch), first; 
H. Petrie Gos.) second, Time, 17m. 21s. 

One hundred-yards Slow Race.—Won by B. M. Kennedy. 


SECOND DAY. 

Three-mile Handicap.—H. G. Kennedy (scratch); M. 
N. Donaldson (scratch), second. Time, 1om. 28s. 

One-mile 3.30 Class.—J. J. Alter, first; F. J. Charnard, 
second. Time, 3m. 3165. 

Two-mile Open.—H. G. Kennedy, first; C. C. Hopkins, 
second. Time, 6m. 334s. 

Half-mile without hands.— W. L. Van Horn, first, 1m. 
4324S. 

Haif-mile 1.40 Class. — F. J. Charnard, first; C. C. Pea- 
body, Cheyenne, second. Time, 1m. 41s. 

Five-mile State Championship. —W. L. Van Horn, first; 
M. N. Donaldson, second. Time, 17m. 36s. 

One-mile Consolation. — George Hannan, first; A. Doer- 
ner, second. Time, 3m. 30s. 

EasT HARTFORD BICYCLE CLUB.— Races at East 
Hartford, Conn., September 30, which were run over 
the new four-lap track laid by the club this fall. 
The events were as follows, some of the officers of the 
race meet participating : — 

One-mile Handicap. — H. E. Bidwell (scratch), first, 3m. 
25s.; E. S. Horton (25 yds.), second. 

One-mile Novice. — F. Beaumont, first, 3m. 51s.; F. Ful- 
ler, second, 


Half-mile Run and Ride. —H. E. Bidwell, first, 2m. 5s.; 
C, B. Ripley, second. 
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One-mile, 3.25 Class. — E. Arnold, first, 3m. 51s.; H. 
Wells, second. 

Two-mile Lap.—H. E. Bidwell, first, 7m. 22!gs.; F.C. 
Jackson, ound. 

Two-mile. — Won by De Blois, in 7m. 25s. 

Three-mile Handicap. — H. E. Bidwell (scratch), first, 
11m. 25s.; C. B. Ripley (20s.), second. 

Quarter-mile, Boys. — D. L. Burnham, first, 58s.; W. 
James, second. 

Slow Race, 150 feet. —Dr. McKnight, first; Mr. Forbes, 
second. 

Team Race, vertical-fork Bicycle vs. Star. —J. A. Louns- 
bury, vertical-fork bicycle, finished first in 3m. 33s. 


ALBANY BicycLre CLus. — Fourth Annual Races 
at Island Park, Albany, N.Y., September 30. An 
exciting contest, witnessed by fully 2,000 people. 
Events as follows: — 

One-mile Novice. —S. G. Smith, first, 3m. 
Hickox, second, 3m. 38 3-5S. 

Half-mile. — H. S. Kavanaugh, first, 1m. 27 
Burdick, second, 1m, 29 2-5s. 

One-mile Club.—A. P. Dunn, first, 3m. 12 1-5s.; S. G. 
Smith, second. 

Five mile. —H. S. Kavanaugh, first, 18m. 353/s.; J. G. 
Burch, Jr., second. 

One-mile Team.— Trajan Wheelmen, first, 20 points; Al- 
bany club, second, 16 points. A. P. Dunn finished first in 
3m. 6 2-5s.; Wyley, second, 3m. 7s. 

Slow Race, 50 yards. — E. Ellenwood, first, 1m. 55s. 

One-mile Hands-off. — H. L. Burdick, first, 3m, 53¢s.; A. 
L. Edmunds, second, 3m. 6s. 

S. Nicholson, of Utica, gave an exhibition of fancy 
riding. 

Five-mile Club. — A. P. Dunn, first, 16m. 25s.; A. H. 
Scattergood, second, 19m. 10s. 

One-mile, Time 3m. 34s.—J. G. Burch, Jr., first, 5m. 
34148.; W.C. Hickox, second. 

One-mile Consolation. — W. E. Page, first. 3m. 6s.; A. L. 
Edmunds, second. 


8s.; W. C- 











2-5s.; H. L. 


Canton (O.) BicycLE CLuB. — Races in connec- 
tion with the fair, September 30, preceded by a 
parade. The races were: Half-mile Boys, Irvine 
Wales, first; One-mile County Championship, W. 
H. Bachert, first, 3m. 31}/ys.; Three-mile, W. H. 
Bachert, first, 11m. 522/5s.; Half-mile Novice, G. W. 
Parsons, first, Im. 433/5s.; Five-mile Open, C. E. 
Kluge, first, 18m. 22!/9s. 


CAPITAL BicycLE CLunB, WASHINGTON, D.C. — 
Fall Race meeting, at Athletic Park, October 5. 
Weati.er fine; large attendance of ladies and gentle- 
men; an unqualified success. The events were run 
promptly, and were well contested. Officers: referee, 
S. T. Clark (Maryland Bicycle Club); judges, Fran- 
cis H. Noyes and A. P. Crenshaw, Jr.; timers, J. 
West Wagner and Max Hansmann; recorder, J. E. 
Leaming; starter, H. S. Owen. The events were as 
follows : — 

Three-mile Lap. — Four starters: W. E. Crist, first, gm. 
27%4s.; C. E. Kluge, second. 

One-mile Club. — Four starters: P. S. Brown, first, 3m. 
6%s.; L. J. Barber, second. 

One-mile Novice, open. — Eight starters: H. K. Lamb; 
first, 3m. Ss.; M. S. Olds, second, 3m. 10s. 

Five-mile.— Three starters : W. E. Crist, first, 16m. 3534s., 
B. W. Hanna, second, 16m. 4334s. 

One-mile Open. — Five starters: C. E. Kluge, first, 2m. 
55%s.; P. S. Brown, second, 2m. Sos. 

Two-mile Race for Woodward & Lothrop Cup. — Four 
starters: W. C. Crist, first, 6m. 2234s.; B. W. Hanna, 
second, 6m. 46%s. 

Half-mile Open. — Six starters: C. E. Kluge, first, 1m. 
27%s.; P.S. Brown, second, 1m. 28s. 

Two-mile Lap, open. — W. C. Crist, first, 6m. 17s.; L. J. 
Barber, second, 6m. 31 5s. 

Half-mile Tandem Tricycle. —H. Y. Davis and F. F. 
Church won in im. 47s.; W. G. Coburn and M. M. Cren- 
shaw, second, im. 505s. 

One-mile Safety.— W. E. Crist, first, 3m. 7s.; J.C. V. 
Smith, second. 


New CASTLE (Pa.) BicycLE CLus.— The second 
annual meet of this club took place at Wheelman’s 
Park, New Castle, October 6. Weather damp and 
chilly; attendance fair. New four-lap track perfect. 


Parade, before races, with 50 wheels in line. Events 
as follows : — 


One-mile Novice. — W. H. Hubbard, Beaver Falls, Pa., 
first; W. A. Crawford, New Castle, Pa., second. Time, 
3m. 19s. 

Half-mile Heats. —C. M. Brown, Greenville, Pa., first; 
V.C. Place, Greenville, Pa., second. Times, 1m. 29 4-5s.; 
1m. 35 2-58. 

One mile. — J. S. Hedge, Buffalo, N.Y., first; C. M. 
Brown, Greenville, Pa., second. Time, 3m. 2 4-58. 

Half-mile, boys under 17.— Will S. Hubbard, Beaver 
Falls, Pa., first; Charlie Greble, Greenville, Pa., second. 
Time, 1m. 39 1-5s. 

Two-mile.—C. M. Brown, Greenville, Pa., first; J. S. 
Hedge, Buffalo, N.Y., second. Time, 6m. 34 2-5s. 

Half-mile Club Championship. — W. A. Crawford, New 
Castle, Pa., first; C. J. Kirk, New Castle, Pa., second. 
Time, 1m. 34s. 

One-mile Consolation. —John Kerch, Canal Dover, O., 
first; C. M. Clark, Pittsburg, Pa., second. Time, 3m. 
26 2-58. 

Danbury (Conn. ) BICYCLE RACEs, October 7, at the 
fairgrounds. ‘Track heavy, owing to severe rain-storm 
on the day previous, from which the races had been 
postponed; a large attendance. The events were: 
Half-mile Dash, O. B. Jackson, first, Im. 34'4s.; One- 
mile, first heat, Orville Swift, first, 3m. 25s. ; second 
heat, O. Swift, first, 3m. 5714s. ; One-mile, 3.45 class, 
k. G. Larkin, first, 3m. 32!4s.; Three-mile, Ed. De 
Blois, first, 11m. 27s.; Half-mile Boys, A. A. Jackson, 
first, Im. 42s.; Two-mile, Ed. DeBlois, first, 7m. 19s. 


OMAHA (Neb.) WHEEL CLUB TOURNAMENT. — 
October gand 10. ‘Track in fine condition; good 
weather, but considerable wind, making the times 
slow. The second day was no improvement regard- 
ing the wind. 

There was the usual parade. 


One-mile Novice. — W. D. Townsend, first, 3m. 24 4-58.; 
S. P. Shears, second. 

Three-mile Open. — J. G. Hitchcock, first, gm. 52s.; C. H. 
Cowan, second. 

Half-mile Open.— T. F. Blackmore, first, 1m. 32!¢s.; O. H. 
Gordon, second. 

One-mile Tricycle. — E. S. Raff, first, gm. 22 4-58.; J. G. 
Hitchcock, second, 

Five-mile Lap. — J. G. Hitchcock, first, 15m. 27s.; J. 
Clawson, second, 

Two-mile Club Handicap.—T. H. Merriam (350 yds.), 
first, 6m. 5o0s.; O. H. Gordon (400 yds.), second. 

October 10, Quarter-mile.—T. F. Blackmore, first, 435.; 
W. D. Townsend, second. 

Two-mile, Nebraska State Championship. — T. F. Black- 
more, first, 6m. 56 2-5s.; T. H. Merriam, second, 

One-mile Open. —J. G. Hitchcock, first, 2m. 56s.; C. H. 
Cowan, second. 

Half-mile Tricycle. —E. S. Raff, first, 1m. 52s.; J. G. 
Hitchcock, second. 

One-mile, 3.30Class. — W. D. Townsend, first, 3m. 18 2-5s. ; 
O. H. Gordon, second. 

Half-mile, Boys. — S. P. Shears, first, 1m. 178.; W. D. 
Townsend, second. 

Five-mile. —J- G. Hitchcock, first, 16m. 18 2-5s.; C. H. 
Cowan, second. 

One-mile.— O. H. Gordon, first; 3m. 8s.; T. F. Black- 
more, second. 

Consolation, — Harry Badollett, first; J. Clawson, second. 


NORRISTOWN (Pa.) BicycLE CLusB. — Second An- 
nual Race Meet at the Globe Park Grounds, October 
10, preceded by a parade. Events as follows : — 

Half-mile Open: Joe Powell, first, tm. 2734s.; 
One-mile four-minute Class: J. E. Gould, first, 3m. 
3014s.; Hundred-yards Slow Race: Eugene Beaver, 
first, 3m. 134s.; Half-mile two-minute Class: J. E. 
Gould, first, 1m. 40s.; Three-mile Open: Joe Powell, 
first, gm. 30s.; One-mile Club Championship: H. E. 
Gammons, first, 3m. 23s.; Half-mile, without hands: 
C. E. Kluge, first, 1m. 48'gs.; Half-mile Tricycle : 
A. G. Powell, first, Im. 50s.; One-mile open: 
Joe Powell, first, 3m. 7s.; Three-mile Club Han- 
dicap: E. J. Warner, first (2m.), 12m. 2114s.; One- 
mile Consolation: C. E. Kluge, first, 3m. 1014s. 
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CLEVELAND (O.) BicycLE CLuB.— Race Meeting, 
held October 10. The following events were run 
off: — 

Quarter-mile. — First heat, C. B. Shannon, first, 49s.; 
second heat, H. Merrick, first, 49 2-5s.; final heat, M. Black, 
first, 50 2-5s. 

Five-mile. — R. Whittlesey, first, 24m. 7s.; E. Adams, 
secon 

Half-mile. — G. 
second, 

Half-mile Handicap. —C. B. Shannon (15 yds.), first, 
umn. 50s.; H. Merrick, second. 

Hundred-yards Slow Race.— R. Sheridan, first, 3m.; F. 
White, second. 

Two-mile Lap. — II. Merrick, first; M. Wade, second. 


Valliant, first, im. 43s.; M. Black, 


CHESTER ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION. — Meeting at 
the Cricket Ground, October 10. The following were 
the bicycle contests: Mile Bicycle, R. A. Rice, 
3m. 3114s.; Two-mile Bicycle, G. A. E. Kohler, 7m. 
3114s., his opponent taking a severe header; Con- 
solation Bicycle Race, won by Geo. C. de Lannoy. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. — Fall Games, 
October 16. Strangers’ Two-mile Bicycle Race: L. 
G. Kobb, 6m. 51s.; Two-mile Handicap, for Uni- 
versity students: Geo. B. Hancock, 455s., first in 7m. 
0714s.; Championship of Pennsylvania Bicycle Club : 
T. A. Schaeffer, first, 3m. 2714s.; a loafing race. 


TWELVE members of the Massachusetts Bicycle 
Club, in charge of President Henry W. Williams, 
accepted the invitation of the Citizens’ Bicycle Club, 
to visit New York, October 13, 14, and 15. The first 
day, being stormy, was given up to in-door amuse- 
ments, including dinner at the Grand Union; the 
evening being spent at the Bijou Theatre. Wednes- 
day’s programme included a trip to Orange, N. J., 
where the two clubs were met by the Hudson County 
Wheelmen, the whole party indulging in a delight- 
ful run, with dinner at Bloomfield. The day closed 
in New York with dinner at New York Athletic Club- 
house, and an entertainment later at the Citizens’ Club 
head-quarters. Thursday there was a run through 
Central Park to Yonkers, dinner being served at the 
Franklin House. On the return in the evening the 
party was dined by the Citizens’ Club, and return 
home on the 10:30 train. The Citizens’ Club proved 
themselves royal entertainers. 


CHICAGO MEETING. — A two-days’ race meet, un- 
der the auspices of the Chicago Bicycle Track Asso- 
ciation and the Illinois Division L.A.W., was held 
October 16 and 17, with the following results : — 


One-mile Novice.— First heat, G. Morton, first, 3m. 
1244s.; second heat, C. B. Pierce, first, 3m. 184s.; final 
heat, R. J. Surbridge, first, 4m. 23%s. 

One-mile. — W. F. Knapp, first, 2m. 49!¢s.; George E. 
Weber, second. 

One-mile Professional. —R. A. Neilson, 
Brooks, second. 

Two-mile.— W. F. Knapp, first, 5m. 484s.; N. H. Van 
Sicklen, second. 

One-mile Safety. —S. J. Whittaker, first, 3m. 193fs.; N. 
H.. Van Sicklen, second. 

Two-mile Handicap. — F. B. Bradley (scratch), first, 6m. 
118.; W.S. Webster (scratch), second. 

Ten-mile Professional. — R. A. Neilson, first, 30m. 214s. ; 
J. S. Prince, second; John Brooks, third; W. M. Wood- 
side, fourth. Records, from 6 to 10 miles, broken as 
follows: By W. M. Woodside, 6 miles, 17m. 53s.; 7 
miles, W. M. Woodside, 20m. 56%s.; 8 miles, ¥. M. 
Woodside, 23m. 57348.; 9 miles, W. M. Woodside, 27m. 5s. 


first; John 


SECOND DAY. 


a aad Columbia Cup.—N. H. Van Sicklen (W. O.), 
th. 9m, 

Two-mile Professional. — R. A. Neilson, first, 5m. 5434s. ; 
W. M. Woodside, second. 

Five-mile.— W. F. Knapp, first, 15m. 10%s.; Geo. E. 
Weber, second. 

One-mile State Championship. — W. S. Webster, first, 
3m. 44s.; F. B. Bradley, second. 

One-mile, 3.20 Class. — F. B. Bradley, first, zm. 58s.; W. 
G. E. Pierce, second. 
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One-mile. — H. W. Clark, first, 3m. 1144s.; W. F. Knapp, 
second, 

Five-mile Professional. — R. 
Prince, second. ‘ 

Three-mile Team Race. — Chicago Team, first, 32 points; 
Kishwaukees, second, 4 points. 

One-mile Tricycle. — S. G. Whittaker, first, 4m. 26s.; C. 
E. Kluge, second. 

One-mile Consolation, — W. C. Wise, first. 


A. Neilson, first; J. S. 


A LANTERN PARADE, under the marshalship of 
Lieutenant A. D. Peck, through whose labors the 
parade was brought about, was held by the Massa- 
chusetts Club, October 22. There were some 200 
men in line, many of the decorations and arrange- 
ments of lanterns being beautiful and novel. These 
included an umbrella frame with lanterns attached to 
the ribs, as well as to the machine; canopies, bowers, 
arches, a yacht, a butcher-wagon, etc., one tandem 
displaying 72 lanterns. ‘The line was assaulted from 
time to time by hoodlums, armed with sticks and 
missiles, the greatest disturbance occurring on Newton 
street, where W. W. Stall seized and attempted to 
conduct to the station-house a youth of eighteen years, 
who was making himself particularly cbnoxious. The 
police appeared but allowed the miscreant to escape. 
There should have been a police escort. 

MANCHESTER (N.H.) Races, October 23, as fol- 
lows: —One hundred yards Dash: F. O. Moulton, 
first, 13s.; Fifty-yards Run: F. O. Moulton, first, 
15s.; Slow Race: 100 yds., Moses Sheriff, first, 2m. 
26s.; Sprint Race: 100 yds., E. Sturgis, first, 11/9s. ; 
100 yards Safety: Will N. Upham, first, 14s.; 100 
yards Consolation: Clarence Remple, 14s. ; 100 yards 
Handicap: W. H. Upham, first, 13'/4s. 

NortH ADAMS (Mass.) BicycLeE CLUB FALL Tour- 
NAMENT, October 22, with the following events :—Half- 
mile: A. P. Dunn, first, tm. 38s.; Three-mile County 
Championship: R. Dewey, first, 10m. 50"/5s; 225 
yards: A. P. Dunn, first, 2m.; One-mile Champion- 
ship: J. M. Darby, 3m. 26s.; One mile: R. Dewey, 
first, 3m. 22"/o9s.; One-mile Novice: Homer Grans, 
first, 3m. 37s.; Three-mile: R. Dewey, first, 11m. 
26s. ; Two-mile: H. Pierce, first, 5m. 11s.; Consola- 
tion Race, H. Richmond, first, 3m. 55s. 

TuHoMAS R. FINLEY, of Smithville, N.J., has been 
declared a professional by the Racing Board of 
the L.A.W., with expulsion from the League, after 
an investigation of charges preferred under oath, by 
New Jersey wheelmen. 

In the special delivery letter service at Springfield, 
Mass., bicycles are successfully used. Two boys are 
employed, one coming on duty at 7 A.M. and the 
other relieving him at 3 P.M. They deliver about 
twenty-five letters a day, which insures a dollar per 
day each as compensation. A fair bicycle-rider can 
deliver five letters as réadily as could five boys on 
foot. The average time taken in making the delivery 
for the first week was 221/9m. and 21m., for the second 
week, twenty-four of the trips extending over a mile 
from the office. Local letters that are dropped into 
the office on Sunday are not delivered; but the mes- 
sengers are required to be at the office when the 
morning and evening mails arrive, to take to their des- 
tination such as come on those mails. The reports 
to Washington bear the entry, ‘Two messengers em- 
ployed with bicycles.” 

THREE members of the Genesee Bicycle Club, 
Messrs. Martin F. Shafer, Charles B. Kies, and J. J. 
Mosher, of Rochester, made the trip from Rochester 
to Buffalo and return, a distance of 1471/4 miles, Sep- 
tember 27, which is claimed to be the best record for 
a one day’s trip in western New York. Total time 
consumed, 21h. 20m. Actual riding time 14h., mak- 
ing an average of 10.51m. per hour. 
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Since the Springfield meet, where the principal 
events were won by Englishmen, who established 
many new records, Americans have far eclipsed any 
bicycle records ever made in the world, at every dis- 
tance up to 20 miles, excepting only three-quarters of 
a mile and one mile, which are held by the profes- 
sional, Howells; but even at these distances Americans 
hold the world amateur record. The American 
amateur records from 21 to 100 miles have been re- 
duced. Several tricycle records have also been 
lowered. 

The beginning was made September 30, at St. 
Louis, where George M. Hendee made the quarter- 
mile in 36'/5s., and William A. Rowe, made the mile 
in 2m. 38%/5s. October 9, at Springfield, F. F. Ives 
beat the American amateur record for 21 to 25 miles 
as follows: 21 miles, th. 6m. 25°/5s.; 22 miles, th. 
gm. 50s.; 23 miles, th. 13m. 2s.; 24 miles, rh. 16m. 
44/5s.; 25 miles, th. 19m. 6%/;s. October 10, same 
track, rode 100 miles, making American amateur rec- 
ords, for everything over 25 miles, as follows : — 


Miles. he m. Ss. Miles. him. s. Miles. h.m.s. 


26 1.27.52 1-5 51 3-07-47 1-5 76 4-51-14 
27 1.31.24 3-5 52 3.11.32 2-5 77 455-13 1-5 
28 1.35-12 1-5 53 3-15.26 2-5 78 4-58.50 4-5 
29 1-39-14 1-5 54 = 3-19.21 79 — §.02.22 2-5 
30 1.43.37 2-5 ss 3-23-13 2-5 80 5-09.01 1-5 
31 1.48.22 2-5 56 3-27-03 3-5 81 5-12-54 
32 1.52.41 1-5 57 3-31.22 1-5 82 5-16.30 1-5 
33 1.56.39 2-5 58 3-35-29 $3 5-19.06 3-5 
34 2.00.15 3-5 59 —-- 3-39-31 3-5 5-23-33 
35 2.03.40 3-5 3-43-31 85 5-27-14 
30 2.07.03 1-5 61 3-47-37 1-5 86 = 5.30.57 2-5 
37 2.10.40 1-5 62 = 3-51-51 3-5 87 55-34-35 3-5 
35 2.14.27 3-5 63 4.01.42 1-5 88 5-38-13 1-5 
39 2.18.29 3-5 04 = 4.05.32 89 -§-41-53 2-5 
40 2.22.31 3-5 65 pero | 1-5 90 5-45-35 
41 2.26.26 1-5 66 4-12.48 3-5 gi 5-49-31 1-5 
42 2.30.13 2-5 67 4-16.24 92 5-53-45 
43 2.34-301-5 63 4.20.16 4-5 93 §-57-41 2-5 
44 2.38.18 1-5 69 4-24.11 3-5 94 6.01.47 4-5 
45 2.42.27 2-5 7O 4.28.19 1-5 95 6.05.44 3-5 
40 2.46.40 1-5 71 4-32.22 2-5 96 6.09.32 2-5 
47 2.50.48 72 4.36.35 2-5 4 6.13-39 4-5 
48 2.54.50 73 4-40.24 6.17.42 4-5 
49 2.58.494-5 74 4-43-57 1-5 99 = 6.21.50 
50 3-03-30 75 447-33 100 6.25.30 


October 17, at Springfield, A. O. McGarrett made 
new records without hands: 14 mile, 433/ss.; 14 mile, 
Im. 25%/5s.; 34 mile, 2m. 102/5s.; 1 mile, 2m. 584/5s.; 
2 miles, 6m. 9°/5s., all being world’s records; Rowe rid- 
ing the mile and the half-mile, on the same day and 
track, in 2m. 36*/5s.,and Im. 124/5s., the last beating the 
world’s record, the first lowering the world’s amateur 
record only. October 19, at Springfield, Rowe made 
world’s records for every distance from 2 miles to 
one hour, excepting only the 3 miles. His time by 
miles is given in the following table: — 


Miles. Time. “Miles. Times. 
Beccces 2m. 44 4-5S. | ee a 31m. 37 1-58. 
2. 2 eo © © SM. 33 1-55. 12... 6 . « 34M. 32 3-5s. 
ae ae 8m. 20 2-5s. IZeeeses 37M. 24 3-58. 
4+. + «© © o TIM. II 4-58. ih: 5:90 +6 40m. 25s. 

Ss 6s » » & 14M. 07 2-5s. ieee 64 9 43m. 26 1-55. 
Diss cn ee 16m. 55 3-55. | a 46m. 27 2-5s. 
Foscsves 19M. 47 2-5S. ies < « © 54 49m. 25s. 

Seve see 22m. 41 4-5S. We ec eee 52m. 25 1-5s. 
“Puree s 25m. 41 4-5s. a 55m. 22 2-5S. 

SO <2 sb ss 28m. 37 4-5S.- BWececss 55m. 20s. 

201g. +. - . 59m. 46s. 


One hour: 20 miles, 1,012 yards, 4 inches. 


G. M. Hendee was referee; H. P. Merrill, F. W. 
Westervelt, and E. M. Wilkins were judges; W. N. 
Winans, C. H. Parsons, and H. W. Collins were 
timers; W. G. McGarret was scorer, and A. L. 
Atkins starter. October 23, Rowe made world’s 
records for 2 and 3 miles, his times being 5m. 
213/;s. and 8m. 72/ss., respectively; and on the same 
day and track made the world’s amateur record of 


2m. 35°/5s- for 1 mile. October 26, at Springfield, 
Rowe made the three-quarter mile in Im. 55"/ss., a 
word’s record, and on the same day and track tied 
the world’s record of 361/5s. for the quarter-mile. 

In the Corey-Hill contest, Saturday, October 24, 
the following riders upon bicycles were successful in 
reaching the summit: W. W. Stall, in 3m. 24!/ss. ; 
C. E. Whittier, in 3m. 344/5s.; W. M. Haradon, in 
3m. 4ol/;s.; Arthur Young, 3m. 42s.; R. E. Burnett, 
3m. 45'/os.; F. Eldred, 4m. 212/5s.; C. H. Town- 
send, 4m. 544/;s. The successful tricyclers were: 
J. W. Williams, in 3m. 462/5s.; Horace Crocker, 4m. 
13'/5s.; C. O. Danforth, 5m. 233/;s.; Fred White, 
6m. 11!/ys. Prizes: $50, $40, and $25 gold medals 
to the bicyclers who made the distance in the quickest 
time, and $50 and $40 gold medals to the fastest 
tricyclers. The officers were: referee, Abbott Bas- 
sett; judges, E. C. Hodges, L. R. Harrison, D. N. 
C. Hyams; timers, J. S. Doan, Freelan Morris, H. 
M. Sabin, J. E. Savell, and W. G. Smith; committee 
of arrangements, Dr. W. G. Kendall, and C. S. 
Howard. 





CANOEING. 


THE Royal Military College Boat and Canoe Club, 
of Kingston, Ont., is the new name by which these 
organizations will be hereafter known, they having 
consolidated. 


A NEw club was formed at Cincinnati by some of 
the canoeists of the boat club at that place; its name 
has not been given. 


THE New York Canoe Club has sent a challenge 
to the Royal Canoe Club of London, offering a chal- 
lenge cup, which is to be a perpetual trophy, similar 
to the America’s Cup for yachts. 


THE following races have been reported this 
month : — 

Springfield (Mass.) Canoe Club, October 17, Fall 
Regatta. A collation was given to the guests of the 
club before the races. Open paddling, Nereid, G. 
D. Pratt, won, the other contestants being John 
Bowles, F. D. Foot, E. C. Knappe, C. McKnight. 
Novice Sailing: Oahu, C. R. Forrest, 19m. 42s. 
Foe, C. W. Bliss, 20m. 43s. Tandem Paddling: 
Bowles and Knight, first; Pratt and. Knappe, second; 
and Jones and Dodd, third. One Hundred Yard 
Hand Paddling: L. Q. Jones, first; Bowles, second; 
Nickerson, Pratt, McKnight, in order named. Stand- 
ing Paddling (100 yards): McKnight, first; Bowles, 
Jones, and Nickerson, in order named. 

Two-mile sailing with turn: — 


Boat. , ee Start. Actual. 
Venture .. +2... -Q.Jones .. + + «2-19Q-1 -46 
CS arr ee iS: Barney ... ee pe 
Syiph 2.2065 - 3B ag ay e+ 8 + 6 219-13 39-35 
Vision .......A.W. Dodd... . .2-18-57 39-24 
Gluck .......J. Bowles .... . 42-19-35 40-50 
Girofla. ..... .F.A. Nickerson. . .2-19-00 42-17 
Girofle. .... 0. C. H. McKnight. . . 2-19-05 45-53 


One-mile sailing without ballast : — 
Start. Finish. Actual. 


Venture .. 2c ccc cc ccce 3-15-50 3-32-28 16-48 
eee ee se 3-16-13 3-34-13 1§-00 
Sylph .-+. ++ ee 8 ee 6 3716-31 3-34-40 18-09 
LO ae ee ee © «© 3-15-34 3-34-00 18-26 
SORA. sc ec ee 3-15-13 33-34-34 19-21 
ea ee + 3-15-04 3-34-25 19-21 


Toronto CANOE CLUB, September 19. — Paddling 
and Sailing races. ae, Colin Fraser; Zrora, Arthur 
Mason; Sadie V., F. M. Nicholson; 4da X., J. L. 
Kerr; Hugh Neilson, W. G. McKendrick and 
Robert Tyson. Sailing Race won by Colin Fraser; 
Paddling Race won by McKendrick. 
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THE Vesper Boat Club gave an entertainment, 
September 25, at its club-house, Lowell, Mass. The 
house was illuminated with lanterns. A band of 
music was stationed upon the steamer Pinafore, 
moored close by, and over thirty canoes, all brilliantly 
lighted, took a sail upon the river. Dancing was en- 
gaged in on their return. 


OTTrawA CANOE CLuB, September 26. — Tandem 
Race: Hemming and Baldwin won, with Brough 
and Wheeler, second. ‘The former used single-blade 
paddles, and the latter double. 


TorONTO CANOE CLUB, September 26. — Half-mile 
Handicap: Won by W. G. McKendrick; F. W. 
Mason, second; Arthur Mason, third. Open canoe, 
half-mile with turn: won by William Leys. Tandem 
Race: Fraser and Jacques; Neilson and F. W. 
Mason; Raymond and McKendrick, Nicholson and 
Arthur Mason; won by first named. Open Tandem: 
Leys and Parsons won; time, half-mile, in 5m. 15s. 


Jersey Ciry YacHT CLuB Canoe Sailing Race, 
September 26.— The race was set for the 24th, but 
owing to the canoeists being business men, and unable 
to leave, it was postponed. The course, triangular, 
was from off club-house, around the piles near south- 
east corner of Black ‘Tom (windward), thence to buoy 
near Ellis Island, to starting line (free), and repeat, 
a distance of 6 miles. The tide was flood in shore, 
and ebb in channel. Wind, strong, south-south-west. 


Name. Length. Start. Finish. Actual. Cor'cted. 
Lassie . .15-O 3-35-45 5-02-25 1-26-40 1-26-40 
Psyche . .14-0 3-35-45 5-15-00 1-40-15 1-38-15 
Fanny . -14-0 3-35-30 S-19-45. 1-44-15 1-42-45 


Tramp and Guenn were disabled, and Siren and Sea Ur- 
chin gave up race to render assistance. Judges: J. A. Hil- 
ton, J. H. Cames, and J. T. Roberts. 


KNICKERBOCKER CANOE CLUB Regatta, September 
26, off club-house, 152d street, North River, N.Y. — 
One-mile Open Paddling, with turn: M.G. Foster led 
by 15m. ; Edwin Gould, second. Three-miles Trian- 
gular Sailing: /Vettie, Vo. 7, W. L. Green, 32m. 35s. ; 
Daisy, G. O. Totten, Essex C.C., 35m. 178.; Freak, 
C. V. R. Schuyler, B.C.C., 38m. Is., and three 
other starters, who were disabled, ruled out or with- 
drew. ‘Tandem, one mile, with turn: Laura, Foster 
and Griffen, 5m. 15s.; “reas, Schuyler and Brokaw, 
B.C.C., 5m. 19s.; “Vo Name, Totten and Gould, 
5m. 30s. Paddling, one mile, with turn: ZLazra, 
M. G. Foster, 6m.; Dazsy, G. O. Totten, 6m. 55s. ; 
Nettie, O. Louenthal, not taken. Upset race: M. G. 
Foster won; C. C. Taylor, second. 


HARTFORD CANOE CLUuB, September 28. — Course, 
triangular, two miles: Ramdler, E. H. Fenn; Caro- 
lina, J. L. Green; Kestrel, Francis Goodwin; Lea, 
J.C. Abbott. The race was close and won in the 
above order. 


ROCKVILLE CANOE CLUB, September 28. — Skiff 
and Canoe race; wind variable in strength; J. E. 
Chrysler (skiff) won by half an hour; canoe Grede, 
B. W. Richards, second. Seven skiffs and two 
canoes were entered. 


ROCHESTER CANOE CLUB, October 8. — Sixth race 
for Angle Cup. The cup was presented to Sofronia, 
Commodore Andrews having won five out of the six 
races; second prize was won by Professor J. E. Mel- 
len. 


CHAUTAUQUA CANOE CuuB, October 10, at Albany, 
N.Y. — Edward Adriance won; G. Rehoe, E. S. 
Gladding, E. J. Gibson, Frank Weidman, and Joseph 
Clark following. 
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HARTFORD CANOE CLuB, October 10. — Annual 
Fall Regatta: wind, light north-west, dying out to- 
wards close. Half-mile Sail for Boys: Oahu, A. W. 
Gilbert, 13m.; Phyllis, 154m.; with three other 
starters. Half-mile Open Paddling: Venture, L. Q. 
Jones, Ist prize; Phyllis, W. F. Girard, Jr., second; 
with two other starters. Twenty-Yards Boys Pad- 
dling: Petrel, C. H. Saunders, first prize; Phydlis, 
H. L. Williams, second; with two other starters. 
One-mile Novice Sailing: Quonehticut, C. R. Forrest, 
19m.; Letlah, W. G. Abbot, not taken. Open Single 
or Tandem Standing Paddling, 100 yards: . Kismet, 
W. F. Girard, Jr., first; Vision, Dodd and Davidson; 
Foker, L. Ingraham; Gluck, J. Bowles; Venture, 
L. Q. Jones. One-mile Open Sailing, no limit to 
trim or rig: Gluck, J. Bowles, 21m. 46s.; Venture, 
L. Q. Jones, 22m. 26s.; Vision, A. W. Dodd, 28m. 
48s.; Oahu, A. W. Gilbert, 34m. 19s.; Phyllis, W. 
F. Girard, Jr, 35m. 26s.; Ramdler, E. H. Fenn, 38m. 
50s.; Rambler 2d., L. R. Ingraham, 47m.; Quoneht- 
zcut, C. R. Forrest, disabled. Hand Paddling, 100 
yards: Venture, L. Q. Jones, Im. 30s.; and six 
other starters. Half-mile Open Tandem Paddling: 
Vision, W. B. Davidson and A. W. Dodd; and four 
other starters. . Judge, C. H. Lawrence; time- 
keeper, Rev. Francis Goodwin; starter and clerk, 
Dr. G. L. Parmele; regatta committee, L. Q. Jones, 
C. R. Forrest, and E. Hart. Fenn. 


SHATTEMUC CANOE CLuB. — Fall Regatta, Octo- 
ber 10, at Sing Sing, N.Y. 

Paddling, second class: Cricket, J. K. Hand, won; 
Regina, G. F. Secor, second, and Dawn, W. M. 
Carpenter, third. 

Paddling, fourth class: Gypsie, H. M. Carpenter, 
won; Winnaker, G. O. Totten, second; Katydid, 
T. J. Hand, Jr., and Dingbat, W. S. Phraner, were 
entered. 

Tandem Race: Winnaker, J. H. Carpenter and 
G. F. Secor, won; Xatydid, Hand Brothers, second; 
Gypsie, Carpenter Brothers, and Dingbat, W. S. 
Phraner and G. O. Totten, fouled as neared finish. 

Sailing, Class A: course, triangular; A/idget, J. K. 
Hand, won; Regina, G. F. Secor, second; Dawz, 
W. M. Carpenter, withdrew. 

Sailing, Class B: course, triangular, first leg wind- 
ward; wind, very light; Katydid, T. J. Hand, Jr., 
won; Gypsie, H. M. Carpenter, second; Winnaker, 
G. O. Totten, third; 7zneta, J. H. Carpenter, fouled 
the buoy, and with Dingdat, W.S. Phraner withdrew. 

An Upset Race finished the regatta, which was 
witnessed by a large number. 


HARTFORD CANOE CLUB, October 14. — Commo- 
dore’s Cup Race: course, 2 miles; wind, very 
light and decreasing. The Phy//is was allowed 20s. 
and Quonehticut 43s. 


Boat and Crew. Start. Actual. Cor’cted. 
Vision, W. B. Davidson . . 4-37-00} 0-23-11, 0-23-114 
Phyllis, W. F. Girard + + 4-36-3154 0-23-52 = 0-23-32 
Rambler, E. H. Fenn. . . . 4-37-00 0-46-02} 0-46-02} 
Quonehticut, C. Forrest. . . 4-37-17 1-04-50 1-04-07 


Phyllis led, beating to windward. 


Mouican CaNoE Cius. — Oliver Cup Race, Octo- 
ber 15. — Course, 144 miles; 60 feet limit of sail. 


Boat. Crew. Start. Finish. 
Annie O.. . . .H.L. Thomas. . . . . 2-43-30 3-02-00 
Snake ..... R. W. Gibson. .... 2-44-00 3-02-25 
THOUS 5+ 0% 3 P. M. Wackerhagen. . 2-44-23 3-03-00 
Marion B. . . . R.S. Oliver... . . . 2-44-25 3-04-00 


Cup winner, Annie O. Wind, fresh northwest. Judges, 
starters, and time-keepers, Messrs. Palmer and Fernow. 

TRAMP (N.Y.C.C.) AND GUENN (B.C.C.) MATCHEs, 
October, at New York. — First race, N.Y.C.C. course: 
wind, reef southeast. Second race, same course, 








Sues aees 
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wind very squally; both races won by 7ramp. Third 
race: course from old Seawanhakan Basin around 
buoy No. 18, a distance of-7 miles; wind light and 
water smooth. Jassie joined the match and won 
easily, with Zvamp second. 

HARVARD CANOE CLuB. — Fall Race, October 24, 
on Charles River, Boston, Mass.: course, three miles, 
triangular; wind, light and variable; sailing: A. G. 
Webster, ’85, won by half a length; F. I. Proctor, 
°87, second; T. Dunham, M. S., third; E. K. Dun- 
ham, last. Prizes were silk banners for first two. 

CLuB ELrEctrions. — Harvard Canoe Club, Octo- 
ber 12: Commodore, H. S. Proctor, 87; secretary and 
treasurer, F. H. Sellens, L.S.S. Royal Military 
Boat and Canoe Club: Commodore, Major Fairt- 
lough; vice-commodore, Sergeant Morrow; rear- 
commodore, Corporal Henneker; burgee, triangular, 
red cross on white ground with crown. 

CRICKET. 

THE English Cricketers returned home October 1. 
The following is a véswmé of their matches in Septem- 
ber: — 

Sept. 1 and 2, Staten Island, 91, 244 = 335 to 62, 
72, 3 w. = 134; drawn. 

Sept. 5 and 7, Penjnsular (15), 283 to 69, 49 = 118. 

Sept. 9 and 10, Ontario (Toronto), 133 to 76, 38 = 
114. 

Sept. 10 and 11, Ontario (Toronto), 225 to 63,64 = 
127. . 
Lia 14, Montreal, 110 to 28, 42 = 70. 

Sept. 15, Montreal, 133, 4 w. to 92. 

Sept. 17, 18, and 19, All Philadelphia, 147, 122 = 
269 to 200, 178 = 378. 

Sept. 21, 22, and 23, All New York, 267 to 66, 
76 = 142. 

Sept. 24, 25, and 26, All Philadelphia, 193, 317 = 
510 to 147, 120= 267. 

Sept. 28 and 29, All New England, 59, 53 = 112 to 
66, 30 = 96. 

10 games; 8 won, I lost, and 1 drawn. . 

THE championship of the Commercial Cricket 
League, of eastern Massachusetts, was awarded to 
the Quincy Club, and the presentation of the medals 
was made at a benefit ball, held October 16. 

THE Longwood Cricket Club has played twenty- 
two matches during the season closed, winning six- 
teen, lost four, and two were drawn. 

J. H. ComBeEr, of Sussex County, Eng., arrived in 
this country October 12, and will reside permanently 
in Philadelphia. 

THE members of the old Boston Cricket Club held 
their annual reunion and dinner October 24. 

ENGLISH CRICKET SEASON OF 1885. — The fol- 
lowing is the summary of the leading counties : — 


Clubs. Matches. Won. Lost. Drawn. 
Nottinghamshire ... .12 6 1 5 
Yorkshire. ....-. 2 216 7 2 7 
Surrey. ....-- + + 216 ) 4 4 
Lancashire. ... +... «Il 6 3 2 
Kent. .-.cceceree J 4 3 2 
Gloucestershire .... «12 4 7 1 
Middlesex . ...++-+ +10 2 7 I 
Sussex. . . 0 «0+ +0 IZ 2 § 2 
Derbyshire. ....... 1 5 2 


& 
53 matches (13 not oman). 34,691 runs, with loss 
1,726 wickets; Surrey score 631 runs in 1 inning with Sus- 
sex; J. S. Carrick, highest individual score, 419, not out; 15 
batsmen in 29 innings made over 100 runs, 4 playing in- 
nings of over 200; Mr. W. W. Read made 100 and over in 
each of 5 innings; Mr. W. G. Grace in each of 3, once scoring 
221, not out; Mr. Shrewsbury, in one of his 3, once made 
224, not out; Mr. F. M. Lucas passed the “century” with 
215, not out; and Mr. W. E. Roller made 204 in one of his 
two ‘ centuries.” 


THE following matches have been reported for the 
month : — 
Peninsular and Kingsville, September 22, at Kings- 
ville, Ont.; former won, 35, 87 = 122 to 22,56 = 78. 
Baltimore Club Colts and Veterans, September 26; 
former won, 83, I inning, to 43, 97 = 140. 
Manhattan Wanderers and New Haven, September 
28, at New Haven, Coen. : — 
MANHATTAN WANDERERS. 
First Innings. Second Innings. 
MH. Tyers, b. Penl . ...1: 6. Priesiley . ..... 
H. Jewell, run out .... 1 oc. Dobson, b. Sloane. . . 
{ Cuddihy, b. Sloane. . . 7 c. Paul, b.Sloane.... 1 
R. R. Ogilby, c. Dobson, b. 
ea o c. Dobson, b. Priestley. . 7 
H. Coyne, run out . ... 0 c. and b. Priestley. - . . 19 
F. Thew, c. Sloane, b. 
aul... 1.2... 3 C Du Jardin, b. Sloane. 5 
H. Martin, c. andb. Sloane 2 st. Batty, b. Priestley . . 9 
A. J. Edwards, c. Batty, b. 
S AE eee 
Ratcliff, c. Edyvards, b. 
Sree © socvce t Lb w.yb. Sloame... 2 0 
Fernly, c. Du Jardin, b. 
Sloane... j|.... + 0 b. Priestley 
Lewis, not out .\. .... 2 notout... 
MEER 6 ss 6 the es oe t BERRS. 0 2s 


-e 


c. Paul, b. Sloane. ... 2 






Zlewo 


28 
NEW HAVEN. 


First Innings. Second Innings. 






Batty, b. Martin ..... 2 b. Tyers. soecvn 8 
Priestley,b. Tyers .... 1 b. Tyers......-. °° 3 
Sloane, b. Martin . . s b. Tyers. . 00 +62 00 O 
Sheppard, b. Tyers. . . . 0 c. Lewis, b. Tyers.... 0 
c. Dobson, b. Tyers... 0 .- or Tyers....0 
Du Jardin, notout.... 3 b.Cuddihy. ....... 3 
F.. Dobson, b. Tyers. . . o b. Tyers. ....++00 4 
Phoenix, b. Tyers.... 0 c. Ogilby, b. Tyers... 1 
Edwards, run out. ... 0 b. Cuddihy.......9 
Pal, AYRE. = « 0 + + 3) OE OM 6 cece cas D 
Springman, b. Tyers. .. 0 b. Tyers...+...-. 3 
i a a ae a ae | = 
= 33 
15 


Manhattan Wanderers and Quincy, September 30, 
at Quincy, Mass. : — 
MANHATTAN WANDERERS. 
First Innings. 











ae A a ee ee | 
J. J. Cuddihy, c. Carson, b. Burnie ........0+4- 3 
‘Tyers, c. Graham, b. Grierson. . . .. +200. see 033 
Coyne, BD. ROIMIS 66 cc ct ce we TL See ee 
TU OOERD Sos 5.6. 0 6 4 4 0 0 5 ave) a eae 
POUL, MOL OME «os wes 1s ° 06 « aa 
Scott, c. H. O’Neil, b. Grierson . bt eaten ee oe oe 
H. Martin, b. Burnie. .... Soo. 6 Se we br as 8 
A. B. Martin, c. J. O’Neil, b. Grierson ....+24..+. 3 
Perrand, &. Giegtby . 1 wc cc tse censenceca @ 
J.T. Gates, <7. O'Neil, b. Slingsby ..<0<228s 0 
BES 6a ee oe owe CeCe SOR NO ee Ne 6 06 oD 
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QUINCY. 

First Innings. Second Innings. 
Caven, b. Tyers ..... 3 b. Tyer8. ...2.20- 6 
H. O'Neil, C. Keen, b. 

LS ee ee ee ee Ee 
W. Carson, b. Tyers. . . 8 b. Tyers. as we ee 


Slingsby, c. Keen, b. Tyers 0 b. Tyers.....-+.+.2. 0 
Burnie, c. Scott, b. Mar- 

tin... 2... § Gordon, b, Coyne. . 
Graham, b. Martin. ... 0 b.Coyne......e-6 
Grierson, b. Tyers .... 0 b. Tyee... - ccc 
Stuart, b. Cuddihy. ... 8 b. Dyers «-cevse 
- K. O'Neil, not out. . .10 b. Martin ....cee 

aleigh, c. Farrand, b. 

Cuddihy ...... «+ 3 c.Cuddihy, b.Coyne. .. 1 
W. S. Donald, b. Tyers . 1 notout.......c0e0 4 
Byes, 3; wide, 1 ....-o @ leg-byes ...cccece 8 

48 53 


Longwood and Manhattan Wanderers, October 1, 
at Longwood, Mass. 
LONGWOOD. 
First Innings. Second Innings. 


L. Mansfield, b. Tyers. . 2 b. Tyers.... o 0 8 


Chambers, b. Cleverly . . 10 c. Coyne, b. Martin; : 326 

















Dutton, b. Cleverly. ... 0 b.Tyers.....+24. 0 

G. Wright, b. Cleverly. . 9 b. Pettitt. .....2.. 3 

Smith, 4 Tyers ..... 0 b.Cuddihy ...... 214 

Train, b. Tyers ..... 2 c.T. Pettitt, b. nrariied - 0 

S. Wright, b. Tyers . .. 0 b. Cleverly... . . 8 

Haughton, c. Martin, b. 

Tyers ......- ° b. Cuddihy. . 

T. Mansfield, notout . c. W. Pettitt, b. ‘Cleverly « . 

b. Cleverly. ....e0¢. 


not out. . 
b. Cleverly . es 
Byes, 10; leg- “byes, 1 eee 


Presberry, runout... . 
King, b, Cleverly .... 
Browne, absent ..... 
Byes, 6; leg-byes,2 ... 


Oiteanae 


MANHATTAN WANDERERS. 
First Innings. Second antag: 
Dr. Hurlbut, run out. . . o b. Chambers. ...... 2 
J.J. ma dg Chambers, 8 b.G. Wright ...... 0 


Tyers, c. L. Mansfield, b. 

‘Dutton. . 1 notout.. csc cece ec lF 
T. Pettitt, c. Haughton, b. 

Chambers .. «+s. -2t Lbav., 0B. Browne... «19 


W. Pettitt, run out. . 7 
Mountford, c. Haughton, 
b. Chambers. . . 4 
Cleverly, c. G. Wright, bs Gs 
Chambers .....++0O 
J. Keen 2... eee 
Scott, b. G. = er: 
Thew, runout. .... . 
H. Martin, b. G. Wright, 
H. Coyne, absent 
Byes, 43 sienna eee 


notout. ..... a ee ae 


L. Mansfield, b. G. 
Wright 26 6+ s0 ss 0 


eeee 


Bye, 1; wide,1 ..... 2 


as 
Alwuowso- 


Manhattan Wanderers and Harvard, October 2, at 
Cambridge, Mass. 
MANHATTAN WANDERERS. 





Dr. Hurlbut, c. McKean, b. Clark. .... ° oe 
seein, eee SHER SC CHORES Deed OB 
Tyers l.b.w., b. Ellis . 2.0 eee ewe eve ee eo 0 0 
Cleverly, c. Ellis, b. Biarkoe wc cscs evcrcce e 633 
Cuddihy, b. Markoe «1. ee eee ee ee ee eee 
T. Pettitt, c. Markoe, b. Rae os epee a ae 
W. Pettitt, c. Mansfield, MCE 6 ot a ce ee S 
» Keen, notout. .... Sta We ee See ee ae ae 
a ee eee ee ee a ee ee ee 
Thew, runout ... ure eae oe ae a eee 
Scott, c. Markoe, b. Smith’ cen e ss SCO se % o 
Byes, 8; leg-byes, 2 woe ee eee eS ee 
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HARVARD. 


First Innings. 


Second Innings. 
L. Mansfield, b. Tyers. . 1 


c. Cleverly, b. H. Mans- 

ME. ered: 4 Ge 4 0: 5-0 
T. H. Chase, b. Cleverly. 2 b. Tyers.......+. 6 
H. L. Clark, c. and b 


Cleverly ....0+2+.-- 10 b. Tyers 2. cece cve 2 
Smith, b. Cleverly ... . 4 b.Cleverly. ...... 10 
Ellis, stp. Scott, b. Tyers, 1 b. Cleverly. ....++. 0 
Markoe, b. Cleverly ©. . 4 b.Cleverly. .......14 
McKean, b. Tyers.... 0 b.Cleverly....... 16 
H. King, runout .... 0 b.Tyerss...0. i« ¥ 
Prentiss, notout ..... 3 b. Tyers ...+ese2020 
Duncan, stp. Scott, b. 

Tyers ..eee-eeee O nO Out... o - oO 


Byes, 10; leg- ‘byes, 1 pace 


25 6 
Staten Island and Belmont; October 3, at Staten 
Island, N.Y.: — 


STATEN ISLAND, 
First —_— 


. R. Moore, c. J. Scott, b. Wood... a ae oe 2 
- Webster, c. H. Turney, b. West . CEE DE DS ° 21 

Butler, c. Wood, b. West . owes eaetccecaeo se 

C. Wilson, b. Bradley. .... Te Le eee Te 
- H. Lambkin, b. West. . cs oe Cee ws ee F 
. S. Hill, c. Stoever, b. Bradiey as MONE we! @ 

R. R. Ogilby, run out... «ss owe 

F. Ennis, run out. ..... . eee 

R. McGregor, b. Bradiey a a a ° 

P. W. Smith, b. Bradley ..... . 

G. Hamilton, notout ..-esee-e ° 


BELMONT. 


Bradley, b. Butler. . . . cocee 0 6 
H. Turney, c. Hill, b. Lambkin - Pee ek oe 
A.M. Wood, b. Butler»... 05. eek woe Oe 
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x ee a ee eee a a ee a 
. A. Scott, &. Lambkin. .. ccccccecersiceec oD 
. P. Stoever, b. Butler. . 0+ ..c ec eccceecesers O 
W. Scott, b. Lambkin. ...cccccccccsesce & 

J. L. Scott, b. Lambkin ... 2. cc cc ccc eccsece fe) 

3S. Colliday, b. Butler... cccvcecses Sareea Oe 
kay ee, THOU GE soc <2 6 es + leacaiie ae Ones 

Leg-bye 1; wides, 2. . . . shay oh FOS - 3 
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Merion Seconds and Belmont Seconds; October 3, 
at Ardmore, Pa.; former won, 82, 18, 4w. = 100 to 58 
won on first innings. 

Quaker City Second and Young America Second; 
October 3, at Stenton, Pa.; 94 to 78, 8w.; drawn. 

Alma Bachelors and Benedicts; October 3, at 
Newark, N.J.; former won, 38 to 32. 

O.N.T. and Picked Eleven; October 3, at Newark, 
N.J.; former won, 103 to 58. 

T.'C. Patterson’s (eleven) and C. A. Newhall’s 
(eleven) ; October 3, at Wissahickon, Pa.; 38, 57 = 
95 to 65, one inning; drawn. 

Albany Ridgefield, and Amsterdam; 
at Albany, N.Y.: — 


ALBANY RIDGEFIELD. 
W. H. McNaughton, b. Bartlett .....+.0.ccccees 3 


October 8, 





G. H. Stevens, b. Neff. .... ie ke 04 ee oo RR 
R. Meek,run out... c.ccseseccvrevcecees 8 
LW McMaster, c. McNaughton, b. Lawson sss. 39 
W. Wallace, b. Woodland. ....ececsccecces 20 
I W. Mason, c. Palmateer, b. Neff . eta ee re 
B. W. ohnson, c, and b. Griswold. ....+«eecee 2 
A. L. Andrews, b. Woodhead ......ccccecee 2 
C. L. Pruyn, b. Woodhead. .. 2.2.20. eccceevee 3 
js AMON, NOL OUT sc cc ct eer cceeceners 
- S. Smart, Jr.,b. Lawson ....0.-+eeeeeee O 
PCRS E Tee Tee ee ee 5 
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AMSTERDAM. 
First Innings. Second Innings. , 


Lawson, c. Pruyn, b. 


idee. 668 -17 c. and b. Wallace..... ¥ 
H.S. Neff, b. McMaster. 1 b.Meek...... 

. Griswold, b. Meek. .10 c. McMaster, b. Wallace . ; 

5 Bartlett, b. McMas- 

OE 6 0s 04 os Oo b. Meek... 10200 +10 
w. Woodhead, b. Mason, o b. Wallace. ...22.-+9 


J. Jackson, c. ’McNaugh- 
ton, b. Meek. . 2... 


1 l.b.w., b., Wallace... 
F. Parmateer 1.b.w., b. 


+2 O 


ME se Cle ices 
Heath, b. Mc- 
Master ....-. I 

L. Clegg, b. McMaster... 3 

H. McNaughton, not outo b. 

J. McNaughton, b. Mc- 
Master ...«2+22+-+0 

Extras ...cecceee 2 


c. Lawson, b. Wallace. . . o 
Wallace cscs ee § 


MOE CUE e ccc ces eene 
cs eee 


a ie 


| sm 


I 4 

Willkesbarre Benedicts and Bachelors; October 8; 
former won,58, 44 7w. = 102 to 38, 46 = 84. 

Manhattan and Mikado; October 8, at 


ana) 


N.Y.; former won, 122 8w. to gI. 

Longwood and Albion; October 10, at Longwood, 
Mass. : — 

LONGWOOD, 

L. Mansfield, b. Jessup. . . 2 eee ee eee eeeve 6 
Lee, b. BurrowS . . ce scree cesnecee - § 
Appleton, |.b.w., b. Thorpe ..... ele «#5 - 2 
Chambers, c Burrows, Db. Jessup. we ccc eer ees 6 
G. W right, ¢. Burrows, b. jo ee ee ° - & 
Dutton, b. Thorpe . . ss career eseccsvee 2 
Ti. 2. Clark, Ds WIRES. ccc cc tee eee ee we o 
S. Wright, c. Burrows, b. Beach. ...... erkte) ae 
Train, c. Burrows, b. Beach... ...... » © 
F. Mansfield, notout ... sie eS alae ° - Oo 
Presbrey, c. Patrick, b. Burrows . eee ee ee ae 
Byes, 4; leg-byes, 73 WIMEG,§ wc ccc cee sees s 20 


¥ 


ALBION, 
First Innings. 
J._Thorpe, c. Chambers, b 
Dutton. . 6 
G. Beach, enka Mansfield, b. 
Chambers .....e- § C Train, b. Lee .2ee 3 


Second Innings. 


Runout.... 


oeeee 2 
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Durig, b. Chambers . . b. Lee... 22200 es O 
F. Gorse, c. L. Mansicld, 

b. Chambers ...... b. Clark ...cececes 1 
Bromley, c. G. Wright, b. 

CHAIDES ....5 5 = » 6 S. Wright, b. Clark . . o 
Patrick, c. S. Wright, b. Dut- 

COM . sc ereeeve a eee ee - 6 
Burrows, c. Presbrey, b. 

Chambers ...... o S. Wright, b. Clark . . 5 
Blood, b. Dutton. ... . © Remo... ec ssevs 6 
- Beach, b. Dutton. ... 0 b. Clark ....+2c2-2.0 °o 
essup, b. Chambers... 2 Notout ..... fe) 
Wragg,notout ..... o c.G. Wright, b. Lee 3 
Byes, 2; leg-byes,1 ... 3 Byes,3; w ide, ear 4 

20 30 


Newark and International; October 10, at Newark, 
N.J.; draw, with 64 to 62 runs, with one wicket. 

Merion Seconds and Young America Seconds; 
October 10, at Ardmore, Pa.; former won, 199 to 
29, 27 = 50. 

Philadelphia Second and Quaker City; October 10, 
at Philadelphia; former won, 104, 8 w. to 84. 

Belmont Veterans and Young America Veterans; 
October 10, at Stenton, Pa.; former won, 165 to go. 

Fall River and Brockton; October 10, at Brockton, 
Mass. : — 

FALL RIVER. 


Taylor, runout ....+2..-. a a eee ee 
Carroll, b. Greenway. .....+. To tee 
Howard 1.b.w., b. Astill. . 2... 2 see eee 00 0 0 
ONS SS ae eae ery or 8 
Burgess, c. Grierson, b. Greenway ...+..-e-+e+s 4 
Hyde, c. Graham, b. Greenw: Ce a oe 13 
McGraw, c.and b. POON SG soa 6 os 4 SiS: 8 eek Oe 
RD ee ee ee ee ee ee - 6 
Thornton, c. Ward, b. Gane sc cc wwe ioe wis 
Towers, c. Grierson, ee es ee ° 
Henson, 1.b.w., b. Astile Ser a eae phos skh 2 
Bye, 1; leg-bve, 1; wide,1 2.2.22 2c c ce eee 3 
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BROCKTONS 

ek. tet BERNE | ea ened eb ow coevseevwe @ 
Roffe, c. Burgess, b. Hindle ......-.-.ce2208 6 
Graham, c. Taylor, b. Hindle . . . 2... 22020-2026 13 
Ww. Astrill, SS are pe 6 8 wo 8 oom 12 
A. Ward, hy TOES TS yaaa ae alee me . 0 
Riley, b. "McGraw Seige ase Se Se ee ee 1 
Sikes, c. McGraw, b. Hindle ......... eee eA 
Greenway, NST 55 a ae 4 
Grierson, c. Henson, b. Howard ......2.2-. sso 8 
Smallwood, b. Howard ..... a a ae 2 
Cowell, not oe oe ae re te ee sme OD 
Byes, 6; wides, 3 . .... ++ Sb 5 OD 0,08 Se 9 
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Roxbury and Chelsea; October 10, at Chelsea, 
Mass. : — 
ROXBURY. 
Stewart, b.c.Heen 0.2. ce ccee sss ansneec 
Taylor, ee eee be 4.6) oS 6 6 5.50 8 
See Fe rebar sree Hime es 
I. Tyler, notout .......4.-. ee ee a I 
Liverage, b. Mason. 2.20. ssc ec cncces ee 1 
SS SERRE CRETE eee o 
PCE 6c 2K ec See ecb eesesese o 
Sen eT eee eee ee 1 
O’Brien, c. Martin, b.c. Keen ....... a 3 
Hopkins, c. Mason, b. Martin .....+. ++ ees 7 
- Riley, c. and b.c. Keen. «2... cece cece ee I 
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Germantown Veterans and Young America Veter- 
ans; October 14, at Nicetown, Pa.; former won, 149 to 
128. 

Baltimore and Germantown Seconds; former won, 
59 to 55. ; 

Zingari and Staten Island; October 15, at Staten 
Island, N.J.; former won 7 3, 51 = 124, to 63, 39 = 102. 

Longwood and St. Paul, October 17, at Concord, 
N.H.: — 


LONGWOOD. 
L. Mansfield, c. Coats, b. Canover ...+.e+ee8 I 
Haughton, b. Bayard.....+..-. Ser aneseun BS 
yg c. Brathwaite, b.Canover .....2.eece08 7 
. Mansfield, c. Bayard, b. Crowell. ... . Sseee F 
ae Hunnewell, ’b. Bayard . Mba tnteeena w 
Clyde, b. Bayard ..... Lab aentagwesseae @ 
King, c, Gordon, b. Bayard . PHvescse ten saws Me 
G. Wright, notout. .... ee ek eo ek ee | 
Deland, c. Coats, b. "pra ge ees wi et Gea ore ie 2 
Esterbrook, b. Bayard oe aS 8 Oa wai ese. DD 
Bohland, b.Crowell ..... LaRGDG ee wan -F 
Sears, c. Hunnewell, b. Crowell” ceoeecceversece @ 
Wells, c. McClintock, D Mayard . 1.0808 eos . ® 
0S 

ST. PAUL. 

First Innings. Second Innings. 

Coats, c. Lee, b. Clark . 10 b.Lee. .. . cee cee 1 


1 
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Young America and Baltimore, October 17, at 
Stenton, Pa.; former won 109 to 64. 

Belmont Second and Quaker City, October 17; 
former won 86 to 83. 

Merion Seconds and Belmonts Seconds, October 
17; former won 59 to 56. 

Staten Island and Zingari, October 19, at Staten 
Island, N.J.; former won 73 to 42, one inning. 

Spring Garden Institute and Tioga, October 20, at 
Tioga, Pa. ; former won 53 to 24, one inning. 

Longwood Bachelors and Benedicts, October 21, 
at Longwood, Mass.; former won 127 to 38. 

Zingari (11) and Staten Island (Lambkin’s 11), 
October 22, at Staten Island, N.J.; former won by 7 
wickets. Cuddihy, of the former club, by his bowl- 
ing, captured the whole ten wickets at cost of eight 
runs. 

CiuB ELEcTiIons. — Lowell International Cricket 
Club; president, R. C. Lucius; vice-presidents, J. A. 
Murphy, W. A. Whitaker; secretary, E. Sherwood; 
treasurer, F. H. Flagg. 


FISH AND FISHERY. 

SEPTEMBER fishing was excellent in the Adiron- 
dacks, and at Moosehead and Rangeley Lakes quite 
the reverse, although several large trout, weighing 
from 6 to 9 pounds, and one of 1014 pounds, were 
taken from the Rangeley system during the last few 
days of the open season. 

A 245-POUND halibut was caught October 22 in 
Boston harbor, near Boston Light. 

A SMALL-MOUTHED. black bass, weighing 614 
pounds, was taken with a fly and an 8-ounce rod at 
East Varick, Cayuga Lake, N.Y., October 13. 
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A MUSKALONGE measuring 49 inches in length, 
girth 21 inches, weighing 39 pounds, was taken in 
Lake Nipissing, near North Bay, Ont. Nine shots 
were fired before capture. 

STRIPED bass seem to be returning to their old 
haunts at Buzzard’s Bay, bass weighing from 3 to 15 
pounds having been taken daily, while the largest this 
season weighed 3844 pounds. 

THREE trout were taken at one cast from the west 
branch of the Penobscot river, this fall, with a total 
weight of 534 pounds. 

A CODFISH 5 feet 4 inches in length, weighing 110 
pounds, was recently caught on a trawl near Portland. 

SMELT fishing has been poor this fall. 

THE shooting of fish with shot-guns has been alto- 
gether too prevalent in New England this season. 

NATIONAL Rod and Reel Association, October 21, 
at Harlem Mere, Central Park, New York: annual 
casting tournament; casting towards north, platform 
six feet square and one foot above water. 

First day: raining; wind brisk, easterly. 

Single-hand fly casting open to amateurs; scale of 
points, 25 each; rods under 11 feet 6 inches : — 


Length Weight Dis- Deli- Accu- 
Names. Rod. Rod. tance. cacy. racy. Total. 
S. Polhamus . 11-6 9 94-6 20 20 114-6 
W.H. Goodwin 11-5 814 70-0 15 22 113 
W. Blackford . 11-6 gh 6S-o 22 18 108 
Ira Wood . . . 11-6 9's 71-0 20 15 106 
Judges, G; Trowbridge and H. P. Wells. Referee, J. 
Geddes. 

Salmon casting, open to all; rods under 18 feet; 
points, 25 each : — : ; 
R.C. Leonard . 18 37 125 18 12 155 
Ira Wood .. . ° 33 = - g 130 
E. Eggert. 


Judges J. Ss. Vi > Cleef dnd J. rs rensanett, Refe ree, Wy. 
C, Harris. 

Black bass casting (with minnows), on the Polo 
grounds: rods under 10 feet and 10 ounces; sinkers, 
1g ounce: — 


A.F. Dressel. . .— - 127 20 23 «10 
Dr. G. T _— = _ -- 123 20 20 163 
G. Poey ..... - 112 20 25 157 
C. G. Levison . . ) — 7 § 20 15 151% 
E. Eggert 15 10 106 

Judges, W.C. ‘Harr arris and Hi. c. Ww ells. Referee, F, En- 
dicott. 


Heavy bass casting on the Polo grounds: rods under 
9 feet, sinkers under 21g ounces. ‘The following is 
the number of feet cast and average : — 
W.H. Wood 


- 231 236 02-235 250 250 240 2-5 

. A. Roosevelt 204 202 1860 pe 190 193 4-5 
Eggert... §0 138 148 60 105 4-5 

Judges, C. G. Levison and W. G. She a. Referee, W. 


C, Harris. 
Second day: cross winds, water lumpy. 
Single-hand fly casting, open to all; rods under 11 
feet 6 inches : — 





Name. Length, Weight. Feet. 
R.C. Leonard .......- 11-0 9 92 
T, PRACHOTG . ot se ee 11-6 9 go 
Thomas B. Mills ....... 11-6 1034 85 
George Landman + 11-6 10 83 
Martin Culham ..... 11-6 93 83 
W.E. Hendrix ...... 11-6 7% 81 
ee ee a ae + + 11-6 10% 80 
E. Eggert. .....- oa ae — 10 78 
W.H. Goodwin. . 1-6 9 65 

Judges, Dr. R. H. ixeainoter and T. B. Stewart. Ref- 


eree, J. L. Vollotton. 

THE New York State Fish Commission held its fall 
meeting October 20, and appropriated $26,000 for the 
ensuing year. The president was authorized to pro- 
cure a quantity of spawn from the Oregon trout (sa/- 
mo purpuralus), with which to stock the waters of 
New York State, and Mr. Backford was directed to 
exchange 25,000 eggs of the rainbow trout with Pro- 
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fessor Von Behr, of Berlin, tor a like number of eggs 
from the German brown trout. 

Tue Connecticut Fish Commission has, during the 
past seven months, planted and hatched 5,733,000 
young shad, and has distributed 450,000. 

A NEW fish-hatchery has been established at the 
lower end of Lake Ontario. 

THE Society for the Promotion of the Norwegian 
Fisheries is to establish in the Christianford, near 
Dorbak, a biological station for the hatchery of sea- 
water food, fish, and salmon. 

Mr. BLACKFoRD, of Fulton Market, New York, 
received in October, for distribution to applicants, 
5,000 young carp, measuring three to four inches, 

OwInG to the breaking away of dams, and the con- 
struction of new ones, at the Rangeley Lakes, the 
trout will be protected for years to come. 

Tue planting of California trout in Adirondack 
streams has been quite a success, for many of these 
beautiful fish have been taken during the past sum- 
mer. 


SALMON fry placed in the tributaries of the Hudson, 
give promise of restocking those depleted streams, 

THE attempt to cultivate American brook trout in 
Scottish streams, made by the Duke of Ailsa, has not 
proved a success. 

THE New Jersey Fish Commissioners have stocked 
the ponds throughout the State with black bass. 

A NEW game association was formed and incorpo- 
rated in New York October 27, to be called the Tux- 
ado Park Association. Its object is to introduce and 
propagate fish and game on its lands, comprising 
5,000 acres in Rockland and Orange counties. A 
club-house has been erected at a cost of $75,000, and 
will be completed in June. The membership fee is 
Tixed at $6.00, and dues at $1.00. _ Its incorporators are 
Pierre Lorillard, Jr., George D. Finlay, William Kent, 
Gouverneur Tillotson, and Peter Lorillard. 


CLuB Erections. — National Rod and Reel Asso- 
ciation: president, H. P. McGown, Cuttyhunk Club; 
secretary, F. P. Mather, Cold Spring Harbor, N.Y.; 
treasurer, J. L. Valloton; both of the latter of Pasque 
Island Club. Wa Wa Yanda Fishing Club was in- 
corporated in New York October 2. Tivoli Rod and 
Gun Club, organized at Paterson, N.J.: president, 
David Senior; secretary and treasurer, J. P. Mulligan. 


GENERAL ATHLETICS. 


Tuk Wayne Athletic Club, of Jersey City, 
disbanded. 

THE Manhattan Athletic Club have obtained a plot 
of ground corner 59th street and Madison avenue, 
100 X 100, and have completed plans for a four-story 
and cellar brick club-house, to cost $450,000, all of 
which has been guaranteed. It will be the finest and 
best appointed, and largest building of its kind in the 
world. The scheme includes a boat-house on the 
Harlem river. ° 

THE Staten Island Athletic Club has bought land 
on Bement avenue, near the shore road, on which 
they will soon erect a club-house. 

ATHLETICS are having a healthy and apparently 
firm “boom” at Yale College just now, as there is 
renewed activity among the men. A new trainer has 
been procured, and the track put in prime condition. 

THE far-famed Williamsburg Athletic Club, which 
has been the parent of so many champion athletes, 
has gone out of existence, and has become merged in 
the Brooklyn Athletic Association. 


1 
ave 
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Tue team of Irish Athletes were tendered a dinner 
by the Olympic Athletic Club on October 6. The affair 
was a Success, many athletic celebrities being present. 


W. G. GrEorGE, the ex-amateur champion runner of 
England, sailed for America on the 17th of October. 


THE testimonial benefit tendered to L. E. Myers, 
the champion runner, on his retirement, at Madison 
Square Garden, New York, on October 17, was the 
greatest athletic meeting ever held in America. Over 
four hundred entries were received, and nearly all 
competed. A vast crowd filled the building, and 
when the champion appeared on the track the ap- 
plause was tremendous. He was enthusiastically 
received, and loaded with flowers; the applause was 
redoubled when he won his race in fine style; the 
handicapping was excellent and close, and exciting 
finishes were the order of the day. No better races 
under cover were ever seen. The affair was a finan- 
cial as well as an athletic success, and the managers 
presented to Mr. Myers the proceeds of the games, 
which amounted to $4,000. Detail account of events 
will be found under date of October 17. 


THE following events have been reported for the 
month : — 


Cummings and George, at Lillie. Bridge, London, 
England, September 28; match race at 10 miles. 
Cummings followed in his opponent’s footsteps for 
about a mile, and then passing him, drew away, and 
George never again reached him. The time made, 
51m. 63/5s., is the world’s record. George finished 
in 52m. 18s. 


New York ATHLETIC CLUB, September 30; 
Annual competition for the all-round championship 
of America. The contestants were Malcolm W. 
Ford, N.Y.A.C.; John Purcell, Civil Service Har- 
riers, Ireland; Alfred Ing, West Side A.C.; and 
John J. Van Houten, W.S.A.C. The rules of the 
competition provide that a contestant be credited with 
five points for first, three points for second, and one 
point for third place in each event; a contestant not 
coming inside of the standard of excellence in three 
events to be disqualified, and the record made up just 
as if he had not entered the competition; the points 
made by each competitor in each event tou be added 
together, and the one having the highest total to be 
declared the champion : — 


One hundred yards Dash, standard 1114s. — Ford, 11 1-5s., 
Purcell, 11 2-5s.; Ing, third by 1ft.; Van Houten, did not 
qualify. 

Putting 16-Ib. Shot, standard 32ft. — Purcell, 3s5ft. Sin.; 
Ing, 32ft. 2in.; Ford, 34ft. gin.; Van Houten did not qualify, 
only doing 31 ft. pain. 

Running High Jump, standard sft. — Ford, sft. 7'zin.; 
Purcell, sft. 64in.; Ing and Van Houten tied at 5ft. sin. 

One hundred and twenty yards, over ten 3ft. 6in. hurdles, 
standard 2014s. — Ford, 19%;s.; the other three did not 
qualify, and Van Houten was finally disqualified. 

Throwing 16-lb. Hammer, standard 7oft. — Ing, 77ft. gin. ; 
Ford, 7oft.; Purcell, unused to the American rules, failed to 
qualify. 

‘ Running Broad Jump, standard 1Sft. — Ford, 2oft. $3Zin. ; 
Purcell, 2oft. 2in.; Ing, 18ft. 7in. 

Pole Vault, standard 8ft.— Purcell and Ing tied at oft. 
6%in.; Ford did not qualify. 

Quarter-mile Run, standard 58s. — Ford, 57 3-5s.; Purcell, 

73%48.; Ing failed to qualify. 

Throwing 56-lb. Weight, standard 18ft.— Ing, 18ft.; the 
others did not qualify, and this put Purcell out of the com- 
netition. 

One-mile Run, standard 5m. 10s. — Ford and Ing failed 
to qualify, and were both finally disqualified, Ford’s time 
being 5m. 44s., and Ing’s, after once stopping, 6m. 56s. 

The points scored, were rae ake Purcell, 23; Ing, 23; 
but as neither of them escaped final disqualification, the 
championship was not awarded, but the three medals were 
given, after consultation, to the three men in the order 
given. 
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DARTMOUTH ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION. — Septem- 
ber 30, at Dartmouth, N. H. The College Brass 
Band enlivene dthe occasion. The association pre- 
sented gold medals for the breakers of records; Hale 
and Veasury, standing broad jump; Kinnard and 
Noyes, bicycle race. 


Otymric ATHLETIC CLUB. — New York, October 3. 
The chief events were Myers’ half-mile record, W. 
J. M. Barry’s hammer throw, and Lange’s fast walk :— 

One hundred yards Run, handicap, final. — W. C. White, 
M.A.C. (3 yds. start), first in 1o4gs.; D. D. Bulger, 
D.N.A.C. (5 yds.), second by a foot; twenty other com. 
petitors. 

One-mile Walk, handicap. — D. C. England, F.A.C. 
(180 yds. start), first in 6m. 4514s.; E. D. Lange (scratch), 
6m. 50 3.5s.; ten other competitors. 

One-mile (beginners’) Bicycle Race, scratch, final heat. — 
W. H. McCormick, Citizens’ B.C., first, 3m. 36%4s.; F. G. 
Warner, O.A.C., second by half a wheel; four other com- 
petitors. 

Four hundred and forty yards Run (beginners), scratch, 
final heat.— Ed. Egenberger, O.A.C., first, 58s.; F. M. 
Harrison, second by a yard; twenty-one other competitors. 

Two hundred te twenty yards Run, handicap, final heat. 
— W.C. White, M.A.C. (8 yds.), first in 22m. 2-5s.; A. C 
Grabo, N.J.A.C., second by 2 yds.; 20 other competitors. 

. E, Myers was on scratch, but would have had to break 
the record (22 2-5s.) to win. 

Two hundred and twenty yards Hurdle Race, handicap, 
final heat.—J. Pedlow, O.A.C, (10 yds.), first, 274gs.; A. 
C. Copland, O.A.C. (4 yds.), second by a yard; eleven other 
competitors. 

One-mile Run, handicap.— W. J. Hutchinson, O.A.C. 
(go yds.), first, qm. 36 4-5s.; G. Y. Gilbert, N.J.A.C. 
(36 yds.), second by a foot; eighteen other competitors. 

Exhibition Hammer Throw, English rules, viz.: Four- 
foot handle; 16 lbs. with the handle; 7-foot run. He threw 
114ft., the record (his own) is 116ft. The American rules 
are, 3-foot 6-inch handle; 16 lbs, without the handle; no 
run. This does not alter the American record. 

Two-mile Bicycle Race, handicap. — H. D. Edwards, 
H.W. (150 yds.), first, 6m. 45 1-5s.; D. H. Renton, scratch, 
S.1.A.C., second by 15 yds.; two other competitors. 

Half-mile Run, handicap. — This was the event of the 
day. Myers had announced his intention to attempt the 
record; but no one thought the feat possible, as the track 
was wet and soggy, and it was almost dark when this race 
started. The limit man had So yards’ start, and the other 
fourteen competitors had starts from that down to 48 yards. 
The champion started after his men like a shot, and cut 
down his competitors in his usual faultless style, passing 
the last six men in the last hundred yards, and winning the 
race by a foot in 1m. §5 2-5s., which breaks the American 
record (1m. y 3-58.) by 1-5s., and equals the English record 
(his own); E. Haubold second. 


MONTREAL AMATEUR ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION. — 
October 3, at Montreal, New York parties participat- 
ing. 

Fifty-six pound Weight. “4 sory: 2sft. 15gin. 

One hundred yards. — M. W. Ford, first heat, and J. L. 
Robertson, M.A.A.A., final heat. 

Two hundred and tweuty yards. — M. W. Ford, 24 3-5s. 

Running Broad Jump.— M. W. Ford, toft. 11in. 

Standing High Jump. — M. W. Ford, sft. 4%4in., and D. 
C. Little, the same; tossed for prize and former won. 

Two-mile Race. — M. Taggart of M.A.A.A., 10m. 20s. 

One-mile Race.—J. L. Moffat, —t 

Eight hundred yards Run. —J. i offat, 2m. 514s. 


WANDERERS, Halifax, N. S. — Annual Field Meet- 
ing, October 3; misty day, good track. 

Two-mile Walk.—R. H. Humphrey, 18m. 23s.; J. A. 
Bell, second; J. S. Pilcher, disqualified. 

Throwing the Cricket-ball. — P. E. Egerton, 3ooft.; G. A. 
Taylor, 295ft.; two others. 

Kicking the Foot-ball. — Egerton, 1soft.; three others. 

Putting the Shot.— W. G. Brookfield, 3oft. Sin.; two 
others. 

Two hundred and twenty yards, for boys. —C. S. Stayner 
won the final in 26s.; five others. 

One hundred yards Dash. —G. Carvill, 10 4-5s.; W. A. 
Henry, second; three others. 

One-mile Bicycle, open. —I. B. Patillo, 3m. 15s.; W. J. 
Wallace, second; three others. 

One-mile Run.—G. Tracy, 4m. 48s.; T. F. Murphy, 
second; six others. 

Two hundred and twenty yards Dash. — W. A. Henry and 
— tied in 24 3-5s., but Carvill refused to run it off; two 
others. 











One hundred and twenty yards Bicycle, Slow Race. — De 
Blois won from several others. 

Running High Jump. — W.S. Clouston, 4ft. gin.; Henry, 
second. 

eg ey | Broad Jump. —J. N. Duffus, 17ft., or 2ft. 73gin. 
less than Henry’s jump of last year. 

Quarter-mile Run. —G. Van Buskirk, 57}és., breaking 
Henry’s record by 3s.; E. Magee, second. 

One-mile Bicycle Club. — Patillo, 3m. 1714s.; Wallace, 
second; three others. 

uarter-mile Run, for boys under 21.— A. Bauld, 58s.; G. 

C. Hart, second; three others. 7 

One hundred and twenty yards Hurdle Race. — Henry, 
19s.; three others. ; 

Two hundred and twenty yards, for married members. — 
W. J. Stewart, 28!4s,; three others. 

Half-mile Bicycle, hands-off. — Patillo, 1m. 40s.; several 
others. 

Half-mile Run, — Tracy, 2m. 6%s.; J. 
second; three others. 

Half-mile Bicycle Ride and Run. — Wallace, 1m. 58}4s.; 
Patillo, second; several others. 

Quarter-mile Handicap, foot-ball players. — Murphy won 
from eight others. 


H. Whitford, 


New York ATHLETIC CLuB. — October 9, at Mott 
Haven, N.Y., seventeenth Annual Fall Games : — 


One hundred yards Run, handicap, final ae a 
Mapes, Columbia College (8 yds.), 10s.; S. D. Lee, B.A.A. 
(gyds.), second, by 4% yd. Fifteen competitors. 

Putting the Shot, scratch.—C. A. J. Querckberner, N.Y. 
A.C., qift. 43gin.; bai” M. Barry, Dublin, oft. gin. 

One-mile Run, — H. Kuhn, W.S.A.C. (70 Pha 4m, 
37 4-58.; E. C. Carter, P.A.C. (scratch), by 3 yds. Seven 
competitors. 

Running ait jae scratch. — E, J. Walshe, L.F.C., 
Ireland, and J. T. Rinehart, M.A.C., tied at 5ft. gin. 
Walshe won the toss, 

Half-mile Run, handicap. —D. J. Tompkins, M.A.C. (65 
yds.), 1m. 57 2-5s.; L. E. Myers, M.A.C. (scratch), by 8 yd. 

One hundred and twenty yards Run, scratch. —M. W. 
Ford, N.Y.A.C., 12 4-5s.; C. H. Mapes, Columbia College, 
second by 2 yds. 

Hammer Throwien, scratch. — W. L. Condon, B.A.C., 94 
ft. 2in.; W. J. M. Barry, Queen’s College, Cork, second. 

Two-mile Bicycle, handicap.— D. H. Renton, R.C.W.C., 
45 4-58.; W.D. Edwards (130), second. 

Running Broad Jump, scratch.— M. W. Ford, 2rft. sin. ; 
J. Purcell, C.S.H., Ireland, arft. gin. 

Three hundred yards Run, handicap, final. —F. W. 
Burns, B.A.A. (20 yds.), 32s.; S. S. Schuyler, M.A.C. 
(25 yds.), second. 

Fifty-six pound Weight, scratch. —C. A.J. Querckberner, 
N.Y.A.C., 26ft. 2in.; W. J. M. Barry, 24ft. 11in. 

One hundred and twenty yards Hurdle, handicap, final. 
— E. J. Walshe (scratch), 17 4-5s.; J. T. Reinhart (4 yds.), 
second, 

Obstacle Race. — A. A. Jordan, M.A.C., first; G. Y. Gil- 
bert, N.J.A.C., second. 


GrEoRGE H. SMITH AND H. M. JoHNsON.—October 
10, at Pittsburg, Pa., match race for $1,000 and 
the championship of America, 150 yds. Smith won 
by a few feet, in an alleged 141/9s., beating the world’s 
record !/gs. 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE ATHLETIC Sports. — October 
10, at North Adams, Mass.; several of the College 
records were broken. 


CoLuMBIA COLLEGE ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION. — 
October 16, at Mott Haven, New York : — 


One hundred yards Run.— Charles H. Mapes, 10 4-5s.; C. 
Randolph, second. 

One-mile Run. —C., F. Brandt, ’87, S. of L., 5m. 19s.; H. 
T. Watson, ’89, S. of M., second. 

Quarter-mile Run.— D. W. C. Cohen, ’87, S. of A., 5734s. 
Seven others ran, 

Putting the Shot, handicap. —C. M. Donnelly, ’86, S. of 
a, {oer SO gin.; C. E. Beckwith, ’87, S. of M. (2in.), 
gift. gin. 

Shimdionp Hurdle Race, 120 yds.—C. F. Bostwick, ’86, S. 
of I.., 20 3-5s.; A. Stevens, ’87, S. of M. (8 yds.), second. 

Two hundred and twenty yards Dash. —- J. Mapes, ’88, 
S. of A. (8 yds.), 29s.; S. Derickson (scratch), second. 

One-mile Walk. — F. A. Ware, ’86, S. of L. (scratch), 8m. 


15S. 

poeewing the Hammer. — W. A. Meikleham, ’S6, S. of A., 
75ft. Sin. 

Running High Jump, handicap. — Guy Richards, ’S7, S. 
of A. (scratch), 5ft. 834in.; B. J. Carroll, 89, S. of M. (7in.), 
sft. 74in, 
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Two-mile Bicycle, handicap, —D. H. Renton, ’86, S. of 
L., 6m. 35s. Best Columbia record. 

Running Broad Jump, handicap.— Guy Richards, ’87, S. 
of A, (Sin.), won. 

Pole Vault, handicap. — B. J. Carroll, ’89, S. of M. (10 
in.), won; A. Stevens, ’87, S. of M. (scratch), second. 
Half-mile Run. — Walk over for E. S. Appleby, ’86, S. 


Tug of War. —’S6 team won. 


WORCESTER TECHNICAL INSTITUTE, FALL MEET- 
ING. — October 16, at Worcester, Mass., several rec- 
ords were broken. Hop, step, and jump, Fairbanks, 
’86, 4oft. 7in.; Half-mile run, Marshall, ’86, 2m. 
171gs.; High kick, Penny, ’86, 8ft. 65/sin.; Half- 
mile and one-mile Bicycle race, Weston, ’87, Im. 37s., 
and 3m. 32!/ss. 


THE hopping record was broken, October 15, at 
Brooklyn, N.Y., by S. D. See, who hopped 50 yds. in 
7'ss., 80 yds. in 104/5s., and 100 yds. in 13%/5s. Timers : 
J. McMaster, W. H. Robertson, and D. Wilson; 
starter, A. Peverelly. 


CoLBy ACADEMY held sports, October 16, at New 
London, N.H. There were several well-contested 
events. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. — Annual fall 
games, October 16, at Philadelphia : — 


One hundred yards Run, handicap. —H. H. Seyfert, ’87 
(4 yds.), 103Zs.; H. B. Buck (scratch), second by a yard, 
after a dead heat in the final; seven others ran. 

Two-mile Bicycle, open.—-L. G. Kolb, 6m. 51s.; G. A. 
E. Kohler, second by 4 yds.; two others. 

Running High Jump, handicap. — W. B. Page, ’87 
(scratch), sft. gin.; F. B. Gummey, ’87 (7in.), second. 

Tug of War.—’86 won the final, ’S8 second; all four 
classes and the medical school contested. 

One-mile Run, handicap.—P. McGeorge, ’86 (scrfitch), 
5m. 30s.; F. C. Dade, ’88-(10 yds.), second by 5 yds.; four 
others ran. 

Running Broad Jump, handicap. — G. Brinton, ’88 (1ft.), 
21 ft.; A. R. Cline, ’87 (a2ft.), 19ft. 43¢in,; Page (scratch), 
17ft. Sin. 

Two hundred and twenty yards Run, strangers. —J. K. 
Shell, 27s.; J. W. Van Leer, Jr., second by 15 yds. 

Quarter-mile Run, handicap. — Buck (scratch), 55s.; H. 
K. Carver, ’88 (35 yds.), second by 10 yds.; four others ran. 

One-mile Walk, handicap.—J. B. Grier (50 yds.), 8m. 
21%s.; M. D. Wilt, ’88 (60 yds.), second by 15 yds.; one 
other. 

Throwing Sixteen-pound Hammer, handicap.—C. A. Gris- 
com, ’87 (7ft.), 72ft. sin.; L. Engle, ’87 (1oft.), 71ft. 10in.; 
Brinton (scratch), 71ft. Sin. 

One hundred and twenty yards Hurdle Race, handicap. — 
Page (scratch), 2144s.; S. F. Houston, 87 (5 yds.), second 
by 2 yds.; Cline, last, by 5 yds. 

One hundred yards Run, strangers. — Shell, 113%%s.; Van 
Leer second by a yard. 

Putting Sixteen-pound Shot, handicap. —Griscom (3ft.), 
32ft. 6in.; J. P. Tunis, ’86 (2ft.), 20ft. 1144in.; Gummey 
(scratch), 2oft. 1in. 

Twenty-two yards Run, handicap.—J. H. Haney, ’87 
(7 yds.), 24s.; Buck (scratch), second by 2 yds.; three others 


ran. 

Half-mile Run, handicap. — G. W. Pepper (scratch), 2m. 
15%s.; C. P. Mercer, ’86 (25 yds.), second by 20 yds.; three 
others ran. 

Two-mile Bicycle, handicap. — G. B. Hancock, ’87 (45s.) 
7m. 7%s.; A. D. Whittaker, ’87 (30s.), second by 150 yds.; 
Kohler (scratch), last by 20 yds. 

Pole Vault, handicap. — Cline (scratch), 7ft. 3%in.; 
McGeorge (1ft.), 4ft. 6in. 

— Run, strangers. — Shell, 643{s.; Van Leer 
second, 

Standing Broad Jump, handicap. —C. Dolan, ’87 (8in.), 
oft. 7in.; N. Downs, ’S9 (7in.), oft. 634in.; one other, 

One hundred yards Run, match.—C. C. Townsend, ’87, 
us.; F, E. Green, ’87, second, by 3 yds. 

Consolation Race, 440 yds. —L. Graves, 6334s.; C. W. 
VanVieet, second. 

One-mile Bicycle, Pennsylvania Bicycle Club.—T. A. 
Schaeffer, 3m. 2734s.; Kohler, second, by 5 yds. 

PULLMAN ATHLETIC CLuB, Pullman, IIl., FALt 
GAMEs : — 

One hundred yards Run, final. — H. H. Simith (344 yds.), 
10%s., first; E,. Butcher (scratch), second, 


One-mile Bicycle. — F.S. Bradley (20s. start), 3m. 2844s.; 
W.S. Webster (10), second. 
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One-mile Walk. — W. Spelding (scratch), 8m. 45s., 
H. J. Ewing (scratch), second. 

Putting Shot.—J. Murphy (scratch), first, 32ft. sin.; J. 
McNamara, second, 3aft. 3in. 

Running High Jump.— E. Butcher, sft., first; 
4ft. 10in., second. 


first; 


E. Lingo, 


Three-mile Bicycle. — Webster (25s.), 11m. 16s., first; 
Bradley (20s.), second. 
Two hundred and twenty yards Run. — H. H. Smith 


(61% yds.), 2424s., first; E. Butcher (scratch), second. 

Sixteen-pound "Hammer Throwing. — W. Murphy, 6eft. 
Sin., first; J. McNamara, second. 

Half-mile Run. —J. E. Corbett, 2m. 413{s.; H. Madden, 
second, 

Two hundred and twenty Hurdle. — Butcher and Lingo 
ran a dead heat in 29%s. 

One-mile Run. — O. Duffy, 5m. 10s.; E. Smith, second by 
10 yds. 

Pole Leaping. — Butcher, 633 ft. 

Four hundred and forty yards Run. — Butcher (scratch), 
56!4s.; Smith, second by 12 yds. 


THE Canadian cross country championship, October 
17, 55g miles over rough country. J. W. Moffatt, 
M.A.A.A., 38m. 47s., first; R. Larkin, S.A.A.A., 
second, 38m. 53s. 


MANHATTAN ATHLETIC CLUB’s Testimonial games 
for the benefit of L. E. Myers, October 17, at Madi- 
son Square Garden, New York City: 

Two hundred and twenty yards Run for Novices. — J. 
Walsh, P.A.C., 26 4-5s. ; H. Y. Smith, B.A.A., secon 
thirty- eight starters. 

One-mile W alk, handicap. —J. J. McDermott, O.A.C. 
(15s.), 7M. 358.5 E.F. Raynes, W.S.A.C. (30s. ), second by 
10 yds.; two heats, twenty ‘eight starters. 

Seventy-yards Run, handicap. —G. C. Walton, M.A.C, 
(5 yds.), 7 3-58.; G. E. Dunscombe, B.A.A. (5 yds.), sec- 
ond (after running a } ad heat) ; fifty- seven starters, 

Quarter-mile Run, for those who have never won first or 
ene in a running race.—W. M. Partridge, B.A.A., 
59 4-58.; C. Gill, A.A.C., second; thirty-three starters. 

ne aif. mile Run, handicap. — L. E. Myers, M.A.C. 
(scratch), 2m. 2s.; S. S. Schuyler, M.A.C. “(60 yas. ), sec- 
ond by 15 yds.; sixteen starters. 

Two hundred and twenty yards Run, handicap. — H. M. 
Schloss, P.A.C., (11 yds.), 24 3-58.; R. J.McCaul, O.A.C. 
(13 yds.), second by 4ft.; thirty- three starters. 

One-mile Run, handicap.—E. C. Carter, P.A.C. (scratch), 
4m. 39 4-58; P. D. Skillman, M.A.C, (60 yds.), second; two 
heats, forty-five starters. 

Two hundred and fifty yards over ten 2ft. 6-in. hurdles, 
handicap. —C. T. Wiegand, B.A.A. (12 yds.), 32 3-58.; A. 
A. Jordan, M.A.C. (5 yds. >; "second by 2 yds.; fourteen start- 
ers. 

Quarter-mile Pe handicap. — H. W. Janssen, 
(42 yds.), and F. W. Burns, B.A.A. (36 yds.), dead heat in 
§1 2-5s.; tossing Mle it, Ja ansse n won. 

Two-mile Bicycle, handic: ip. — D. H. Renton, S.1.A.C. 
(scratch), 7m. 4is.; F. B. Hawkins (12 yds.), second. 

Two hundred and twenty vards Run (veterans).—S. J. 
Cornell, M.A.C. (15 yds.), 26 2-5s.; W.R. Beers, N.Y.A. C. 
(7 yds.), second. About 4,500 people witnessed the games. 
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AMHERST COLLEGE ATHLETIC 
Fall Meeting, October 17. 
were broken: — 


ASSOCIATION. — 
The following records 


One-mile Walk. — Derby, ’So, 7m. 59s.; two others. 
One-mile Run. — Holton, ’87, 4m. 4614 s.; two others. 
Pole Vault. — Austin, ’SS, 8ft.; two others. 
Backward Crawl. — Woodin, ’SS, 95 ; two others. 
Backward Dash. — Smith, ’S9, 143{s.; two others. 





FRANCE MEDAL RACE, October 18, on the grounds 
of the Manhattan Athletic Club, at Brooklyn, N.Yo; 
distance, five-mile, handicap. — L. E. Myers (scratch), 
29m. 397/5s.; P. D. Skillman (scratch), 29m. 394/ss.; 
W. C. White (2m. 30s.), stopped at 47/; miles; W. 
Perry (1m. 10s.), at 4 miles. 


JouN Toptn (Rockland) and Frank Rivers 
(Hamilton, Ont.), October 19, at Brockton, Mass — 
Foot Race of 112 yards, the former winning by a foot. 
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PHILLIPS (Andover) ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION. — 
Fall Games, October 21. Throwing the base-ball, 
and one hundred yards dash were the only Andover 
records broken. 


PRINCETON COLLEGE ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION. — 
Fall Games, October 22, at Princeton, N.J. 


YALE ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION. — Fall Games, 
October 24, at New. Haven, Conn. There was a 
large meeting, which proved very successful. 


WILLIAM SMITH and Charles Green, October 24, 
at Johnston, Pa. One hundred yards run; won by 
former, by a couple of feet, in 103/4s. 


JaMEs CUNNINGHAM and Harry Cooper, October 
22, at Rittersviile, Pa. One hundred and twenty yards 
run; former won. 


EIGHTH REGIMENT N.G.S. nahh Y. GAMEs. — October 

30, at armory, New York City : 

One-mile Walk. — L. Newman, N.Y., 75s. ; 
ald, W.S.A.C., 15s. Time, 8m. 10s, 

Forty yards "Handicap. —N. Limcus, Jr., A.A.C. (3ft.), 

Mm. 4-5S- 
. Forty ‘yards Members. — G. D. Scott, W.S.A.C., 534 

Four hundred and forty yards Run. —J. Johnson (3 vie. )» 


J. F. McDon- 


65s 
7 mile Run.— P. D. Skillman, M.A.C. 5m. 10s.; four 
heats; track, 20 laps to the mile. 
Two hundred and twenty yards Hurdle. — A. T. Copeland, 
O0.A.C., 40s. 
Half-mile Run. —J. D. Lloyd, 2m. 37s. 


ATHLETIC CLUB OF INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, 
October 31, on Union Athletic Grounds at Boston, 
Mass. The attehdance was good; but no records of 
importance were made. 


FERGUSEN (Adams) and Warren (Cheshire), Octo- 
ber 31, at Renfrew, Mass. Three hundred yards 
foot Race; former won in 35s. 


HARVARD ATHLETIC ASSOCIATION. — Fall meet- 
ing October 31. A strong wind prevented any fast 
time. 

Bicycle Race. — Unimportant. 

Sixteen-pound Shot, handicap. — D. C. Clark, ’86 (scratch), 
36 ft. 814 in. Three other contestants. 
One hundred yards Dash, handica 
run: first, L. S. Thayer, 88 (4 ven won by a foot, in 
peaks. E. H. Rogers, ’87 (1 yard), second; D. D, Smith, 

7 (Scratch) ; W. S. Scott, Sq (4 yards), egg E. C. 
+ Mey 8S (6 yi ards), won by a yard, in 10 4-5s.; N. A. Phil- 
lips, ’8S (6 yards); J. W. Merrill, Jr., 89 (5 yards). Final, 
won by Stowell, in 11s 

Pole Vault. =is w. ', C. Craig, 
°S7, 7ft. 6in. 

One-mile Walk, handicap. — Ww. ek ke 4m. 30S.; 
won by 6in.; H. Hi. Bemis, ’87 (serateh); E. C. Wright, 36 
(scratch) ; Il. Swain, S.S., 405. 5 F. E. _Kinkeisin 89, 40S.; 
A, 30. Kna app, ’So, 50S.; W. Noble, L.S., 55s 

Running High ‘Jump, handicap. — D. c Clark, 86 (Sin.), 
won, 5ft. 9%in.; E. Buckingham, ’87 (7in.), second. 

One hundred and twenty yards F Hurdle, handicap. — F. L. 
Ii. Noble, ’S8 AP got won in 1714 s.; BR. B. Lund, ’88 (10 
yds.), second; J. D. Bradley, ’S6 (scratch). 

Quarter. mile Run, handicap. — S. G. Wells, ’86 (scratch) ; 3 
won in 2434s. Three other contestants. 

Fifty-six pound Weight.—D. B. Chamberlain, ’86, won; 
21ft. 7in. distance, and height 10 feet. Two other contest- 
ants. 

Running Broad Jump, handicap.—J. D. Bradley, ’86 
(scratch), won, 1oft. 1144in. Three other contestants. 

One-mile Run, handicap.— A. T. Dudley, ’87 (10 yds), 
won in 4m. 58s. Two other contestants. 

Two hundred and twenty yards Dash, handicap. —S. G. 
Wells, ’86 (scratch), won in 24s. Four other contest. 
ants. 

Sixteen-pound Hammer, handicap.—D. H. Clark, °86 
(1 ft.), won, 76ft. 1in. Five other contestants. 

Half-mile Run, hi andicap. —C. N. B. Wheeler, ’86, (90 
yds.) won in 1m, §9s.; Wendell Baker, ’86 (scratch), 2m. 
544s. One other contestant. 


CiuB ELeEctTions. — Amherst College Athletic 
Association: president, H. B. Perine, ’86; vice-presi- 
dent, O. T. Eastman, ’86; secretary and treasurer, 


Three heats were 


Dudley, °87, Sft. Mgin.; T 
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¥F. B. Pratt, ’87. — Boston College Athletic Associa- 
‘ion, September 27; president, S. J. Reynold; vice- 
president, J. J. Sheerin; secretary, A. F. Judge; 
a of sports, M. J. Corbett. — Harvard Ath- 
etic Association, October 13; president, R. D. Smith, 
*86; vice-president, Wendell Baker, ’87; secretary, 
¥. G. Balch, ’88; treasurer, J. S. Russell, ’87. — 
Jersey City Athletic Club: president, J. C. Appleby; 
recording secretary, C. H. Dickson; financial secre- 
tary, D. G. DeWitt. 


LACROSSE. 


THE championship of the New England League 
was won by the Independent Lacrosse Club of 
Boston. 

THE Montreal Lacrosse Team was entertained at 
Boston, on October 13, at a banquet, where eulogistic 
speeches were freely indulged in. 

THE Weymouth and Somerville game, which was 
announced for October 17, was forfeited by Wey- 
mouth. 

THE following matches have been reported for the 
month : — 

St. Regis Indians and Williamsburg A.C., Sep- 
tember 24, at Brooklyn; 3 to 2. 

St. Regis Indians and Williamsburg A.C., Septem- 
ber 26, at Brooklyn; 3 to 2. 

New York L.C. and St. Regis Indians. September 
28, at Staten Island; 2 to 1. 

St. Regis Indians and Williamsburg A.C., Septem- 
ber 29, at Brooklyn; 3 too. 

South Boston and Independent, October 5, at 
Boston; 2 (19m., 10m.) to 1 (8m.) 

Montreal and Druid, October 7, at Baltimore; 

to I. 

Montreal and New York, October 9, at New York; 
6 (3m., 3m. 57s., 6m. 14s., 6m. 45s., 11M. 57S., 30s.) 
to 3 (58s., 2m. 50s., 13m. I5s.). 

Montreal and New York, October to, at New 
York; 3 too. 

Montreal and Harvard, October 12, at Cambridge, 
Mass.; 9 to 1. 

Montreal and Boston, October 14, at Boston; 6 
(im., 17m., 10m., 12m., 17m., 20m.) to I. 

Capital and St. Regis Indians, October 17, at 
Ottawa; 3 to 1. 

Brooklyn Athletic Association and New York Uni- 
versity, October 19, at Brooklyn; 1 to o. 


Cus ELEctions. — Salem (Mass.) Lacrosse Club : 
President, William H. Whipple; vice-president, P. 
F. Packard; secretary, Arthur Hayward. 


ROWING. 


THE Executive Committee of the National Associ- 
ation of Amateur Oarsmen had a meeting October 10, 
at the Gilsey House, New York. James S. Alvin, 
of the Narragansett Club, was elected as member of 
committee to fill vacancy caused by the resignation of 
I. H. Houghton. 


AT a meeting of the Passaic River Amateur Rowing 
Association it was voted to submit to its members for 
action the feasibility of taking members from any 
regularly organized club in the States of New Jersey, 
New York, and Pennsylvania. 

THE referee of the Griffin-Ritz scull match, October 
6, declared the race off. 


THE following races are reported for the month :— 


Harlem Regatta Association, September 26, on 
Harlem river, N.Y.: wind, light; water lumpy and 
ebb tide; course, one mile straightaway. 
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Pair-oared gigs. — New York Athletic Club, 7m. 44s.; 
Nonpareil, 7m. 53s. 

Double. — Metropolitan, 6m. 38 1-5s; New York Athletic 
Club withdrew. 

unior singles. — H. Zwinger, 7m. 2s.; E. Coster, second, 
with four other starters, 

Pair-oared.— New York Athletic Club, 7m. 1214s. 

Junior four-oared.— New York Athletic Club, 6m. 115s.; 
Nonpareil, 6m. 2144s., Nassau, 6m, 24s. 

Senior singles.— R. Morse, Nassau B.C., 6m. 54 2-5s.3 
D. Nowlan, N.R.C., 6m. 59 4s.; W. Goepfert, Met R.C., 
withdrew. 

Eight-oared shells. —New York Athletic Club, 5m. 
56%s.; Union B.C., 6m. 24s.; Atlanta B.C., third. 

Six-oared gigs. — Nonpareil R.C., 6m. 37}¢s. 


Hudson Boat Club (Jersey City), September 26, 
on Broadway, Jersey City cove: course, one mile and 
a half, with turn. 

Junior medal.—Leon Abbett, Jr., won by three lengths; 
R. D. engined hy withdrawing, no time taken. 

Senior medal. —D. Crandall, one length; H. Ockers- 

hausen being the only competitor. 


CRESCENT Boat Cius. — First Regatta, September 
27,0n Bayou St. John, New Orleans, La.: course, 
one mile with turn. 

Junior singles. — B. Antony, by three lengths; two com- 
petitors. 

Senior singles.— O. Lagman, by six lengths; two com- 
petitors. 

Junior four gigs, with cox.—J. Weilberner, bow; W. H. 
Cobb, P. O. Kornbeck, H. Montreuil, Jr., and C. B. Beau- 
lieux, cox., 8m. 30s. by three lengths; one competitor. 

Senior four gigs, with cox.—R. Sancier, bow; J. Mar. 
quez, J. Schwarz, O. Lagman, and W. L. Sancier, cox.; 
§m., by four lengths; one competitor. 


PoroMac RIveR MatcH.— October 1. Singles: 
Smithson, Washington B.C., won easily; Fischer, 
P.B.C., and Lithelt, Rappahannock B.C., of Freder- 
icksburg, fouling. 


BAYSIDE ROWING CLuB. — Fall Regatta, October 
3, at Toronto, Ont.: water rough; four-oared boats; 
Stitton’s crew won three heats. 


PIONEER Boat CiLuB.— Fall Regatta, October 3, 
on Gowanus Bay, L.I.: smooth water and ebb tide; 
course, half mile and return. 


Four-oared gigs. — C. H. Tyson, bow; F. E. Fraser, J. H. 
Judge, and w it. Douglas, stroke, 6m.; M. Roberts, bow; 
W.H. Campbell, D. D. Butler, and W. H. Sayre, stroke, 
second, only a few feet. 

Four-oared shells. —A. Kuhn, bow; M. Beran, W. H. 
Douglas, and W. B. Young, stroke; 5m. 20s.; E. M. 
Tucker, bow, D. A. Taggert, M. Douglas, and W. H. 
Sayre, stroke, second, by two lengths. 

Singles. — W. B. Young; 6m. 3o0s.; three other starters. 

Canoe. — L. Roehnser, won; E. Morrow, second. 

A tub race and swimming contest finished the races, and 
the evening was spent in dancing and an amusing enter- 
tainment. 


GRAND TRUNK A.A.C.—Cooper Challenge Cup, 
October 7 : double sculls; three-quarter mile with turn; 
water rough. First trial was a foul; second attempt, T. 
R. Cushing and J. H. Duthie won by three lengths; 
time, 5m. 30s.; two competitors. 


BAYONNE ROWING AssOcIATION. — Fall Regatta, 
October 10, at Bergen Point, N.J.: water was very 
smooth at first, but towards the close was a little 
rough. 


Singles. —I. A. Gard, 6m. 21s.; C. T. Bull, 6m. 23s. 

Pair-oared gigs. —F. P. Hoff, bow, C. O. Stillman and 
E. E. Van Buskirk, cox.; 6m. 33s.; M. A. Hyatt, bow, T. 
B. Mettern and E. W. Nichols, cox.; 6m. 40s. 

Four-oared shells. — E. E. Van Buskirk, bow, I. A. Gard, 
F. P. Hoff, C. O. Stillman, stroke; 5m. 4os.; Joe Ellsworth, 
Jr bow, A. G. Troupe, M. A. Myatt, T. B. Mettern, stroke; 

m. 

Four-oared barges. —F. P. Hoff, bow; A. G. Troupe, G. 
S. Stitt, C. O. Stillman, stroke, E. E. Van Buskirk, cox.; 
6m. 54s.; G. Wylly, bow, J. Chadwick, M. A. Hyatt, T. 
Mettern, stroke, J. Ellsworth, Jr., cox.; 6m. 65s. 


ALCYONE Boat CLus. — October 10, off Bay Ridge, 
Brooklyn: eight-oared, with cox.: course from 
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Thirty-ninth to Fifty-fifth street. W. C. Hough’s crew 
won, the competitor breaking rowlock. Four-oared 
gigs, with cox.: course, three-quarter mile with turn. 
C. V. Nostrand’s crew won by a few feet. 





BaysipE Rowinc Cius. — Handicap Skiff Race, 
October 10, at Toronto, Ont.: course, one and a half 
mile, with turn. E. Adamson (scratch), won by a 
length; A. Somers (1/2 length), 2 lengths in lead of 
J. Mulligan (3 lengths); D. O’Halloran (4 lengths) ; 
3 lengths in the rear. 


YALE C1ass RACEs. — October 14, on Lake Sal- 
tonstall: wind fresh. 


Singles. — One and a half mile with turn; 
Appleton, 86; very slow time. 

Six-oared barge. —One mile straightaway; 
first; Scientific, second. 

Eight: -oared shells. — Two miles straightaway; Juniors 
won in 12m. 56s., beating the Sophomores by two lengths. 


won by Robert 


Academic, 


PROFESSIONAL DouBLE SCULL MATCH. — October 
15, between Hanlan and Lee, and Courtney and Con- 
ley, over the Pleasure Island Course, Hudson river, 
N.Y. Three miles, with turn; water smooth. Han- 
lan was an easy winner in 18m. 15s.; Courtney, 9s. 
later. 


HARVARD SCRATCH RACEs.— October 17, oppo- 
site boat-house on Charles River, Mass.: water 
smooth. The first race was for eight-oared barges, 
manned by experienced oarsmen from the three up- 
per classes; Mumford’s crew won by one-third of a 
length; Colony’s, one-third of a length ahead of Har- 
ris’ crew, while Porter’s was last. The second race 
was for novices, four crews competing; won by 
Beaumont’s crew, by half a length. The winning 
crews received pewter mugs. 


CoLuUMBIA COLLEGE. —Class four oar, October 20, 
at Harlemriver, N.Y.: course, one mile straightaway, 
from Madison-avenue bridge to boat-house opposite 
158th street; weather fine and water smooth. 7°88 
won bya length;no time taken; ’84 second, ’87 third, 
Class ’83 fourth. 


TEEMER AND HANLAN, America’s Championship, 
October 24, over the Pleasure Island Course, 3 
miles, with turn; the former won. Hanlan was out- 
rowed on the first half, and, when rounding the stake, 
upset, and withdrew. Time taken at the stake was, 
Teemer I1m. 35s., Hanlan 11m. 46s. 


LAING AND HOsMER. — October 29, on Lake Quin- 
sigamond, Worcester, Mass. The race was close, up 
to the turning stake (gm. 20s.), but afterwards one- 
sided. Joseph Laing, of Montreal, won by 2 
lengths, in 21m, I5s. 


GAUDAUR AND HAmMM.— October 30, at Creve 
Coeur Lake, St. Louis, Mo. It was a private con- 
test, no one present except subscribers. Course, three 
miles with turn; former won by a length and a half, 
in 20m. IOs. 


ELEcrions. — Harvard Boat Club, October 5; pres- 
ident, W. R. Wilson, ’86; vice-president, J. L. Snelling, 
’87; secretary, G. Dexter, ’87. St. Paul (Minn.) 
Boat Club, October 5; president, W. E. Bramhall; 1st 
vice- president, F. E. McArthur; 2d vice- -president, J. 
W. Stevens; secretary, C. E. Bean. Louisville 
(Ky.) Boat Club, September 28; president, A. Gris- 
wold; vice-president, J.C. Russell; secretary and 
treasurer, J. Jenkins. Farragut (Chicago) Boat 
Club, October 12; president, Lyman B. Glover; vice- 
president, L. W. Pitcher; secretary, G. R. Blodgett. 
Columbia College Boat Club, November 4; presi- 














dent, T. O. Rhinelander ; vice-president, — Lawrence; 
“secratary, T. V. Bourier. 
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SHOOTING. 
RIFLE, 


THE Minnesota National Guard Rifle Association 
was organized at close of tournament, September 24. 


THE following matches have been reported for the 
month :— 

NATIONAL RIFLE  AsSOCIATION. — Thirteenth 
meeting, September 16 to 24, at Creedmoor, N.Y. 
Best shots for each match, — First : 200 yards, open to 
directors, five rounds, standing, any rifle, J. S. Shep- 
herd, 22. ——Second: Judd Match, open to all, 200 
yards, seven rounds, standing, any rifle, aggregate of 
two scores to count for first prizes, H. R. Anderson, 
31, 3465; T. J. Dolan, 32, 3264; J. S. Shepherd, 
31, 3263; G. B. Thompson, 31, 32==63; J. F. Klein, 
31, 32=63.— Third: Wimbledon Cup, open to resi- 
dents of U.S., 1,000 yards, 30 shots, without artificial 
rest, cleaning allowed, J. W. Todd, 140; three com- 
petitors; former winners; 1875, Major Fulton; 1876, 
J. L. Allen; 1877, Dudley Selph; 1878, Frank Hyde; 
1879, C. H. Laird; 1880, W. M. Farrow; 1881, F. 
J. Rabbeth; 1882, W. Budworth; 1883, H. T. Rock- 
well; 1884, J. W. Todd. — Fourth: Military Cham- 
pionship of U.S., first stage, open to all, 200 and 500 
yards, seven shots, J. Grime, 31, 3465; second 
stage, open to prize takers of first stage, 600 yards, 10 
shots, J. K. Green, 45; M. Dolan, 45. — Fifth: 
Shorley Match, open to all, any military rifle, 800, 
goo, and 1,000 yards, 10 shots, any position, G. 
Joiner, 23d Regiment, N.Y.—Sixth: Continuous 
Match, all comers, 200 yards, 7 shots, standing, mili- 
tary rifle, one point allowed, John Corrie, 35.— 
Seventh: Governor’s match, open to all, 500 yards, 
any position, 7 shots, T. J. Dolan, 35. — Eighth: all 
comers and Marksmen’s Badge, 200 and 500 yards, 
standing at 200, prone at 500, 5 shots, Remington. 
J. S. Shepherd, John Kerr, and F. C. McLewer, all 
same score, 22, 2446. — Ninth: Brooklyn Furniture 
Company’s, open to teams of four of second division 
N.G.S.N.Y., Remington State-model, 200 and 500 
yards, 7 rounds, standing at 200, prone at 500, Team 
B, 23d Regiment, 110, 122=233.— Tenth: Hilton 
Trophy, teams of twelve, 200, 500, and 600 yards, 7 
shots, standing at 200 yards, Military Division of 
Atlantic, 343, 343, 311=997; former winners; 1878 
and 1879, New York; 1880, Division of Missouri; 
1881, New York; 1882, Pennsylvania; 1883, Michi- 
gan; and 1884, Division Atlantic. — Eleventh: Short 
Range Team, teams of four, 200 yards, 10 shots, 
Zettler Rifle Club, 180; N.R.A. Club, 174, allowance 
6=180. — Twelfth: Interstate Military, open to one 
team from each State and Territory, teams of twelve, 
standing at 200 yards, prone at 500, 10 shots, Penn- 
sylvania, 496, 518=1,014; former winners : 1875, New 
York; 1876, Connecticut; 1877, California; 1878, 
1879, New York; 1880, ‘New Jersey; 1881, New 
York; 1882, Pennsylvania; 1882, Michigan; 1884, 
Pennsylvania. — Thirteenth: Interstate long range, 
laid over. — Fourteenth: Teams of twelve from each 
Regiment, Battalion, or Company of N.G.S.N.Y., 
standing at 200 yards, prone at 500, 5 shots, 23d 
Regiment, 231, 247=478. — Fifteenth: First Divi- 
sion N.G.S.N.Y., teams of twelve from each regi- 
ment, battalion, or company, standing at 200 yards, 
prone at 500, 5 shots, 12th Regiment, 209, 239= 
448. — Sixteenth: Second Division N.G.S.N.Y., 
teams of twelve from each regiment, battalion, or 
company, standing at 200 yards, prone at 500, 5 
shots, 23d Regiment, 238, 249=487. — Seven- 
teenth: General Sheridan’s Skirmishers, teams of six 
of militia, navy, or army, of any country or State, 
600 to 200 yards and return, second-class targets, any 
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arm except magazine; Fourth Artillery, U.S.A., 
291, 268, 210769, who won in 1884. — Eighteenth : 
Army and Navy Journal Match, open to members of 
army, navy, or militia of any State, 200 yards, 7 
shots, T. J. Dolan, 33, 32, 31, 31, 31. — Nineteenth : 
Chambers Street Match, open to all, 500 yards, 7 
shots, any position, military rifle, one point, J. S. 
Shepherd, L. Geiger, T. J. Dolan, G. Joiner, J. F. 
Kline, and C. H. Gans, all the same 35, 3570. 


MINNESOTA NATIONAL GUARD. — First Tourna- 
ment, September 22 to 24, at Minneapolis, Minn. 
Nothing but Springfield rifles allowed; only two 
matches were open to the public. — Tuesday: first 
event, 200 yards, 7 shots, Sergeant Bacon, Co. H, 30; 
Stillwater Badge, 5 shots, 200, 300, and 500 yards, 21, 
24, 21==66. — Wednesday: Regimental Match, 200, 
300, and 500 yards, 2d Regiment, 165, 205, 150==520; 
All Comers’ Match, 10 shots, N. F. Revell, 42; 
Reeve Badge, 5 shots, 200, 500, and 600 yards, regi- 
mental officers, Lieutenant Bird, Co. D,21, 20, 16=57; 
Rapidity Match, 60 seconds, 200 yards, highest scores 
to count, N. C. Martin, 6-4s, 3-3s, 3-2s-39.—Thursday : 
Skinner Match, Champion Badge of State, 7 shots, 
200, 500, 600 yards, Corporal Walker, 31,27, 24—=82; 
Pillsbury Cup, teams of six, 7 shots, 200 and 500 
yards, Pillsbury team, 168, 145=313. 


LEOMINSTER AND FITCHBURG RIFLE CLUBs. — 


October 2, at Fitchburg, Mass., 200 yards, off-hand, 
30 shots, American Decimal target; score, 1,089 to 
1,049. 

BIDDEFORD (Me.) LIGHT INFANTRY AND Law- 
Match, 


RENCE (Mass.) CapeETs. — Telegraphic 
October 3; Biddeford, 198. 


THE Massachusetts State Militia held their annual 
competition at South Framingham, Mass., October 6; 
conditions good, excepting rain. Best scores: — 
Team Match, Company D, 1st Infantry (Roxbury), 
184; Field and Staff Match, 1st Cavalry, 127; Officers’ 
Match, Captain Whitney, Co. M, 6th Infantry, and 
Major Clark, 2d Infantry, 29 each; Soldiers’ Match, 
first class, Private Hinman, Co. D, Ist Reg’t; second 
class, Privates Davis, Co. G, 6th Reg’t, Reardon, Co. 
F, oth Reg’t, Flanders, Co. H, 1st Reg’t, White, 
Co. C, 2d Reg’t, each 29; third class, Corporal 
Jefferson, Co. A, 2d Reg’t, 28. 

MANCHESTER (N. H.) RIFLE ASSOCIATION. — Fall 
Meeting, October 6, 7, and 8. — Decimal Target, pos- 
sible 300; W. Dennison scored 257, and E. F. Rich- 
ardson, 254. | Creedmoor Prize Match, possible 100; 
W. Dennison, 92, and W. Graham, 91. 

THE City Guard, Co. F, 1st Reg’t, Hartford, 
Conn., October 8, won the Barbour Medal at the 
Rifle tournament, at Franklin Range; score 200 and 
500 yards, 257, 266=523. 

MASSACHUSETTS RIFLE ASSOCIATION, — Fall Meet- 
ing, October 8, 9, and 10, at Walnut Hill, Mass., 
Decimal, off-hand, possible, 280; E. F. Richardson, 
257,C. D. Palmer, 250; Decimal, rest, J. N. Frye, 
277, J. Francis, 276, G. W. Whitcomb, 276, D. L. 
Chase, 276; 600-yard carton, possible, 168, S. W. 
Wilder, 157, F. Yates (military, 28 points’ allowance), 
154. 

Boston Press CLus.—Seventh Annual Rifle Match, 
October 13, at Walnut Hill, Mass. Wind, variable 
and puffy, accompanied with rain. Team Match, 
Herald 19834; 500 yards’ Match, J. P. Frost (Globe, 
military 3 points allowed), 67; Individual Match, 
first class, H. A. Newman (/os¢), and D. B. Far- 
well (Adveriser), each 62; second class, F. C. 
Brownell (Hera/d, military), 62; third class, W. 
Johnson (Advertiser), 62. 
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VicroRIA RIFLE CLUB. — Long Range Match, 
October 16, at Toronto, Ont., 7 shots each, 800, goo, 
and 1,000 yards; G. Thomas (Mitford Rifle), 34, 29, 
28=91; A. Pain, 27, 31, 29=87; Lieutenant-Colonel 
Gibson (Hepburn), 29, 29, 24==82, and 7 others with 
smaller scores. 

WALNUT HILL, Mass., October 17, Mr. J. N. Frye 
scored a possible 100, with rest, on the Decimal tar- 
get, 1oshots at 200 yards, and M.C. Daulton, Co. M, 
8th Infantry, made 4 scores of 22, 22, 22, and 23, on 
the Creedmoor target. 

THE annual meeting of the Boston Press Rifle 
Association was held at the Parker House, Boston, 
October 31. After the usual good cheer the prizes 
won at the matches of the Association, held on the 
13th, were presented to the winners, and officers for 
the year were elected. 


CLuB ELEctTIoNns. — South Boston Rifle Club, Octo- 
ber 20, for six months; president, James Hearn; 
vice-president, Otto Harmand; secretary, John W. 
Mahoney. — Minnesota National Guard Rifle Associ- 
ation, September 24; president, E. W. Bird, 2d Regt, 
Fairmont; vice-president, Lieutenant., J. W. Castle, 
Co. K, Ist Regt., Stillwater; secretary, Lieutenant 
M. Skinner, Minneapolis. — Boston Press Rifle As- 
sociation, October 13: president, C. B. Danforth, 
Herald; vice-president, H. A. McGlenen; secretary, 
W. H. Hathaway, Herva/d; treasurer, J. R. Mann, 
Post. 


SHOTGUN. 


THE Malden Gun Club has changed its name to the 
Wellington Gun Club. 


THE newly patented Cincinnati blackbird is com- 
posed of a black composition, and is similar to the 
ordinary clay pigeon, but a trifle shallower, and proves 
the speediest artificial bird, — in a match at Columbia 
went as far as 80 and 90 yards. The flight is smooth, 
but deceiving. The material is asphaltum, and con- 
sequently breaks easily. 


THE following matches have been reported during 
the month : — 

Cleveland, Ohio, August 31: Chamberlin Cartridge 
Company’s prizes : J. R. Stice, Jacksonville, Il. 99, first 
prize; F. M. Eames, Bay Ridge, L.I., 95, fourth; 
second, third, fifth, and sixth prizes were tied. 

Michigan Trap Shooters’ Association, September 
g, 10, and 11, at Milford, Mich. : American clay birds, 
three traps, five yards apart, eighteen yards’ rise for 
singles and fifteen yards for doubles. — Wednesday : 
first, seven birds, Wakely, 7; second, seven birds, 
Wakely, 6; third, ten glass balls, Beebe, 10; fourth, 
seven birds, Beebe, 7; fifth, ten glass balls, Wakely 
and Zimmerman tie, 9; sixth, ten birds, Brown, 9; 
seventh, seven balls, Hewes and Beebe tie, 6. — Thurs- 
day: eighth, seven birds, Wakely, Brown, and Miller 
tie, 7; ninth,'ten balls, Hewes, 9; tenth, seven birds, 
Cooper and Richardson, tie, 7; eleventh, team cham- 
pionship, open to teams of five from any club or any 
team from any town in State where no club, ten birds 
and ten balls, Milford, 72.— Friday: twelfth, ten 
birds, Dunning, 9; thirteenth, seven birds, Miller, 7; 
fourteenth, individual State medal, twenty single and 
five double birds, C. N. Brown, Milford, 17, 7-23; 
fifteenth, ten balls, Christian, Barnum, and Beebe, 
tie, 8. 

Charleston (Ill.) Gun Club Tournament, Septem- 
ber 17, at Mattoon, IIl. : First, three clay birds, eighteen 
yards’ rise; H. S. Bell and J. S. Davis, of Paris, II1., 
tie, 3. Second, five live birds, twenty-one yards’ rise; 
four ties on 5; shot off, J. S. Davis, 3. Third, five 
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single clay birds, eighteen yards’ rise; McCrony, of 
Charleston and Paris, and Ficklin of Tuscola, tie, 5. 
Fourth, two live birds, five ties on 5; shot off on two 
birds, Hughes and Baggott, 2 

Wallingford, Conn., Fourth State Shoot, September 
23: twenty-five clay pigeons; V. A. Blakeslee, 19. 

Sherman (Columbus), Licking (Newark), and 
McIntyre (Zanesville) Gun Clubs, of Ohio, Septem- 
ber 25: five traps, five yards apart, 18 yards’ rise, 
National rules; scores, 194, 191, and 188. 

Poughkeepsie, N.Y., September 26: Wappinger’s 
Falls and Poughkeepsie Gun Clubs’ Gold Medal 
Match; ten single rotary, eighteen yards’; five pair 
doubles, straightaway, fifteen yards; J. M.Godinez, 
8, 7=15. 

The Xe. Louis tournament delegates had sweep- 
stake matches, October 1 and 2, at tame pigeons, 
blackbirds, English sparrows, globe flights, and clay 
pigeons. 

Malden Gun Club and Massachusetts Rifle Club, 
October 24, at Wellington range, for champion team 
badge: teams of five, five shots four times by each 
man; the former won, 15, 16, 13, 17=61, to 13, 17, 
14, 16=60 

Yonkers ‘and Washington Heights Gun Clubs, Oc- 
tober 22, at Yonkers, N.Y.: ten live pigeons, twenty- 
five yards, eighty yards’ boundary, both barrels, teams 
of twelve, ten shots; former won, 99 to 94. 

Hillside Rifle Club and Boston Press Rifle Club, 
October 24, at Waltham: former won, 355 to 3522/;. 
The latter club were two men short, and average two 
scores were counted. 

New England Trap Shooters’ Association, October 
28, at Wellington, Mass. Worcester, Fall River, 
Providence, Exeter, and Brockton were represented. 

At Walnut Hill, Mass., October 28, Mr. J. N. 
Frye made a clean score of 100 at long range; con- 
ditions good, with three-o’clock wind. 

Cit 3 ELEcTIONS. — Texas State Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation, September: president, J. D. Yocom, of Den- 
son; vice-president, A. C. Schreyver, of San Antonio; 
second vice-president, T. H. Mickeljohn; secretary, 
A. Thiele; treasurer, Charles Hunnewell. 


GAME, 


DEER have been more plentiful in Maine this sea- 
son than for many years, caused by the enforced game 
laws. 

QualIL have shown an increase the past season in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey. Maryland, and Delaware. 

WORCESTER SPORTS s Crus, Annual Hunt, 
* October 21. —The game. ned in was 100 partridges, 
20 woodcocks, 5 quail, 5 rabbits, 3 gray squirrels, 1 
fox, I owl, and I crow. Captain A. H. Perry’s com- 
pany made 506 points, Captain J. A. Titus’s, 1,280. 
The annual supper was held October 23. 

THE National Sportsmen’s Convention met at St. 
Louis September 29 to October 2, with a very large 
attendance. A resolution was voted, recommend- 
ing that a close and open season be adopted in all 
the States and Territories east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains; that no gun larger than No. 1oshould be used in 
hunting any kind of game; that the interests of game 
and fish should be blended, and that the Fish Commis- 
sioners should have charge of protection of game, and 
that Fish Wardeus should be appointed in each Con- 
gressional district, and deputy wardens in each county, 
with power of prosecuting all violators. The National 
Association for the Protection of Game and Fish was 
permanently organized to further the enactment of 
such laws. A constitution and by-laws was adopted, 
and all clubs represented at the convention became 
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members of the Association. John D. Johnson, of 
St. Louis, was elected president; and Enoch Moore, 
of Wilmington, Del., vice-president. The next meet- 
ing will be held at Chicago, June 1. 


CLuB ELrEctions. —New Hanover Gun and Ken- 
nel Club, organized at Wilmington, N.C.: president, 
Rev. Dr. Prichard; vice-president, W. A. Williams; 
secretary, J. C. Loder. 

TENNIS. 

SoME matches of unusual interest have taken 
place at the Boston Tennis Court during the month, 
a full account of which will be given in our next 


issue. 
LAWN-TENNIS. 


WE note that in a classification of English players 
given by the editors of Pastime, but seven names, 
including that of the champion, are placed higher 
than that of Dr. James Dwight. 


WE note with sincere regret the untimely death of 
one of England’s best known and most popular play- 
ers, Mr. Donald Stewart. 


Mr. W. E. HopGMAn, of the Newark L.T.C., 
holds the championship of Western New York. 


THE Dartmouth College championship is held by 
F. A. Howland, ’87. 


THE following matches are 
month : — 


THE Genesee Valley L.T. Club held a club tour- 
nament at Rochester, September 15. Mr. W. H. Lee 
won the singles, the runner up being W. H. Osgood. 
Score 6-5, 3-6, 6-2, 4-6, 6-1. Messrs. Angel and 
Ward won the doubles, and Miss Quimby and Mr. 
Oothout the mixed pairs. 


reported for the 


LAWN-TENNIS TOURNAMENT, MARITIME PROV- 
INCES. — The St. John (N.B.) Lawn-Tennis Club has 
seen but two seasons, yet it now has a membership ap- 
proaching seventy-five. The second tournament under 
its auspices was held September 15,16, 17.  Al- 
though competition was open to all clubs of the Mari- 
time Provinces, the players were chiefly from Halifax 
and St. John. The winners the first day — ladies’ 
and gentlemen’s doubles — were from Halifax, Miss 
Almon and Mr. H. B. Ferrie. 

On the second day, in the gentlemen’s doubles, St. 
John was the victor, through the playing of Messrs. 
A. Finlay and G. W. Jones. Mr. G. W. Jones also 
was the victor on the last day in the gentlemen’s 
doubles and so won'the championship of the Maritime 
Provinces. At the ball given by the tennis club to 
its friends on the evening of September 18 handsome 
prizes were awarded to the winners of the various 
contests. 


THE fall tournament of the Orange L.T.C. was held 
at Montrose, N.J., September 23, 24, 25. As a social 
event the interest in this meeting seems to increase 
each year. It was estimated that nearly 2,000 spec- 
tators were present on the last day. The quality of 
the play exhibited little or no improvement over that 
of last year. The events were decided as follows : — 

First singles. — H. W. Slocum, defeating C. A. Chase in 
the final, 11 1-6, 6-2, 6-1. 

First donthes. — Slocum _ Paton, defeating Chase and 
1,5 


Miss ken, defeating Mr. 


Appleton in the final, 4-6, 9 
Mixed pairs. — Sicome aaa’ 
and Miss Willis, 5-7, 6-2, 6-3. 
A TOURNAMENT for the single and double cham- 
pionship of the Southern States was held at Wilming- 
In the 


ton, Del., September 30 to October 3. 
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singles the title was secured by C. Belmont Davis, of 
Lehigh University, who defeated, in the final round, 
E. Porter, of Morristown, N.J., by three sets to love. 
Score, 6-2, 6-4, 6-2. The same two gentlemen, 
partnered, won the double championship, the runners 
up being Hilles and Johnston, of the Delaware Field 
Club, who were beaten by three sets to one. Score, 
6-4, 6-3, 0-6, 6-1. 

THE Countty Club, of N.Y., held a tournament at 

Bartow-on-the-Sound September 30, October 1, 2, and 

Mr. R. L. Beeckman won the first prize in singles, 
playing H. W. Slocum in the final and defeating him 
three sets toone. Score, 6-4, 6-2, 4-6, 6-4. Messrs. 
Beeckman and Slocum won the doubles, beating Van 
Rensselaer and Paton, in the final, by three sets to 
love. Score, 7-5, 7-5, 7-5- 

THE Ladies’ Out-Door Club, of Staten Island, held 
a very successful tournament at Tompkinsville, which 
was concluded October 5. The prize winners were 
as follows: Ladies’ singles, Miss Lesley; Ladies’ 
doubles, Miss Lesley and Miss Miller; Mixed pairs, 
Miss Smith and Mr. Beeckman. A prize for non- 
winners was won by Miss Ward. 

THE Longwood Cricket Club held a_ handicap 
tournament on its grounds October 6. ‘There were 
twenty-two entries in the singles, and they were 
divided into eight classes, as follows: J. Dwight owes 
half forty; F. Mansfield owes half fifteen; P. Sears, 
H. Sears, Kuhn, Presbrey, Keep, and Hooper, 
scratch; Shaw, Sawin, and Dodd receive half 
fifteen; H. Packard, Fenollosa, Rhinelander, and 
F. Packard receive fifteen; Barnes receives fifteen 
for a bisque; Bancroft, Keyes, Amory, and Wilder 
receive fifteen and a bisque; Ditson and Lilienthal 
receive half thirty. The eleven entries in the doubles 
were thus classified; Dwight and R. D. Sears owe 
half forty; Mansfieldand Presbrey owe fifteen; Hop- 
kins and Snow, Hooper and Dodd, Kuhn and Keep, 
and the brothers Sears, scratch; H. and F. Packard 
receive fifteen, and Taylor and Clark, Lilienthal and 
Pearson, Amory and Parker, Barnes and Bancroft 
receive half thirty. The feature of the tournament 
was the playing of Dr. Dwight, who had not been 
seen in public since his return from England. Not- 
withstanding the crushing odds, he won his way to 
the final round, and was then defeated by Philip 
Sears only after a long and exciting contest, the score 
being 2-6, 6-4, 4-6, 6-1, 6-4. The effect of*his 
practice abroad with the best players of the world 
upon his game is most marked, and is seen chiefly in 
» his increased certainty of return and command of 
the ball, and in his extreme quickness in taking 
advantage of his adversary’s errors. He has reached 
the point where he but seldom makes an error of 
judgment, and it is not surprising to learn that but 
few of the English players are now regarded as his 
superiors. In the doubles there were several good 
matches. Mansfield and Presbrey had to do all they 
knew in owing Hooper and Dodd fifteen, but they 
succeeded in winning two close sets, — 9-7 and 8-6. 
The champions found the Sears Brothers too much 
for them at the odds — owe half forty. Perhaps the 
best double game of the week was the final between 
Mansfield and Presbrey and P. and H. Sears, the 
former owing fifteen. After Mansfield and Presbrey 
had scored two sets —9-7 and 6-3— the youngsters 
pulled themselves together and won a love set, and 
for a time it looked as though they would win the 
fourth, but they finally lost it, — 5-7, — leaving Mans- 
field and Presbrey winners of first place. 

On October 9, Dr. Dwight and Thomas Pettitt 
played an exhibition match in the presence of several 
hundred spectators. On account of Pettitt’s defeat, 
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by Sears, at Newport, in September, much specula- 
tion had been indulged in as to his chances against 
Dwight, who was known to have had the best of Sears 
in their recent practice, the weight of opinion being 
decidedly in favor of Dwight. The first set confirmed 
this view, as the Doctor played strongly and confi- 
dently from the start. Pettitt, on the other hand, was 
playing apparently very carelessly, and scored but 
one game. From the beginning of the next set, 
however, Pettitt was evidently in earnest, and though 
Dwight made a hard fight of it, his careful, steady 
play was of no avail against the professional’s brilliant 
display of science. Dwight frequently resorted to 
tossing, —a stroke in which he excels, and to the ac- 
curacy of which he largely owed his success in the 
first set; but Pettitt’s smashes were very powerful 
and well placed, and his back-hand returns from the 
base line were simply superb, and secured the enthu- 
siastic applause of the spectators. Dwight scored but 
two games in the set, which was one of the finest 
exhibitions of the game ever seen in this country. 

The third was an eight-game set, and was hotly 
contested, Dwight playing a very hard game to beat, 
while Pettitt’s returns were more uncertain. Occa- 
sionally, however, he killed the ball in his inimitable 
style. Two manifestly erroneous decisions against 
him by Dwight’s umpire did not tend to improve his 
game, and the score was called seven games to five; 
Dwight wins. Then, by a succession of brilliant 
strokes, he scored two games in succession, making 
the score seven games in all. The Doctor seemed a 
trifle anxious, and missed one or two easy balls. It 
was anybody’s match; but the suspense was soon 
over, Dwight winning the final game without diffi- 
culty, and the match. This match was a treat to wit- 
ness, and was considered by those present who were 
competent to judge as being the best game hitherto 
played on this side of the water. Since this match 
Dwight and Pettitt have engaged in several practice 
games, in which the former has had the best of it, 
though pushed very hard by his brilliant antagonist. 
There is a general desire to see another match be- 
tween Sears and Pettitt, which will have to be post- 
poned to another season for its fulfilment. On any 
such form as that lately shown, the result of the New- 
port match would be reversed. 


THE Newark L.T.C. held its annual handicap tour- 
nament October 9 and following days. The singles 
were conducted on the ‘‘average” system, and the 
first prize for gentlemen was won by J. Battin, with 
a percentage of games won of 68.8. The ladies’ 
singles were won by Miss Mary Hayes, with a per- 
centage of 69. 

THE annual tournament of the Intercollegiate L.T. 
Association was held at New Haven, October 15, 16, 
and 17. The colleges represented were: Harvard, 
Yale, Amherst, Brown, Princeton, Trinity, Wesleyan, 
Williams, and Lehigh. First singles was won by 
Knapp of Yale. His principal contests were with 
Brinley of Trinity, and Duryea of Williams, the 
former player losing the third set, 3-6, quite unneces- 
sarily, after having won the first, 6-4, and lost the 
second, 4-6. Knapp’s game with Duryea was a hard 
struggle, but his well-known perseverance enabled him 
to pull through the first set, 10-8, the second by the 
same score, and the third, 6-3. Mr. Duryea showed 
much skill and nerve, and with greater experience 
should rank among the best. Much was expected of 
the Sears Brothers, but the hard courts, to which 
they were unaccustomed, prevented them from show- 
ing their true form. It is said that the Association 
has voted to hold its future meetings on dirt or clay 
courts, a course of action which seems, to say the 
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least, a little premature. The second place in sin- 
gles was won by Brinley. First doubles by Knapp 
and Shipman (Yale), and second doubles by Chase 
and Pratt (Amherst). 

A MATCH for a Silver Cup, between the Phillips 
Exeter and Phillips Andover academies, took place 
at Exeter, N.H., October 21. Andover was repre- 
sented by Messrs. Breed and Shaw, and Exeter by 
Messrs. Huntington and Meehan. MHuntington de- 
feated Breed in two sets, 6-4, 6-2; and Exeter also 
won the double match, 6-1, 5-6, 6-3. 


YACHTING. 


THE match attempted between Jay Gould’s steam- 
yacht Aza/anta and J. B. Herreshoff’s S¢z/etto has been 
given up, as no course could be found which satisfied 
both owners. 


THE sloop Puritan left New York, September 24, 
for Boston. She is laid up for winter at Beverly 
(Mass.) bridge. Captain Crocker, the sailing-master, 
received quite an ovation on his arrival at his home 
in Cohasset, Mass.; seventy-five friends and neigh- 
bors presented him with an elegant silver pitcher 
and goblets to match. September 30 a dinner was 
given in his honor at Tafts’, Point Shirley, Boston, and 
another, October 8, by the Merchants’ Club of Boston. 

THE English cutter Genesta sailed for home Octo- 
ber 7. She had replaced her racing spars for a jury 
rig. Three of her crew return home by other means, 
and Mr. J. Beaver Webb sailed October 10, on ocean 
steamer //ée, taking with him the silver ware that the 
Genesta had won. She arrived at Portsmouth, Eng., 
October 28, having made the passage in nineteen days 
ten hours. Great enthusiasm was shown by crowds 
on the yachts and vessels as she came into port flying 
three first-prize flags. 

THE Boston Yacht Club, at its meeting early in 
October, authorized the purchase of land and build- 
ings belonging to Pierce Bros., City Point. This will 
give the club an unusual opportunity of enlarging 
their present beautiful landing and house. 


A RECEPTION and banquet was given to Captain Joe 
Ellsworth, October 28, at Bayonne, N.J., as a testi- 
monial for his work on the successful Puritan in her 
America’s Cup races. 

AT a meeting of the New York Yacht Club, held 
October 22, a committee was appointed to procure 
and present a piece of silver ware to the owners of the 
yacht Puritan, as a token of appreciation for the 
defence of the America’s Cup. A vote of thanks was 
passed to the owners of the Priscilla, Bedouin, and 
Gracie. 

OnE hundred and more Boston yachtsmen gave a 
testimonial, in the shape of a banquet, to the owners 
of the Puritan, at Parker House, Boston, on the 
evening of October 28. 


AT a special meeting of the American (steam) 
Yacht Club, held October 27, the official award of 
prizes won in the club’s races, July 16, were made. 
The Atalanta takes Commodore’s Cup, instead of 
Stiletto, as reported; Viola, Emery Cup, for third 
class; Mo. 246, Isherwood Cup; other awards the 
same as herebefore given. Our October issue con- 
tained the actual time and water-line measurement. 
The official report just received obliges us to make 
the following corrections: Viola, actual time, 8h. 
49m. 37s.; Marion, 1th. 40m.; Lurline, 7h. 41m. 
448.; Stiletto, water-line, 91 feet 3 inches; Vo. 246, 
146 feet; Skylark, 90 feet; Marion,67 feet; Promise, 
87 feet. The following is the record of the yachts 
upon which prizes were awarded : — 
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FIRST CLASS. 
Kinney. Emery. Isher’d. Lundborg. Haswell. 


Yachts. 


Atalanta . —o-11-48 2.6711 —0-09-35 4-53-50 
SECOND CLASS. 
Rival . . — 0-20-10 + 0.03.14 2.7220 — 0-19-01 4-50-31 
Utonana, — 1-04-36 — 0-47-13 2.3857 + 0-10-38 612-53 
en, — 0-27-31 — 0-10-06 2.6271 + 0-02-29 4-50-54 
Radha .— 0-16-27 + 0-00-03 2.7003 — 0-17-04 5-24-01 
Promise. ——— 9 ——— —— ——— ie aR 
Norma . =——— ee site Satin eins 
Sophia .— 0-38-59 — 0-19-14 2.5714 ——— 6-27-57 
Lurline .— 1-25-02 — 1-02-26 2.3349 — 1-00-24 ——— 
Skylark .— 1-01-16 — 0-41-00 2.4471 —— — --—-— 
THIRD CLASS. 

Viola. . ——— —0-54-50 2.4167 ——— 823-13 
Marion .— 4-38-57 — 4-22-52 1.0883 -—<—-—- --— 
No. 246 .-+ 0-11-25 ——— 2.9803 —0-22-00 5-43-14 
Stiletto . —-—-— -——— —— —_ <= a PR RIE 
Lucile... ——— ——— 2.9366 — 1-21-18 6-05-39 
Aida .. —~-— ——— 273807 —-—— -—— 

Kinney prize. —One class; qualifications: cruising 
yachts with steam only from tubular boilers. Above 


time is the difference between actual and calculated 
times. 

Emery prize. — Qualifications: government in- 
spected boilers not exceeding 125 pounds’ pressure; 
speed in knots per hour should equal 27/;9 times the 
cube root of water-line; yachts divided into three 
classes. Above time is the difference between actual 
and calculated times. 

Isherwood prize. — Qualification: one class speed 
in knots per hour divided by cube root of water-line. 

Lundborg prize. —Qualifications : one class; formula 

S(AP+A'P'+A"P")® 

P L (0.5448 B + 1.7308 D) 
(A, A! A!’ = area of cylinders; P, P! P!!=mean 
pressure of stroke; [I = water-line; B= greatest 
breadth on water-line, below if wider; D = mean 
draught; S = length of stroke; p = mean pitch of 
propeller. 

Haswell Rule used last year: @/G-C, 

a 
G = grate surface; C = combustion; 
T = gross tonnage; V = Velocity. 


on 


Crus ELeEctions. — Ohio Yacht Club, of Toledo, 
organized October 21, 95 members: commodore, S. 
C. Reynolds; vice-commodore, George W. Bills; rear- 
commodore, James Dority; secretary, J. E. Gunckel; 
treasurer, G. H. Ketcham. —Oswego Yacht Club,,. 
November 2: commodore, W. B. Phelps, Jr.; vice- 
commodore, Allen Arms; secretary, A. N. Radcliffe; 
treasurer, Geo. D. Hart. 


THE following new yachts have been reported for- 
the month : — 


Cutter built by William Wiser, Jr., of Bridesburg 
(near Philadelphia), Pa., for James Bond; 33 ft. 
over all, 11 ft. 4 in. beam, and 6 ft. 6 in. depth; she 
is named A/exie, and sailed her trial trip October 10. 

Center-board schooner built by Poillon Bros., 
Brooklyn, from designs of A. Carey Smith, for a gen- 
tleman in Florida, who is to use it for cruising in 
those waters; she is 55 ft. in length, 16 ft. beam, 
5 ft. depth, and will draw 2 ft. 8 in. A trunk cabin 
gives 6 ft. 3 in. head-room; keel is solid white oak, 
extends some distance over the throats of the floor 
forward and aft of center-board. She was launched 


the middle of October, and has been named Whim. 


PIERRE LORILLARD, of New York, is having a 
steam-yacht built by Samuel H. Pine, at Greenpoint, . 
L.I., 110 feet in length, 20 feet beam, 9 feet depth, 
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and, when under steam, 4 feet 6 inches draught. She 
will have twin screws over their own keel. No ex- 
pense has been spared to make a fast and safe boat 
for southern waters. 


A BOAT which is somewhat a novelty has been 
built at Poillon’s yard, Brooklyn, N.Y., owned by 
Samuel Secor, of New York, 1oo feet in length, 12 
feet beam, and 75 tonnage. It will be propelled 
by the gases resulting from the ignition of explosives, 
acting directly upon the water, either forward or aft, 
as may be desired. 


THE following changes in ownership are reported 
for the month : — 

Center-board sloop Frolic, Albert J. Wright (for- 
merly belonging to W. S. Chamberlin), to L. K. Bil- 
lings, of Great Head Yacht Club; 31 ft. over all, 28 ft. 
9 in. water-line, 12 ft. 3 in. 

Keel sloop Nirvana, S. P. Freeman, to Thomas 
H. Hall, of Newport, R.I.; 1881, G. Lawley & Son, 
City Point; 41 ft. 6 in. water-line, 15 ft. 2 in. beam, 
and 7 ft. 8 in. draft. 

Steam yacht Venture,C. W. Chapin, to William 
D. Bishop, of Bridgeport, Conn.; 1883, Samuel Pine, 
Greenpoint, R.I.; 61 ft. water-line. 

Keel schooner Améassadress, William Astor, to 
Nathaniel Thayer, of Boston, Mass., for $20,000; 
1877, David Carl, City Island; 146ft. over all, 130 ft. 
5 in. water-line; altered to keel in 1881. 

Yawlsharpie 7'ar7fon, John Aspinwall, to F. Hughes, 
of New York; 1884, Thomas Clapham; 52 ft. over 
all, 48 ft. water-line. 

Center-board schooner Argo, to Leffingwell & Sey- 
mour, of Chicago, Ill.; 1876, Allen & Sons, East 
Bath, Me.; 41 ft. water-line. 

Keel sloop Vyssa, Mr. Wall, of New York, to Will- 
iam Quinn, of New York. 

Center-board schooner 77vzton, H. E. Dodge, to 
Edward Pomeroy of New York ; 1872, J. B. Herreshoff, 
Bristol, R.I.; 61 feet water-line, 19 feet beam. 

Center-board schooner Fleur de Lis, H. C. White, 
San Francisco, to Captain Kustel, of same city, for 
South Sea Island trade; 1877, J. Nickels, San Fran- 
cisco; 59 feet 10 inches water-line, 18 feet 6 inches 
beam. 

Center-board cat-rig Fancy, S. G. King, to Charles 
Flagg, Boston (last September); 1877, Pierce Bros., 
City Point; 19 feet 5 inches water-line. 

Tron steam yacht Polynia, James Gordon Bennett, 
to William H. Starbuck, of New York, at auction, 
October 27, for $10,000; 1880, Ward, Stanton & Co., 
Newburgh, N.Y.; 154 feet 514 inches over all, 135 feet 
water-line, 18 feet 514 inches beam. 

Center-board sloop Flora, A. C. Perkins, to Mr. 
Hammer, of Brantford, Conn.; J. F. Mumm, Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.; 33 feet 6 inches water-line, 14 feet beam. 

Center-board sloop Genia, T. P. Fiske, to Dr. Man- 
deville, of Newark, N.J.; 1873, J. F. Mumm; 39 feet 
water-line, 1414 feet beam. 

Steam-yacht Comet, October 15, A. Hunt eZ ais. 
to Dr. Wm. H. Vallette, Philadelphia; 1874, Appon, 
R.L., 51 feet 7 inches over all, 12 feet beam. 


THE following alterations have been reported for 
the month : — 


Schooner sharpie Vidette has had two tons of 
lead added to her keel. 

The schooner Speranza has received several altera- 
tions, one of them being, stern-post carried seven feet 
further aft. 

Steam yacht Wanda has undergone several inte- 
rior improvements, and had her foremast lengthened, 
and ballast lessened. 
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Sloop-yacht Venitsin, Arthur Colburn, Quaker 
City Club, has had 5 feet added to her stern at 
Cooper’s Point, N.J.; new length 59 feet 3 inches 
over all. 

Keel schooner Gi¢ana has had her bow lengthened 
8 feet. 


RACES. 


SOUTHWARK YACHT CLuB. — Annual regatta, June 
22, at Philadelphia, Pa.; course, from Dickson street 
wharf to Chester buoy and return, a distance of 28 
miles; no time was taken; all classes of same length, 
differing only in beam, the first and third classes car- 
rying an unlimited amount of sail; mast averaging 24 
ft.; boom, 26 ft.; gaff, 14 ft.;.after-leech, 31 ft. The 
second class limited to 42 feet of canvas, measured 
around bolt-rope; fourth class limited to 62 ft. 

First class. — Beam, 4 ft. 6in. Prizes: first, silver 
watch, ames Mitchell; second, glass-ware, Brugan. 

Second class. — Beam, 4 ft. 2 in. Prizes: first, 
silver watch, 4. Boardman; second, glass-ware, 
Gertrude. 

Third class. — Beam, 4 ft. 7 in. Prizes: first, silver 
watch, Zedyard, second, glass-ware, Mershon. 

Fourth class. — Beam, 4 ft. 4 in. Prizes: first, 
Dorp; second, Foseph Facobs. 

Wind, fair, south south-west; tide, ebb. Judges, 
Isaac Sharp, F. B. Maxwell, and J. R. Stephens. 


MINERVA AND ALERT MATCH. — July 18, at Atlantic 
City, N.J., between the sloops /inerva, 32 feet 9 inches, 
water-line, Andrew Snee, and A/ert, 37 feet over all, 
Samuel Gale, of the Atlantic City Yacht Association ; 
for the championship; course from buoy in the inlet, 
thence north-east to and around Brigantine Shoal 
buoy (windward) and return, a distance of about 22 
miles. J/inerva gave the A/ert¢ a quarter-mile start; 
wind, fresh north-east. The A/inerva tried to pass 
her competitor at the turning-point, when the latter 
rounded up, tearing the A/izerva’s mainsail and car- 
rying away topmast shrouds. This, however, did not 
prevent the A/inerva winning the race by three- 
quarters of a mile. No time given. 


GREENWICH YACHT CLUB. — Second regatta, July 
25. Course for first and second classes, from club- 
house, Rockport (Conn.), to Matinicock Point and 
return; third class from starting line twice around 
Captain’s Island. An hour after start a squall struck 
the fleet, disabling many of the yachts. 


13 miles, 
Yacht. 
Eleanor 
Nymph 
Adelina 
Prize, $15, Eleanor. 
13 miles. 


CLASS I.—SLOOPS. 
Actual. 
4-44-29 
Disabled. 
Not taken. 


Cor’cted. 
4-43-37 


CLASS Il. 


ar eae ae ee ae 4747-05 
4-47-38 
Not taken. 
Disabled. 


(Over 17 ft.) 
2 4-46-13 
Brahmin 4-47-38 
Wanda 
Telephone 

Prize, $15, Zelda. 


13 miles. 
Louis Belle 


¥ 
ir 

Club rules in force. Judges: J. W. Miley and John M. 
Tracy. 

QuEBEC YACHT CLUB, July 29.— Race for com- 
modore’s cups, over a 25-mile course; seven started. 
Osprey won in 5h. 27m. 30s.; Montagnois, second, in 
5h. 37m. 

BuRLINGTON (VT.) YACHT CLuB. — First Race, 
August 5. Course was triangular (10 miles), on Lake 
Champlain. The race was open to all yachts, and the 


(Under 17 ft.) 
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prize was a cup to be won by the same yacht three 
times : — 


Yacht. Length. Cor'cted. Actual. 
Sharpie ............ 26-00 3-03-40 3-03-40 
SeUIOs 6 < © © #s » » 17-10 = 3-14-50 3-00-25 
Soa Oe eee 23-09». 3-14-05 3-12-01 
EE Ss 6m) Gwleo ewe x 21-02 3-29-15 3-24-38 
a eee 17-06 3-35-50 3-31-00 
re ae els & ee 18-10 =. 33-41-15 3-40-30 
ROD > bee yw <csew.e a 3 18-10 3-47-45 3-47-05 


Leg, Sharpie. 

Wind at start, light south, increasing; Atlantic club 
sailing rules and allowance. Judges: Joseph Barton, Will- 
iam H. Root, and Charles B. Gray. 

BaR Harbor YACHT CLuB. — First Regatta, Au- 
gust 15, off Mount Desert Island, Maine. Course 
from Hardy’s Point to stake-boat, south of Ironbound 
Island, thence to stake-boat off Schooner Head, thence 
between Thumb-cap Island and Bald Porcupine to 
starting line, for second and third classes; first class 
the same, except to stake-boat off Otter cliffs instead 
of Schooner Head : — 


14 miles. FIRST CLASS. (32 to 66 ft.) 
Yacht. Length. Actual. Cor'cted. 
Gwendolin (slp.) ....... 32-00 4-34-00 = 4-16-50 
Witigeon (6ch.) . 22. 2. 39-00 4-58-15 44-46-15 
DEOER EOC.) « 5 « © 0 01s 08 43-00 (Withdrew.) 

Sea Witch (sch.)........ y (Ruled out.) 

Prize, $25, Gwendolin. 

9 miles. SECOND CLASS. (22 to 32 ft.) 
Little Nell (slp.)........ 27-05 2-25-30 2-24-50 
BMERID.D 5.0% 6 0s 6 6 22-00 = 3-03-04 2-50-44 
Bonnie Bell (slp.) ....... 28-06 3-19-40 3-19-40 
Bay Queen (slp.) . + . 28-06 3-07-00 3-07-00 
Bay King (sch.).......-. 28-06 --— ae 
Sea Nymph (sch.) ....-+.. 29-00 ae od 

9 miles. THIRD CLASS.—CAT-RIGS. (Under 22 ft.) 
Amazon. ..... +++. « «21-00 3-06-51 3-06-51 
6 6 6 oe. © 646s se 6 18-04 3-22-00 3-18-06 
Vampyre... +++ eee ees 17-06 = 4-40-35 4-35-38 
Ship Jack ......2...--. 8-00 3 —-—— ——— 
Romp .....+ ccc « - 16-09 (Withdrew.) 
Comet .cesccsccrevcsce 15-00 -—— od 


Wind, light; tide, last of ebb, first of flood; sailing rules, 
Eastern Yacht Club. Judges: R.C. Cornell, J. B. dentin, 
Jr., C. S. Rackemann. 

Toronto YACHT CLUB, August 22.— Race for 
Commodore McGaw’s cup, open to yachts of five tons 
and under. Course from club-house through Western 
channel to Gibraltar Point buoy, thence to Fisherman’s 
Island buoy and finishing line. The /r7s, Daisy, and 
Mischief sailed. The wind was fair from the south- 
west, and the yachts started within ten seconds of 
each other. The race was won by /7‘s by six seconds. 


BURLINGTON (Vt.) YACHT CLus. — Second Race, 
August 26. Same course and sailing-rules as on 





sth: — 
Yacht. Length. Actual. Cor’cted. 
Tulu «222222. 24-00 2-00-15 1-58-37 
oe ae 17-10 2-15-53 2-07-25 
°C ee eee ee ee 21-02 2-14-48 2-10-11 
Zephyr ..22.--e2-e8 + 25-00 2-12-20 2-11-22 
OS eee ae * 623-09 =. 2-14-42 2-12-38 
Sharpie ..2552222208 20-00. 2-15-15 2-15-15 
Leg, Lulu. 


Wind, strong southerly. 


TorRONTO (Ont.) MatcH Racer, August 29, course 
from off T. Y. C. house to Queen’s Wharf (free), 
thence to lake spar buoy (close haul), thence Eastern 
Gap (windward), thence to starting line. The start 
was made at half-past two o’clock, the A/ischief a 
trifle in the lead: — 


Queen's Lake. Gap. 
Meteor... ... + + « «2-40-30 2-55-30 3-59-30 
ee 2-40-33 2-56-15 4-04-00 


The Afeteor won the race, beating her rival 5m. 5s. 
Wind, good and steady, easterly, with smooth water. 
Toronto Yacht Club rules in force, except that shift- 
ing ballast was allowed. 
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Toronto YACHT CLuB, August 29.— The course 
was from off club-house to Niagara, and the follow- 
ing yachtstook part: Cygnet, Oriole, Aileen, Condor, 
Alarm, Winona, and Verve. Wind was a good 
steady breeze from the eastward, and the start was 
made at eleven o’clock. The Orio/e won first prize, 
arriving at 4h. 9m. 30s; Az/een, 4h. 39m.; and 
Verre 4h. 59m. winning second prize on time allow- 
ance. A grand hop was given in the evening at 
Queen’s Royal Hotel in honor of the visiting yachts- 
men. 


Toronto YACHT CLUB, September 5. — Race for 
Commodore Cosgrove’s Cup for second-class yachts. 
Gypsy, Vera, and Wah-Wah sailed. The course 
was from club-house, through western channel to 
Gibraltar Point buoy (windward), and return around 
Eastern buoy. The Gy/sy constantly increased her 
lead to the finish, leaving the others so far behind 
that they withdrew. Vera met with an accident. 


RoyaL CANADIAN YACHT CLUB, September 5. — 
Race for the Prince of Wales and Anderson cups. 
The wind was very light, and the yachts did not start 
for an hour after time set. Winona, Aileen, Oriole, 
and Verve sailed, but only the former was able to sail 
twice around the course, and the race must be resailed. 


BURLINGTON Bay CHAMPIONSHIP RACES, July 25, 
August 1, 8, 15, 22, 29, and September 7, at Hamil- 
ton, Ontario. (Fullaccount given in “ Outing Club,” 
January number.) 


Bay SHORE YACHT CLuB. — All races sailed in 
Great South Bay, L.I.— First race, July 28: wind, 
strong south-west; tide, flood; New York Club rules 
in force; allowance, half a minute to the foot; judge, 
Dr. Cook; £dith, 21 feet 6 inches, D. J. Meserole, 
first prize, cut-glass lemonade set; Cynthia, 19 feet 4 
inches, C. H. Mapes, second prize, silver cup; Adice, 
22 feet 4 inches, A. F. Fox; Bessie, 23 feet 8 inches, E. 
Lentilhon; Vindex, 21 feet 10 inches, H. M. Brewster; 
Mary, 23 feet 4inches, F. G. Evans. — Second race, 
August 10; all heretofore mentioned sailed except 
Mary ; wind, strong south-west; tide, ebb; judges, 
Messrs. Carroll and Smith; first prize, silver 
cup, Zdith ; second, cut-glass pitcher, A/ice. — Third 
race, August 24; wind, light south; tide, flood; 
judges, Commodore Evans and Captain Howell; first 
prize, silver cup, Alice; second, lanterns, Vixen, 21 
feet 8 inches, W. B. Gregory; Vindex, Cynthia, 
and 7antry, 16 feet 5 inches, W. Maloney, £aith 
was on a cruise. — Fourth race, September 7; wind, 
light south-west; tide, ebb; judges, same as previous 
race; first prize, fishing pole Zdith; second, oil- 
skins, Zantry; third, clock, Cynthia; Vindex, 
Bessie, Mary, and Penatequot, 22 feet 1 inch, B. S. 
Cook. Several private match races between the 
Edithand Alice have been sailed during the season, 
which were won by the first-named boat. 


San Francisco (Cal.) Matcu Race, September 
12, under the auspices of the Mosquito Fleet. Course 
from Minion Rock Wharf to south end Long Wharf, 
thence around a mark off Hunter’s Point, thence 
around stake-boat off Alameda flats, thence around 
stake-boat south of Goat Island, and thence to start- 
ing line. There were in addition to the yachts, classes 
for Skiffs, Whitehall and Ships’ Boats : — 


10 miles. FIRST CLASS. 

Yacht. Start. Actual. Cor’d. 
Rambler (sch.) ......- + 2-34-53 1-27-07 1-24-07 
Dawn (sch.) . - .. + « ° . «2-34-01 1-31-35 1-27-05 
Fawn (ywl.). . 2 «+ « « « + 2-37-27 1-36-03 1-36-03 
ee (ywl.) . 6 6 2 © 0 © 6 2-36-54 1-42-06 1-37-06 
Ella (slp.). . . - « . « + « 0 2-35-22 1-42-18 1-57-18 
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10 miles, SECOND CLASS. 
Thetis (slp.). . - . . 6 « © « 2-27-31 1-30-24 1-27-24 
Restless (slp.). .. . «4 + - 2-26-56 1-30-04 1-29-2. 
Swanber; es + 2-27-12 1-29-36 1-29-3 
Neva (sc! . Pan ae . 2-25-01 1-39-57 1-39-57 
10 miles. THIRD CLASS. 
Rose (ctr.) . . «2 0 « © « « « 2-23-34 1-39-06 1-36-36 
L’Esperance aad e+ 6 © « 219-09 1-45-01 1-45-01 
Lively (slp.) . 13s «oan 1-49-53 1-47-53 
Lizzie (slp.).. . 2 6. «6 - . 2-18 2-01-02 1-53-32 
Tommy (slp.) .. .. . «+ « «2-22-00 2-01-00 2-01-00 
FOURTH CLASS. 
SOMS 6.6% 3 64 ee ee oS 2-13-44 1-54-26 1-52-26 
+ 2-13-34 I= 1-§4-04 


aS e536 es % Sie 04 
Wind, light at start, freshening towards close. 


Toronto YACHT CLuB, September 12. — Race 
for Murray cup and championship flag for Sent-clome 
yachts. Course, from club-house, S.W. by W. 
W., to buoy off Mimico Point (beam) ; thence S. if 
by E. 14 E. 5 miles to lake buoy (close haul); 
thence north to buoy off Exhibition Wharf (wind- 
ward); a triangle sailed twice over. The race was 
between the sloop yachts Winona and Cygnet, the 
latter crossing the line in the lead at start, with 
afine sailing breeze from the south-west. She was 
overhauled just before reaching first buoy. At sec- 
ond turn the Winona was leading about 3m., here a 
sudden puff carried away her topmast, not preventing 
her keeping on, however. At the same place the 
same accident happened to the Cyguet, which obliged 
her to withdraw. The Winona won the race, taking 
both the prizes. 


BuRLINGTON (Vt.) Yacut Cius.— Third race, 
September 15; same course and sailing-rules as 


August 5: — 

Yacht. Length. Actual. Cor'cted. 
Lulu. . 26-6. eee + « 6 24-00 8603-02-10 3-00-32 
Sharpie ..26--eesee . » 26-00 3-04-00 3-04-00 
Sandy 2. 6 ee ee ee + 2 623-09 3-14-35 3-12-31 
Gypsie. . 2. 6 ee ee ee ee IZHO © 3-21-13, 3-12-45 

Mystic. .... oe 6 © 0 ow 0 6 BIMOZ 3-1 3-13-29 
Zephyr Sw Saekae coe 00 3-14-50 3-14-02 


25 

Leg, Lulu; wind, light northerly. 

There is to be another race, next spring, to decide 
the championship. 


OsHKOSH YACHT CLUB, — Steam-yacht race, Sep- 
tember 19, on Lake Winnebago, Wis. 


Yacht. Start. Finish. Actual. 
Annie. 2... scree ce 2-57-00 3-57-30 1-00-30 
Coquette . 2. 2 6 2 6 so 6 2-53-28 3-57-05 1-03-37 
Farrand. ....- 0 + 0 © 0 2-53-28 3-57-10 1-03-42 
Albina ....... ° « + «© 2-49-30 3-55-00 1-05-30 
Maggic Leard. . . . . « « «2-49-30 4-03-30 1-14-00 


Water very smooth. 


MINNETONKA YACHT CLUB, September 19, on lake 
of same name, Minnesota. There were six starters, 
all cat-rigs. Course, triangular, to be sailed twice 
over, a distance of about 10 miles. /da@ won, beat- 
ing Princess 1m. Is. corrected time. Lazy Fane, 
Mary Lee, Idlewild and Pearl withdrew. 


Bay OF QUINTE YACHT CLUB. — Match race Sep- 
tember 21, at Belleville, Ont., between the steam- 
yachts Ometa and Annie Gilbert. Course, 20 miles. 
The first named won by 3os. 


ToLepo YacuT Cus. — Closing race September 
24, off Turtle Light. After the close of the race the 
crew of the Kate Graham and their friends were 
entertained with a grand supper: — 


Yacht, Length. Start. st. 2d. Actual. Cor'd. 
Scud . . « « «50 11-44-32 12-39-51 1-30-40 3-43-43 3-43-43 
Kate Graham . 45 11-43-35 12-30-35 1-30-04 3-39-20 3-30-32 
Crescent . . . 40 11-47-00 12-50-10 I-. 3-50-35 3-49-35 


ithdrew. 


towards close to the west; 
T. Huntley, J. B. Breyman, 


Osprey . . « «49 11-45-45 
Wind, reef, WS. W., veerin 
Club rales in in force; Judges: MT 
Jr., and George H. Ketcham. 
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BRIDGEPORT (CONN. ). — Match race, September 23, 
Americus and Molly Pitcher. To the stake-boat the 
latter was leading 5m., but on the home-stretch a 
sudden flaw disabled her, and the race was given to 
the Americus. 


TORONTO UNION REGATTA (Handicap), September 
26, at Toronto, Ont., under the auspices of the 
Royal Canadian and Toronto Yacht Clubs. The fol- 
lowing yachts took part: Azleen, Alarm, Oriole, and © 
Verve, of Royal Canadian Yacht Club, and Cygnet, 
Condor, ané Escape, of Toronto Yacht Club. Course, 
triangular, from Toronto Club-house to buoy south 
(windward), out through western gap to Bell-buoy 
(reach); thence to buoy off Scarborough Heights 
(free) ; ‘thence south-west five miles to buoy (wind- 
ward), and return through western gap, a distance 
of 20 miles. The yachts crossed the line quite close. 

Owing to the misplacement of last buoy and from 
protests received the race will be resailed. 


Yacht. Handicap. Queen’s. Bell. Scarboro’. Cor'ctd. 
Oriole . 08 1-17-00 1-47-00 2-20-00 3-43-05 
Cygnet ... 1-15-00 = 1-41-30 2-12-00 3-47-15 
Alarm . . .o8 1-19-00 1-53-00 3-43-00 4-13-10 
Aileen 00 I-12-00 1-37-00 2-06-00 4-21-45 
Verve... 1! 1-13-00 1-42-00. 2-18-00 4-33-45 
Condor . ..20 1-21-00 disabled. 

Escape . . .60 1-27-00 withdrew. 


Wind, fresh, south-west at start, and increasing towards 
close. 

QUAKER City YACHT CLUB. — Closing Review and 
Cruise, September 27. The fleet rendezvoused off 
club-house early in the morning, and the following 
yachts passed in review before the flag-officers: 
Venitzia, Sunbeam, Minerva, Consort, White Wing, 
Fulia, Rosita, Ne ahma, M. S. Thomas, W. Tillyer, 
Ariel, Elwell, Pratt, Richmond, Spratt, Au Revoir, 
and P. Gallagher. The weather was fine, and the 
wind a good sailing breeze. After the review no 
regular course was adopted, but each sailed wherever 
they desired. 


NEWARK YACHT CLUB. — Sweepstake Race, Sep- 
tember 28, in Newark Bay, N.J. Course was tri- 
angular from off Greenville to stake-boat off mouth 
of Hackensack River; thence to stake-boat off Maple 
Island Creek, and return, to be sailed twice over. 
This race was sailed with lifted sheets over the entire 
course. No windward work at all, thus favoring 
such boats as the Fust Woke Up and Maud F. 


10 miles, FIRST CLASS.— CABIN SLOOPS. 

Yacht. Start. Actual, Cor’cted. 
Witen «es eces ° « « 12-42-00 2-07-30 2-07-00 
Winifred ...... . . 12-42-00 2-07-30 2-07-30 
Lydia F. .. .. «+ « + 12-42-00 15 2-22-22 

Prize, Vixen. 

10 miles. SECOND CLASS.— OPEN SLoops. (Over 18 ft.) 
i Woke Up + « + 12-35-50 1-55-05 1-49-22 

Mes © 6 ee 8 se + © 12-34-05 2-03-55 1-56-10 
Eliza . . . . « « 0 « © « 1933-00 2-05-30 2-05-30 
Rambler .... +. « « 12-35-45 2-13-30 2-10-02 
Fern . + + « « 12-37-00 2-23 2-14-48 


55 
Prize for Class and Silver Ice-Pitcher for best pt of 
all classes over course, Just Woke Up. 


10 miles. FOURTH CLASS. —CAT-RIGS. (Over 18 ft.) 
Teaser . . « «+ © © « © 12-24-45 2-15-15 2-12-52 
Shadow. .. . 6. + © . 12-24— 2-20-40 2-20-15 
Ripple . 2. 1... 6 © « 12-20-15 2-34-50 2-33 00 
BlaviB. ... 2 ««« .12-24-§0 2-39-25 2-39-25 
Triton . 2 6. 2 0 © « « 12-24-15 2-43-50 2-42-50 
Prize, Teaser. 
10 miles. FIFTH CLASS. — CAT-RIGS, (Under 18 ft.) 
Fleetwing ..... » + 12-22-00 2-33-45 2-33-45 
<a ee —- 2-35-45 2-35-16 
Niack. «2c cecee 20-30 2-49-20 2-47-07 
Marion... 19-15 2-51-00 2-49-45 


Prize, Fleetwing duaniinegted 15 seconds at start). 

Wind, tair, south-east; tide, first of flood; rules, shifting 
ballast allowed, no restricticn to crew. udges : George R 
Hobby, Knickerbocker Y.C.; Frank *Connin, Oceanic 
Y.C., and Peter Murray, Newark Y.C. Time-keeper, Ira 
Stephens. 
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SOMERSET AND DIGHTON. — Open Regatta, Sep- 
tember 28, on the Taunton river. Course from the 
“ Dolphin,” down the river 3 miles, to a stake-boat op- 
posite Sagamore Hill, and return; sailed twice over. 
FIRST CLASS. (Over 18 ft. 
Length. Start. Turn. Actual. Cor'ct’d 
+ 21-07 11-18-50 12-45-04 2-51-10 2-51-10 
+ 20-09 11-20-20 12-51-30 3-05-35 3-04-13 
4 11-19-18 12-55-07 3-11-32 3-07-55 
1; second, $11, Surprise; third, $6, 


12 miles. 


Yacht. 

Ideal (D.).... 

Surprise (F.) .. 

Hope (F.)... +. 
Prizes: first, $17, Idea 

Hope. 

12 miles. 


SECOND CLASS. (Under 18 ft.) 


Florrie (S.) . . . . 16-03 11-27-20 1-05-31 3-14-35 3-10-27 
Bertha (S.) . . . . 16-11 11-24-17 1-04-23 3-16-08 3-14-31 
Romp (F.) .. . . 16-07 11-24-35 1-03-30 3-18-45 3-16-23 
Tillie (S.). 2. - . 1§-11 11-25-08 1-06-00 3-21-47 3- % 51 
Ada(D.) ... 17-08 11-27-01 1 06-52 3-1S-o1 


Trouble (S. ve o° = red 11-25-30 
Dollie (F.) . . . «17-00 11-24-10 
Wide Awake (D.) . 14-05 11-25-44 
Mary Lizzie (F.) . 15-06 11-25-53 1-16-51 3-51-47 3-40-53 
Ermina (S.) . . « . 15-08 11-24-42 1-16-14 3-47-48 3-43-16 
Mischief (D.) .. . dr 11-25-48 
Lucy (D.).... -02 11-26-03 1-24-00 

Prizes: first, $15, ‘lorrie; second, $9, Bertha; third, 
$4.00, Tillie. Romp, fouled Dolphin and lost third prize. 

Wind, fair, north-east. 

Note. —D., Dighton; F., Fall River; S., Somerset. 


MATTAPOISETT. — Match Race, September 28. 
Course, 8 miles; wind, single reef. Sloop A/¢alanta, 
I. R. Thomas, won, beating cat-rig J/yth, Thomas 
Parsons, by 7m. 30s. 

New BeEprorp. — Match Race, September 29, 
between sloop yachts AZalanta, Isaac R. Thomas, 
and Nomad, Frederick Swift. Course from West 
Island can buoy No. 9, 6 miles to windward (Wilks’ 
Ledge) and return. Wind, strong north-east, freshen- 
ing towards close. Az¢a/anta won by 6m. 32s. actual, 
and 7m. 36s. corrected time. 


1-10-25 3-28-55 
1-05-40 3-27-25 3 


1-12-35 3-41-33 37: 





LAKE City, Mich., September 30. Course, trian- 
gular and repeat, a distance of 12 miles. 
Yacht. Actual. Cor’cted. 
Narragansett ....... + os + eo © 1-56-31 1-54-19 
LacLa Belle ....2-220. coos eet 56-35 1-54-23 
Daisy... - 220+ eee ee ene 1-58-03 1-58-03 
Wind, light easterly. Daisy allowed ey two other 


yachts 12 seconds. 

KNICKERBOCKER YACHT CLUB. — Fall Regatta, Sep- 
tember 30. Course for all classes except eighth class, 
from club-house at Point Morris, around Gangway 
Rock and return; eighth class, around Fort Schuyler 
buoy and return : — 


20 miles. FIRST CLASS.— CABIN SLOoPS. (Over 31 ft.) 
Yacht. Start. Buoy. Actual. Cor'cted. 
Surf... . . . 11-23-30 3-49-32 6-25-10 6-13-27.5 
AnnieE.. .. . 11-22-16 3-49-12 6-20-14 6-20-14 
Sara . .... . 11-22-53 3-52-55 6-51-17 6-30-27 
Undine . . . «11-23-30 = 4-01-34 7-02-10 6-42-30 
Hurry . + « 11-23-16 4-01-36 J-li-19 = 6-50-16.5 
Wacoendah . . . 11-22-43 4-01-45 7-05-19 6-51-27 
Flash . .. . «11-23-30 4-06-30 
Culprit Fay . . 11-23-30 -c8-15 


John Demorest started, but not timed. 
Prize, Surf. 


20 miles. SECOND CLASS.—CABIN SLooPS. (Under 31 ft.) 
Lena. ... . . 11-23-30 3-57-45 7-05-10 7-05-10 
Peerless . . . . 11-20-12 4-05-10 
Black Hawk. . 11-23-30 =. 4-06-45 
Gil Blas . . . . 11-23-30 «= 4-10-46 


Swan .. « « . 11-23-30 3-56-20 

Reckless, Jennie, Sea Robin and Rambler, started, but 
were not timed. 

Prize, Lena. 
20 sniles. THIRD CLASS. — OPEN SLOOPS. ioe 25 ft.) 
Lizzie R. . . . 11-15-11 3-40-42 -59-49 5-59-49 
George Scott . . 11-16-38 — 

Prize for Class and Mott cup for best time, Lizzie R. 


20 miles, FOURTH CLASS.—OPEN SLOOPS. (21 to 25 ft.) 

Rosetta A.. . . 11-15-54 3-42-02 6-15-37 6-15-27 

Adele .... .11-16-15 = 3-41-55 6-16-34 6-16-34 
4-15-32 


be vd Wish. . 11-18-30 
ida started, but not timed. 
Prize, Rosetta A. 
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20 miles, FIFTH CLASS. — OPEN SLOoPs. (Under 21 ft.) 


Dandy... . . 11-16-22 3-47-17 6-40-33  6-39-50.5 
we + 0 0 « 11-16-22 3-52-54 6-51-35 6-46-20 
Kitty B.. . . . 11-15-03 


3554-3 
Prize, "selene; ; 'D: andy ruled out for rowing. 


20 miles. SIXTH CLASS. — CAT-RIGS. (21 to 25 ft.) . 


Hornet . . . . 11-10-40 37-40-55 6-43-45 60-40-35 
Truant + + II-13-00 3-55-15 
Whim ... . 11-11-47 4-18-55 
Torino + 11-13-00 4-04-46 


Prize, Hornet. 


20 miles. SEVENTH CLASS. — CAT-RIGS, 

Bon Ton. . . . 11-09-40 3-49-47 

Narrioch. . . . 11-10-05 3-58-15 13 15 
Katie D. and Nameless started, but not timed 
Prize, Bon Ton. 


(17 to 21 ft.) 


6-59-37°5 
7-11-22.5 


7-01-50 


12 miles. EIGHTH CLASS, — CAT-RIGS. (Under 17 ft.) 


Vaiiie. «.+% 11-11-27 — 4-50-33 4-56-33 
Centennial . . . 11-13-00 —-— 5-04-15 5-01-18 
Sarrie Camp . . 11-11-25 -—— $-35-35 39 5-34-53 
Prize Vaddie. J 
20 miles. STEAM-LAUNCHES. 
Start. Finish. 
ao Ie eer a ee eer a 11-20-56 2-23-04 
a + 0 6 © © 11-20-45 2-43-25 
Wind, light ontedivs tide, flood; club-rules in force. 
Reg: ratta Committee: E. E. Brown, Jr., J. A. Hutchinson 


and Alfred Varian. Judges: W. M. Deane, T. W. Jackson, 
and W. J. Parkes. 

DORCHESTER YACHT CLUB. — Third Regatta for 
Barnard cup, October 3, postponed from September 
30. A dense fog prevented many of the yachts being 
on hand, but at time of starting the fog lifted. 


FIRST CLASS. 


Yacht. Length. Actual. Cor’cted. 

Queen Mab ......... . 22-03 1-17-33 0-51-06 

Niobe ... + 20-01 1-20-03 0-51-20 
Leg, Queen’ Mab (pennant. holder). 
SECOND CLASS. 

Pisa Lee 6c cee se eess cas 4 1-25-37 0-52-46 

BEITORS . 6 6:6. 0.6.0 2 9 ws 0.5 7-05 1-27-30 0-55-39 


Leg, Flora J Lee “(pennant- AF he 


Wind, fair, south-west; tide, high-water; club rules and 
courses in force. Judges: Erastus Willard, J. E. Baker, 
W. L. Dearborn, and Hartford Davenport. 


NEW Haven YAcuT Cius. — Fall Regatta, Octo- 
ber 7. Course, classes C and D, ten miles to wind- 
ward and return, starting from the mouth of the 
harbor; Class E, a short course inshore. 


CLASS C. (35 to 4g ft.) 

Yacht. Start. Actual. Cor'cted. 
Wild Duck ....... . «11-43-30 2-15-40 3-15-40 
Happy Thought .... . «11-42-40 3720-25 3-20-1 
Rajah... ocvce oti “ 3-33-34 3-28-5: 
Prize, Wild Duck ; Happy Thought, best actual time out- 


side of class prize. 





CLASS D. (25 to 35 ft.) 
Stranger . 2 6 e+ 6 oo + « WI-30-55 3-30-50 3-25-10 
Vixen . 6s 0 0 2 oo 6 © 0 1133-35 3743-12 3-30-12 
Endeavor... . . + + « « « 11-33-10 3-38-40 =. 3-38-37 
Wanda... 3-41-00 3-39-16 
Anita. 40-00 40-00 


ae 1 
Prize, Stranger; Endeavor, oo aed time outside of 
class prize. 


CLASS E. (15 to 25 ft.) 
Alles... e+ 0 + © © « 11-33-00 2-50-30 2-50-30 
Roamer. . . . 0. 0 +. « « 18-35-40 3-46-20 * 3-43-20 
Prize, ‘Alice. 
Wind, strong south-west; tide, last of ebb; club rules in 
force. 


RIVERTON YACHT CLUB. — October 7. Course, to 
Bristol, N.J., and return, a distance of 20 miles. 
Fosephine won; Nettie, second, and Nannie, third. 


BuFFALO UNION ReEGaTTA, October 10, at Buffalo, 
N.Y., under the auspices of the Buffalo and Buffalo 
City "Yacht Clubs. The course a peculiar one. 
The Judges’ boat was anchored inside Government 
Pier (which is 2 miles long); the first part of the 
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race was in smooth water, then comes an open stretch 
of 2 miles, then a short stretch inside of another pier 
around stake-boat, and return to starting line. After 
a storm or heavy wind, west or south-west, the sea runs 
dead on to the wall, and soon makes what is termed 
a “ back-wash,” and it is impossible to tell which way 
a sea is running. 


10 miles. 
Yacht. ° Length. Start. Actual. Cor'cted. 
Turk (slp.) . «+ 27-3 2-22-15 1-22-45 — 
E. B. = (sch. ). * 33°5 2-20-35 I-19-50 
Ripple ips: we 0 0 6 635-6 =. 2-20-30 1-18-45 aie 
Alarm (sch 31-9 2-20-00 Disabled. ) 


Prizes: oo barometer, Turk; second, ensign, E. B. 
Jewett; third, fog-horn, Ripple. 

Alarm carried away mast and bowsprit, and was towed into 
port. The Turk met with a mishap, which lost her consider- 
able time. 

Wind, reef, westerly; course, Buffalo Yacht Club, inside; 
allowance %m, to toot; sails, no restriction; ballast, shift- 
ing. Judges: David Eckley, D. P. Dobbins, and Commis. 
sioner Cressy, referee. 


SWEEPSTAKE RACE, October 10, at Oak Point, N.Y. 
Course was around Stepping Stones Light and return, 
a distance of 12!/2 miles. 


Yacht. Start. Actual. Cor’cted. 
BGM 6.8 sete nses + + 1-50-00 2-53-45 2-52-5 
Nettie Thorp. ......-. i 8.4 3-00-18 3-00-15 
Martha Munn ....... * 3-06-02 3-05-02 


je tate 
Wind, strong south-west; tide, last of ebb. 


Toronto YACHT CLuB. — Sealed Handicap Race, 
October 10. Course, from club-house through West- 
ern Way, thence south around Spar Buoy, thence 
back and around a buoy in Eastern Way and return 
to starting line, a distance of 10 miles. The start 


was at 2h. 45m. 
Yacht. —— East buoy. Actual. Corcted. 
Mischief. .... 4-16-50 1-52-52 1-47-52 
Gypseys esses. = 4-14-20 ~—- 1-48-20 1-43-20 
Guinivere .. . « «17 47-39-50 2-19-00 2-02-00 
Bonita . . . « « « «IS 4-42-00 2-32-50 2-17-50 
amboree. . « « « «15 5-24-00 2-58-04 2-43-40 
Vild Mag... 35 --— 3-03-30 2-28-30 
Daisy oo 0 + 0088 —--— 3-13-00 2-48-00 
Wah-Wah . . + IS -—- oor ee 


Wind, light, ornate Judges : C. J. Townsend, Fulford 
Arnoldi, and W. Dickson, 


AMERICAN YACHT CLUB (Newburyport). — Open 
Regatta, October 10, on the Merrimac river, New- 
buryport, Mass. Course, from the bridge to the inner 
can buoy and repeat : — 


10 miles. FIRST CLASS. 

Yacht and Owner. Length. Actual. Cor'cted. 
Torment, G. W. McKay. . . 32-074 2-16-14 1-51-14 
Vici, Perkins & Bowen . . . 30-05 2-20-42 1-53-52 
Gracie G., E. P. Pride. . . ‘—e 2-25-18 2-01-28 


Naiad, G. ” Rodgers eee Withdrew. 
Prizes; first, $30, Torment; cooend, $20, Vici. 


10 miles. SECOND CLASS. 

Banneret, J. F. Brown. . . . 23-09 2-19-44 1-51-24 
S. Poyeni fr , Pierce & Poyen, 23-00 2-24-21 1- -35-01 
one, J. S. Poy — + 25-05 Withdrew. 
Prizes; firs’, $30, Banneret; second, $20, J. S. Poyen, Jr. 

8 miles. THIRD CLASS, 

White Cloud, 2. one + 19-0634 1-56-56 1-25-36 
umbo, Chas. Cobb .. . . . 17-02 2-02-49 a 
aud, H. L. Stoddard... - 19-00 2-25-31 1-53-39 

Puritan . . J Withdrew. 


Prizes ; first, ‘$25, White Cloud; second, $12, Jumbo. 


8 miles. FOURTH CLASS. 

Pert, J.Goodwin. .... . . 16-10 2-03-03 1-28-15 
Ivory Soap, S. Goodwin . . 16-10 2-04-25 1-29-37 
SOE, <s. 5 oats PE lit 2-08-05 1-33-09 
Dot, Adz ams & Gillett. 2 2 216-08 2-11-20 1-36-16 
Lilian, W. Rich. . «+ . 16-11 2-16-35 1-41-55 
Mascot, C. Shackford .. » = 13-06 2-39- 1-59-05 
Yankee Maid... . Withdrew. 


Prizes; first, $20, Pert; second, , $10, Ivory Soap. 
Wind, fresh W.N.W.,; start, at nine o’clock, flying. 
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JEFFRIES YACHT CLUB. — Club Regatta, October 17, 


off Jeffries Point, East Boston, Mass. : — 


74 miles. KEEL CLASS. 


Yacht. Actual. Cor’cted. 
ee Serer rere 1-59-06 
ye ee ee * « + 2-07-00 2-00-02 
He Sot ewe ew ness ° 2-15-01 2-14-28 
Bertha .....2.s-6 8G as aes 6S © © 2-15-42 2-15-42 
734 miles, CENTER-BOARD CLASS. 

Phallas 2... sce coe oes + 2-00-0' 1-53-38 
Fanny ..ccccccercec cee e POI 1-58-18 
DODET cet ee wees eee 6 es 2-06-01 1-58-40 
BORNE. 6 5 8 8 6 8 ee we ee ee 2-02-45 1-59-21 
Una 2c c cece sr ever evccc ce o2l§-Of 210-01 


Wind, fair, south-west; tide, flood; course, No. 4, sailed; 


N.E.Y.R. Association sailing- rules in force. Judge: Wm. 
B. Pigeon. 
MosILE YACHT CLUB SEASON’s WorkK. — The 


courses sailed are triangular, three times around a 
distance of fifteen miles. 


July 4, at Point Clear, 18 miles from Mobile, Ala., 
on the eastern side of bay. The race was open to 
all yachts. First class, schooners, Szwz/t and Lyra, the 
former winning; prize, $50. Third class, Lorena 
(14 feet), Pierce, Fr. (15 feet), Pierce, Sr. (16 feet), 
ana Syéi/ (14 feet), the first two, winning prizes of 
$10 and $20; wind, light, south-west. 


July 5 there was a match race between the 
Alice A., of Biloxi, and the Rudy, of the Mobile 
Yacht Club, their lengths being about 23 feet each, 
resulting in a victory of the Rudy by about four min- 
utes. 


July 5 there was a match between the catamarans 
Ulmerand Boardman, won by Ulmer » Wind, fair at 
the start, a squall was encountered onthe second round, 
tearing the U/mer’s jib, and obliging the Boardman 
to lay to. 


July 26.—A_ free-to-all race: First-class cabin 
yachts, no time allowance, Zoe (28 feet), Anon (35 
feet), and Za Belle Helene (31 feet), all of the 
Southern Yacht Club, New Orleans, Ve//ia (31 feet), 
and Zephine (28 feet); Zoe first prize, and Nellia 
second. Third class, Syéi/ (14 feet), Lorena (14 
feet), and Pierce, Fr. (16 feet), the race between 
the two latter boats was very close, but the Zorena, 
having a time allowance, took the prize. Wind, fair 
to strong, and tide was flood. 


August 10.—A race was set this day to decide 
ownership of cup usually sailed July 4. The wind 
was so light that the boats could not stem the current, 
and as no boat fulfilled the conditions, “ club member 
shall sail boat,”’ the race was postponed. 


August 23. — The course sailed for this race was at 
Howard’s (12 miles from Mobile across the bay). 
Sybil, Viola, and Zephine were the only yachts 
entered; won by Syéz/, on time allowance. 


July 23.—A race not under the auspices of the 
Mobile Club was sailed at Portersville, forty miles from 
Mobile, on the Mississippi river. There were en- 
tered schooners, Mexican Gulfand Plant, and sloops, 
Bride, Lily, Lila F., and Zephine, and a number of 
nondescript crafts in other classes. The wind was 
strong southerly, and the race was one of unusual 
excellence. The Zephine won first prize. 


No other club races have been given, but there have 
been several private matches of which no detailed 
account can be obtained. 


JerFries YACHT CLuB.— All the races for the 
season which have not already been reported in our 
pages sailed over regular club courses off Jeffries 
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Point, East Boston, a distance of 714 miles; N.E. 
Y.R.A. in force. 


May 30, 1885. 
734 miles, 
Boat. 
Sea Bird 
Spider 


CENTER-BOARDS. 
Actual. Corrected. 
1-22-39 
1-27-45 
1-28-03 
1-30-42 
1-30-47 
1-35-55 


- 1-03-1 
+ + 1-30 
1-32-25 
> im + + 1-31-42 
eo cee cece 0 os 0 I=OS 
Prizes: First, $10, Sea Bird; second, $5, Spider. 
44 miles. 
4 ss «0 
Hard Times. . . 1-37-22 
Why Not. . .. ~~ + + 0 « « 1-48-26 1-48-26 
Prizes: First, $10, Zetta; second, $5, Hard Times. 
Wind, fair, W.S.W. Judge, E. T. Pigeon. 


1-26-46 


July 25, 1885. 
734 miles, 
Phallas 
Topsey ...+- 
Sea Bird 2-37 S$ 

Prizes: First, $10, Phallas; second, $c, Topsey. 
KEELS, 


CENTER=BOARDS. 
+ + 2-34-10 
2-38-39 


734 miles. 
Zetta .. + 2-34-10 
Eolus + 2-39-10 
Lillie . 2-50-20 
Prizes: First, $10, Zetta; second, $5, AZolus. 
Wind, from flat calm to squall, light southerly breeze at 
finish. Judge, W. B. Pigeon. 


oe a 2-27-21 
2-39-10 
2-41-42 
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September 26, 1885. 
734 miles, CENTER-BOARDS, 
Sea Bird .. «0 0 « + 1997-03 
Phallas ... + e « « 1-32-40 
Spider .... 1-35-13, 
Una és @ 6 + 1-32-15 
Prizes: First, $10, Sea Bird; second, $5, Phallas. 


734 miles. KEELS, 
Zetta .. ce oe ee e Im 
Judith 
£olus 
Egir © 0 6 0 0 8 0 0 183m : 
Prizes: first, $10, Zetta; second, $2, Judith. 
Wind, fair, south. Judge, W. B. Pigeon. 
October 10, 1885. 
CENTER-BOARDS, 
3=25-50 
(Not taken.) 
+ 3-25-42 
+ 3-27-18 
. (Not taken.) 
“ 


734 miles, 
Fannie . . 
Sea Bird 
Phallas . 
Topsey . 
_ 
MR se 
734 miles. 
Judith... 
ffolus .... 
Zetta.. . 22 
Béllie . . ss 
Zula «ses 
Hard Times 
Wind, fair, north-west for two-thirds of the course, dying 
out almost entirely; the head tide made the yachts make 
slow time; race called off on account of not finishing within 
3hours. Judge, W. B. Pigeon. 





POSTSCRIPT. — THOMAS 


Just as we go to press, letters from Thomas Stevens 
announce his safe arrival at Teheran, after a most ad- 
venturesome journey from Tabreez, the point from 
which our last advices were received. As the letters 
are full of interest we give one of them entire: — 


I arrived yesterday noon at Teheran from Ta- 
breez (ancient Taurus), at which point I wrote you 
on September 18. ‘The distance by cyclometer from 
Tabreez to Teheran is 376 miles. The first half 
traversed was found rather rough and difficult 
cycling, but not near so difficult as the average for 
the same distance in Asiatic Turkey; and from 
Zendjan eastward I have had a greater proportion of 
suitable road for wheeling than I have found any- 
where in Asia so far. Between Tabreez and Teheran 
my route led me through three stations of the Indo- 
European Telegraph Company; two of the stations 
are in charge of European operators, and it is 
needless to say that the doors of hospitality were 
widely opened, with a cordial invitation to remain as 
long as I wished. My journey from Tabreez has 
been perhaps even more interesting and novel than 
in other portions of the journey. I have hobnobbed 
and drank chai (tea) with Ameer-i-Nazar, the heir- 
apparent to the throne; taken supper and a sort of a 
Persian domestic “high-lonesome” with two minor 
princes and a khan, and everywhere, where high 
officials or important personages have been encoun- 
tered, I have been treated royally. Modesty compels 
me to confess, however, that all this has been not 
on my own account, but solely and entirely due to 
the magical influence of the bicycle. On the other 
hand, I have been compelled to cover my retreat to 
ridable ground, revolver in hand, from howling mobs 
of fanatical villagers, bent on stoning me for the dire 
offence of being a Frank and a Christian, and upon 
reaching suitable ground to mount and speed away 
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from a fusilade of missiles. I was not aware that the 
Persians were so fanatical; if you obtain a drink of 
water at a Persian house—even at the chapar- 
Khanchs (post-houses) — they pour it into your hands, 
or smash the vessel you have defiled by drinking 
from it. Fortunately they are as cowardly as they 
are fanatical and prejudiced, or there would be no 
getting through here alone, as I am doing; a shot 
fired in the air, or a feint in their direction, scatters 
them like sheep. Sometimes it requires con- 
siderable self-possession to avoid a serious conflict 
with these people, who seem but human vermin in 
their squalor and poverty ; and to have fifty or a hun- 
dred half-naked boys and men howling insulting 
epithets and throwing stones at you the while you are 
retreating from them merely to avoid the necessity 
of inflicting serious injury upon some of them, is, 
to say the least, a trifle galling when one realizes his 
own ability and moral right to retaliate. However, 
it is necessary to submit to this sort of thing, or 
else travel in company with a guard; and of the two 
evils I prefer the first. The Pasha-Khan of Ovahjek 
offered to furnish me chapar-sharghirds as far as 
Khoi; but in less than half a day I concluded they 
were the greatest nuisance under the sun; they made 
a regular circus of me, riding ahead and notifying the 
villagers of my approach, and exciting their curiosity 
to such an extent that when I arrived I would find 
the whole population eagerly awaiting my approach, 
and expectantly anticipating, not the mere sight of 
me while riding past, but a halt to cater to their in- 
ordinate inquisitiveness. In addition to this, small 
audiences of field laborers would be found con- 
gregated all along the route between villages, called 
from their work by the enterprising chapar-sharghird 
to arouse their admiration of himself by a sight of 
the wonderful being traveling towards the Shah’s 
capital under his guidance and “protection.” I 
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stood this for nearly half a day, then summarily 
dismissed them and sent them back, despite their 
reiterated warnings that the Kurds would most 
assuredly cut my throat. 

I have spent two nights in the famous “black 
tents” of nomad Kurds; in one I was treated with 
the greatest kindness; but on the second occasion 
I happened to fall in with a rather rough crowd. 
They stole a yellow and gilt Mussulman band worn 
around my helmet; in the morning the women — 
wild-looking, half-naked specimens — compelled me 
fairly to bribe my freedom from the tents with twenty- 
copeck pieces. (Russian money is current as far east 
as Zendjan.) After I had got clear of the women 
the men collared me and undertook forcibly to detain 
me until they could dispatch a messenger for their 
sheik, absent at another camp miles away, in order 
that this chieftain might have the pleasure of witness- 
ing my performance of riding the wonderful makina- 
asp (machine-horse) from Frangistan. But one can 
take measures in dealing with men that would seen 
entirely out of place with even Kurdish women, and 
after a fifteen minutes’ wrangling effort to effect my 
escape I finally broke away from them by drawing 
the revolver, and impressing them with the con- 
viction that I meant using it on the first one 
who ventured to lay hands on either myself or the 
machine. It was not the first time I have had 
recourse to the revolver in getting away from Kurds. 
On a previous occasion, while passing through a 
section of country inhabited solely by these un- 
civilized nomads, | came nearer to a genuine fight 
than on any occasion in Asia; nothing but the good 
fortune of gaining a ridable road just in the nick 
of time saved either my bacon, or the bacon of as 
many Kurds as I had cartridges in my revolver, — 
with the undesirable alternative of being robbed and 
maltreated. I mention these facts simply to give 
a glimpse of what my experiences have been in 
Kurdistan and Persia; it has been an experience 
certainly more strange and varied than anything ever 
before recorded in the annals of cycling; and al- 
though it has happened to me but as yesterday, — as 
I sit here, in Teheran, penning these lines from 
memory of incidents fresh and vivid by reason of their 
recent occurrence,—it seems to me more like a 
page of fiction than a record of actual experience. 
I shall have to spend the winter here, though it seems 
rather a pity to be resting in October, which is, per- 
haps, the best month of the whole year for traveling 
in Central Asia; but I could get no farther east 
than Meshed or Herat this season, with a possi- 
bility of being overtaken by bad weather on the way, 
and Teheran is a better place by far to spend the 
winter than either of the other two cities. From what 


I have seen of it yesterday and to-day there is much 
to be gathered here that is interesting, and what with 
reading up concerning countries yet to be traversed, 
learning something of the languages and the routes, 
and writing a series of articles for OUTING on my 
journey through Asia to Teheran, I shall find plenty 
of occupation, although to look ahead it seems 
rather a long stop to be obliged to make. Sir 
Ronald Thompson, K.C.M.G., the English ambas- 
sador here, thinks I shall have rather a wild time 
getting through Afghanistan alone; but I think by 
this time few people are more competent to judge of 
what I may reasonably anticipate than myself. I have 
already experienced on certain occasions what might 
without exaggeration be justly called a “ wild time,” 
and 1ather enjoyed it than otherwise; all I ask in 
any country is that the authorities do not seriously 
interfere with my progress. 

You will doubtless be interested to know some- 
thing of how the bicycle has stood the journey. 
Like myself it has had several narrow escapes, but it 
stands in the room with me without a serious flaw 
or mark to tell the story of what it has undergone, 
save that the tire of the rear wheel is worn quite 
down to the rim, and a slightly travel-stained appear- 
ance, the natural result of my inability to attend 
properly to cleaning it since being in Asia. It is safe 
to say that this fifty-inch wheel has created more 
genuine interest along the route from Constantinople 
to Teheran than anything that ever went over the 
same route. At Tabreez the custom-house author- 
ities were so captivated by its graceful appearance, as 
I rode around the custom-house (fonak) — and 
caused a commotion among a newly arrived camel 
caravan —that they straightway confiscated it, com- 
pelling me to seek the good services of Mr. Abbott, 
the English consul there, to secure its liberation. 
When I went after it with the consulate dragoman, 
one of the chief officers took me to the stable, and, 
pointing to the best horse there, begged me to take 
it, —a splendid Arab stallion, —and leave the bicycle. 

A summary of my journey: The distance trav- 
ersed in Asia to this point is 1,576 miles; the 
distance across Europe from Liverpool to Constan- 
tinople I compute at about 2,750 miles, making 
the actual wheeling this season 4,326 miles. One 
thousand miles of this has been through a region of 
mountain mule-paths and camel-trails that I found 
immeasurably more difficult than anything exper- 
ienced in the Rockies,— it will be some time before 
that route from Ismidt to Erzeroum and the Persian 
frontier is traversed by another cycler. 


Thomas Stevens. 
TEHERAN, Persia, October 1, 1885. 





SNOWBALLS. 


ASIDE from the long and icy street, 
One pleasant winter morning, 

Was heard a noise of hurrying feet; 
Then, sudden, without warning, 

His hat went off, a snowball fleet, 

Flew into feathers, — a wreck complete. 


He angrily growled as he brushed his hat, 
“It’s that hoydenish romp; I’m certain of that.” 


Down the street both icy and long, 
Tripped a maiden, humming; 

Close behind her, hearing her song, 
Some one was rapidly coming. 


Alas! for the ice and its cruel alarms — 
She fell, — and was caught in the bachelor’s arms. 


“ Ah ha!” he thought, as he bowed with grace, 
“It’s that ,hoy—that— Jove! what a beautiful 
face!” 


Over the crisp and sparkling snow, 
Gayly the steed is dashing; 

Fair lies the earth in the moon’s pale glow, 
And pealing bells are clashing. 

Somebody whispers low and clear, 

“ Snowballs are dangerous things, my dear.” 


And ere their return from that moonlight ride, 
The fair little romp is his promised bride. 


Tone L. Fones. 
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Aunt Dorcas. —“ For de land sakes, ’Lize Jane, what y’ doin’ on dat go-kyart?” 
*L1zE JANE. —“Go’long, woman! dis yer aint no go-kyart! Dis yer’s my missus’ ¢ry-sick’l, dat I dun 


borr’d. I’s breakin’ a record, Tis.” 
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WATCHING THE FLIGHT. 





